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PREFACE 


I T cannot for a moment be pretended that the present 
book, or any book of a like size, can either give a full 
account of the Imperial and local government of England, 
or express half the thoughts which may be profitably 
directed towards the problems and conditions of gavern- 
ment. The object of the writer has been to describe only 
in outline, and to suggest merely subjects for reflection. 
A competent teacher will supplement the teaching of any 
book on such a wide subject from other sources. The 
History of England will be the great reserve of informa- 
tion and storehouse of examples of which he must avail 
himself. 

The various volumes of the “Citizen Series” of Messrs. 
Macmillan will supply detailed information upon the 
several departments of public life and social questions; 
but sonj^e of these volumes are a few years old, and 
consequently a little out of date, owing to the changed 
conditions of the last ten years. The same partial objec- 
tion applies to a very useful book, England^ Her People^ 
Pursuits^ and Polity, by Mr. Escott. Large and learned 
views of the Constitution are afforded by Sir William 
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Anson’s Law and Custom of the Constitution^ and by 
Professor Dicey’s Law the Constitution^ which should, 
one or the other of them, be studied in connexion with 
Sir Thomas Erskine May’s Constitutional History. 

Amid the great and useful labours entailed by the duty 
of keeping the Constitution of a great State and Nation in 
working order, one of the heaviest and noblest, though 
least conspicuous, falls upon the teachers whom the State 
has called upon to instruct its people, that is, itself, in * 
the principles of its work. The task is harder from the 
difficulty, on the one hand, of understanding such matters 
without active participation in political life, and from the 
necessity, on the other hand, of a teacher, if he is to be 
listened to with respect, separating himself from the too 
exclusive ties of any political party. The duty of every 
citizen certainly is not to be a Conservative, nor a Unionist, 
nor a Liberal, nor a Radical, but to be an Englishman. 
Though at some particular time he may think that he can 
perform the duties of an Englishmen best in conjunction 
with one or other of these parties, the duty of which 
he has to be reminded is a duty which is common to 
them all. 

No Englishman can escape being called by a political 
name, but if the writer shall succeed in inducing other 
teachers of political subjects to separate themselves in their 
teaching, as far as they can, from mere party cries and 
temporary party aims, he will not have written quite in 
vain. There is after all a substratum of fact in politics 
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and economics, established by experience, which no party 
can refuse to recognize in the long run, just as they must 
recognize the facts of human nature and the conditions of 
human life. These historic facts are the proper basis of 
teaching. 

Henry Elliot Malden 

Kitlands, Surrey, 1894 
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INTRODUCTION 


W E shall have in the following pages to use the words 
Citizen, State, and Nation frequently. It will be 
‘well to consider what they mean. Citizen is properly a 
member of a city, a person with a share in the government 
of a city. But as the first self-governing political com- 
munities of which we know much were confined to cities, 
in Greece and Italy, citizen has come to mean a member 
of a constitutionally governed political body large or small. 
We can talk of a citizen of France, or of the United States, 
or of Belgium. We cannot properly talk of a citizen of 
Russia nor of China. The Russian or the Chinese is only 
an inhabitant of his country. So a man born in England 
is not perhaps a citizen of England, except so far as the 
Constitution of England has spread to the whole of the 
British Isles, nor is a man born in Scotland, strictly speak- 
ing, a citizen of Scotland. Both these are citizens of the 
United Kingdom, but natives of England or of Scotland. 
Citizen is also used in a restricted sense as the citizen of 
a smaller organized body, as a citizen of London, a citizen 
of the State of Virginia, one of the United States, or a 
citizen of the Cape Colony, one of our self-governing colonies. 
A State is an independent organized political body. 

A Nation is a body of people united by a common 
language generally, though different languages may be 
spoken in the same nation, as in Scotland ; but a nation 
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is certainly united by a common history, common feelings, 
ideas, hopes, and interests, and generally by a supposed 
common descent. 

The whole British empire is a loosely-knit state ; exclud- 
ing India it is a nation on a large scale. The United 
Kingdom is one state and united nations. The Austrian 
empire is made up of two united states, Austria and 
Hungary, but includes several nations — Germans, Magyars, 
Czechs, Roumanians, Croats, and Poles. France is both 
one state and one nation. The most successful and stable 
states seem from history to be those which include only 
one nation, or similar and closely united nations. People 
with the same language, and the same general stock of 
ideas derived from the same literature, religion, and past 
history, work harmoniously together in one political body 
or state. People differing in language, race, religion, and 
history can sometimes be advantageously held together in 
one state, especially to protect their independence from 
powerful neighbours, or to keep the peace among them- 
selves; but they require to be artificially held together. 
Such are the Flemings and Walloons of Belgium; the 
Germans, Magyars, and others of Austria and Hungary; 
the Germans, Burgundians, and Italians of Switzerland ; or 
the discordant races and religions of India. These different 
races are held together in the states of Belgium, the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, Switzerland, and the Indian empire, 
respectively. Our chief concern, however, now is with the 
citizens of the United Kingdom and of the British empire, 
and with the natives of England in particular ; for though 
the political government of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
is one, founded on the Constitution which grew up in 
England, their local conditions and organization vary some- 
what, owing to their past histories being different. 



CHAPTER 1. 

THE NATION AND OUR DUTIES TO IT 

W E are by birth English men or English women. 

Though we be born north of the Tweed, or among 
the Welsh mountains, or across St. George’s Channel, this 
is the name to the honours and responsibilities of which we 
have succeeded. For the name English cannot properly 
be confined to one tribe among the many who have 
peopled these islands, but is the name of all who have 
succeeded to a share in the English Constitution and to 
the heritage of the world-wide British Empire, which Scots, 
Irish, Welsh, Northumbrians, East Anglians, Cornishmen, 
and Kentishmen have helped to build up and defend. 
We talk of the English Constitution because, though 
Scotland had a Constitution of its own, this Constitution 
was partly founded upon that of England, and was finally 
merged in that of England. The English w^ of 'hovern- 
ment was the one which finally prevailed in Great Britain 
and Ireland. We talk of the British Empire'' because 
English, Scots, and Irish have made that by their common 
efforts, and none could have made it alone. The Union 
Jack is the flag of Great Britain, and it is made up of three 
flags combined. The red cross on the white ground is for 
England, the white cross with the arras placed diagonally 
on a blue ground for Scotland, and the red cross with the 
arms placed diagonally on a white ground for Ireland. 
B 
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Where this flag flies — in India, in America, in Africa, in 
Australia, over the isles of the sea, or over the solitary ship 
in the northern icefields, or on the rolling waves of the 
southern ocean — there is the home of Englishmen, and 
there the duties of Englishmen must be done. Under 
that flag there is no slavery ; no man can be arbitrarily put 
to death or deprived of liberty. Where it flies, it is a mark 
or symbol of the rule of law, order, and liberty, and of the 
presence of Christian civilization. Another flag flies also 
over the home of the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland 
— the Royal Standard—which, with its three lions for 
England, the single red lion for Scotland, and the harp for 
Ireland, tells the same story as the Union Jack of Union 
in the British Isles. These parts of the British Isles may, 
of course, manage their own local affairs in their own way, 
but the people in them all are equally called by birth to 
uphold the empire which their fathers have all helped to 
build. They are equally bound to preserve the constitu- 
tion of the heart of that great empire, the constitution of 
these little islands, which by its order and its freedom has 
made that empire both a possibility and a blessing to the 
world. We must be proud of our birth. 

Of course Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, and many 
other people have done great things, produced great men 
and great ideas, and have done some things better than we 
shall ever do them. But we belong to a race which, with 
many and grievous failings and great mistakes, has never- 
theless succeeded in producing and continuing the best 
example of combined liberty and order in its government 
which the world has ever seen, and which, again in spite of 
many shortcomings, has been foremost in spreading these 
principles of government throughout the world. All the 
great countries of Europe, except Russia and Turkey, and 
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all the countries of America, are constitutionally governed. 
That is, the people at large have more or less voice in the 
government, and there are fixed and settled laws and rules, 
partly or entirely decided upon by the people, in agree- 
ment with which the government must be carried on. 
Now, the Constitutions of all these States, except Switzer- 
land, are more or less closely copied from the Constitution 
of England. Only in England and Scotland, and in 
the small country of Switzerland, have there been Con- 
stitutional Governments carried on, from age to 
age continuously, for many hundred years. Even in 
Switzerland there was a break in the history of the 
Constitution when the French conquered the country. 
Our Parliament has been fitly called the Mother of 
Parliaments. When the great country of the United States 
separated from us, more than a hundred years ago, her 
wise statesmen did not attempt to found a completely new 
kind of Constitution ; but being Englishmen, brought up 
under English laws, they did their best to adapt the English 
Constitution and laws to the changed conditions in which 
they found themselves. So now their Republican Consti- 
tution, which has had great effects in shaping other 
Constitutions in America, preserves some features of our 
old Constitution which we have modified here since the 
time of separation. 

We have therefore something to be proud of. We have 
a right by birth to a share in working that Constitution 
which has been the pattern to the civilized world. It is 
not perfect; no human arrangements are; but it is good, 
and it is our duty to keep it good, and to make it better. 
So we should be proud of our birth-right. 

Being proud of our country and of our Constitution does 
no^ mean sitting down to admire it, nor shouting out praises 
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of it, nor marching in procession to its honour and glory 
and our own. It means work. 

We are proud of our work when we turn out a job well 
done. We are proud of our gardens when they look beau- 
tiful with flowers, or yield good fruit. You girls are proud 
of your handiwork when the room is neat and clean, when 
the hearth is cheerful, and a good tea of your preparing is- 
ready for your father on his return from his labour. Yes, 
for we have worked for these things, and our pride in them 
will make us work to keep them up to their present standard, 
or to make them even better. So it is with greater matters 
too. Good laws and a good government, a great trade and 
a great empire, cannot go on of themselves. Everybody 
ought to work at them, and everybody must work at them 
if they are to be kept up to their best standard of 
excellence. 

A responsibility lies upon us all to do our little part well. 
It is very little that any one of us can do, but the irre- 
sistible waves that toss the great ships like toys upon their 
breasts are made up of little drops of water, and the 
British empire is worked by Tom, Bill, and Harry doing 
the duty which lies before them, and by Jane, Lizzie, and 
Mary smoothing some rough places in that duty, and 
making that home-life which lies at the bottom of all the 
greatness of the empire. 

A responsibility lies upon us to defend and make better 
that which wo have received from our fathers. How often 
does a young man or woman going out into the world think 
of the old folks at home. How much good work is done, 
and how much evil is avoided, under the influence of the 
thought of the good name father always bore, a name 
which his son or daughter will never bring to shame if they 
can help it. As Englishmen, we have that good name to 
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keep in honour, that glorious record of the past, of which 
we know something, and of which we can never learn too 
much, to hand on unsullied to our children. Some people 
do not like the idea of responsibilities ; they like to imagine 
that no one depends upon them, and that they are not to 
be held accountable if they choose to be idle and careless, 
and to just scrape along through life doing no actual 
mischief to their neighbours. It is a poor and selfish view 
of life, and it is a view founded upon a mistake. Respon- 
sibilities which come to us by birth and by the force of 
circumstances cannot be avoided by saying that we do not 
want them. If we choo.se to go without nourishing food 
our bodies will suffer ; if we choose to walk about with our 
eyes shut we shall fall over something. So if we neglect 
the nourishment of the mental and moral faculties which 
we have they will decay, and we shall become worse men ; 
if we shut our eyes to duties which lie in our path we shall 
find in them an occa.sion of falling. If the majority of 
Engli.shmen were to refuse to do their duty, to neglect the 
means by which their country has been made great and free 
in the past, to choose to become lazy, extravagant, tyran- 
nical, careless of the rights of their neighbours, careless of 
the common interest, then the government of England 
would become corrupt and weak, the empire would be lost, 
trade would disappear, and those who might be past feeling 
shame and disgrace would be found out by what they must 
feel, universal distress beyond the experience of any bad 
times that any of us have known. Great empires, the 
Roman Empire, for instance, have lost their liberty, and 
finally been destroyed, after terrible physical sufferings 
among their people, chiefly because the majority of their 
citizens lost the habit of trying to do their duty. 

Great nations are like a human body. They are not 
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machines put together by some clever man. Artificial 
states there have been, like the great Napoleon's empire, 
which depended for their existence upon one able man ; 
but such states, like machines, get out of order, and fail to 
work when the able man is not there to turn on and regulate 
the steam. Without him they either stop or blow up. A 
great self-governing nation is an organism, that is a natural 
body which has grown into its present state, and is always 
growing or decaying; or rather, like our natural bodies, 
always growing and decaying, renewing and changing its 
parts. Each part is alive, and each part depends upon 
the others. All have not the same functions, but all are 
equally necessary for the good health of the whole, and the 
whole must be kept in activity to retain good health. 
Doctors tell us that by persistent disuse of any one of our 
functions we may lose the power of ever using it. The fish 
in the lake underground, in the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky, have lost their eyes from always living in the dark. 
So men who disregard justice and honesty and the respon- 
sibilities of power may lose all sense of justice, and of 
honesty, and of duty. It is needless to say that the state 
is doomed to ruin, and deserves ruin, in which such men 
are too numerous. 

Once the Roman Republic, in its great days, was con- 
fronted by a terrible enemy, Hannibal the Carthaginian, 
who defeated their armies, slew their generals, and marched 
up and down Italy wasting the Romans’ farms, none daring 
to meet him in a pitched battle any longer. Yet the Senate 
of Rome were determined not to give in ; they were fighting, 
they knew, for their literal existence as a people. But the 
taxes necessary to provide means for the war were very 
heavy, and some of the people murmured that they could 
not pay. Then one of the Senators arose and said, “ Let 
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us freely give to the state all our gold and silver.” The 
Senators did so; they gave all, and the people followed 
their example, and brought all they could. The state was 
saved, and the Romans pulled through at last victorious in 
the war. 

Once the Persians came with myriads of men to conquer 
Greece. The Athenians saw that the only chance for the 
common safety was to abandon their city, and to put all 
their available men on board the fleet. So they gave up 
fields, houses, and temples to be wasted and burnt by the 
Persians, sent their women and children to depend upon 
the charity of their neighbours, manned their ships with all 
their men, and beat the Persian fleet at Salamis, and 
delivered Greece. 

We are not likely to be called upon to make such 
sacrifices, but we have more to fight for. England has a 
more glorious past, and far greater possibilities of bene- 
fiting the world in the future, than could then be claimed 
by either Rome or Athens. We are not called upon to 
make such a brilliant and striking sacrifice, but we are 
called upon to do what is in some respects harder, to do 
trivial duties day by day, to subjugate ourselves, to put on 
one side prejudices and greediness, and laziness and selfish- 
ness, while we act the part, not of heroes whom the world 
will admire, but of honest men and citizens in a great 
State which the world shall admire, though it never knows 
of our individual existence at all. 
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.TffE GROWTH QF THE COmpTlJTION. . 

T he Constitution of the United Kingdom has grown 
into its present condition. This Constitutional 
^Government is vested in the Crown in Parliament. Parlia- 
ment is supposed to represent the three Estates of the 
. Realm, that is the Estate Spiritual, or Clergy ; the Lords 
Temporal, or Lay Lords ; and the Commons. The 
Spirituality, as it was called, is now only represented by 
the Bishops in Parliament. The Crown is not an Estate 
of the Realm. The name Commons has nothing to do 
with the word in its modern sense of common or inferior. 
It meant originally the Communitas^ which is the Latin 
word for the Corporate Body of the whole people. Not 
the people taken one by one, but the people organized into 
self-governing bodies, the popular governments of towns 
and counties. These, through their representatives, made 
up the Parliament. 

, ; The Acts of Parliament are the Law of the Land, and 
are made by, the joint action of the Crown, of the House 
of Lords, and of the House of Commons ; but the House 
of Commons is now the real power of these three. When 
we come to think of it we shall see that there must always 
be one supreme power if any order is to be kept at all. If 
two or more equal powers stand side by side, and they 
disagree about what has to be done, what can they do 
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except leave things undone, or fight it out to see which is 
to settle the way of their doing? At home in his own 
house the father of a family is master. This does not 
mean that he is never to listen to what his wife and 
children say, but it means that his is the final voice and 
authority which, after advice and consultation, decides how 
things are to be done. So in a State, which is a household 
on a large scale, there must be some final determining 
power. This power in England is to be found in the 
House of Commons, which is elected by the nation for a 
limited time, and is responsible to the nation for the proper 
management of its affairs. If its members fail to satisfy 
the nation it is not necessary to punish them, but they are 
removed from the House at the next election. As shortly 
and simply as possible we must explain how this govern- 
ment by Crown, Lords, and Commons grew up, and how 
the House of Commons came to have the leading share ' 
in it. 

Our early ancestors, during what used incorrectly to be 
called the period of the Heptarchy, were governed by many 
kings, who ruled over their many tribes for long before 
these were united in one kingdom. All primitive people 
are ruled by kings, under one name or another. A poet 
has said. 

In seasons of great peril 
’T is good that one bear sway.” 

This is of course true, and primitive people are always 
living in seasons of great peril, for they are always either 
at war with their near neighbours, or expecting war with 
them. The kings were war-chiefs, and had of course to be 
grown men, capable of leading the people in war. They 
were therefore chosen for personal fitness, but at the same 
time there were royal families out of which they were 
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chosen. These families asserted their descent from the 
gods, and were no doubt really the descendants of former 
great chiefs, who after the manner of most heathen people 
were worshipped as gods after their deaths. 

But the earliest English kings, of whom we know any- 
thing, were limited monarchs. They ruled by the advice 
of the chiefs and ciders of the people, and sometimes their 
decisions were laid before meetings of all the people for 
approval, though probably the people were expected only 
to approve, not to disapprove. But there were ancient 
rights and customs, sanctified by religion, which the kings 
could only disregard at their peril. When Christianity was 
adopted there were rules of Christian morality and law also 
which had to be observed. Twice at least in our early 
history kings were set aside for misrule by the chiefs — 
once in Wessex, in the South of England; and once in 
Northumbria, in the North. 

But as the kingdoms were gradually united under fewer 
powerful kings, when the many were reduced to seven or 
eight, and when these were reduced to three, and the three 
at last to one, the power of the kings grew. The king of 
a large kingdom was to most of his people an unseen 
power, not like the king of a county only, whom many of 
his people saw often. The union of the kingdoms was 
accomplished by great wars, especially with the Danes, who 
destroyed many smaller kingdoms, but were at last them- 
selves conquered by the kings of Wessex, that is the South 
of England. These wars raised the king’s importance, gave 
him the opportunity of rewarding personal followers by 
grants of conquered land, and gave him Welsh princes, 
and Scotch and Danish kings, as subordinate rulers, who 
called him their lord. There was too a remarkable suc- 
cession of very able men among the West Saxon kings 
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^ — Egbert, his son ^thelwiilf, his ^Alfred, _ son 

"Edward, his sons Ethefstan and EdnAnd and E^red, and 
Edmuha’s son Edgar, who were worthy founders of the 
unity and greatness of England. They won their position 
by hard work and hard fighting, and by caring for the 
interests of their people in education, religion, and trade. 
Still the greatest of these kings was always surrounded by 
his Witan, or Council of Wise Men, the representative of 
the old assembly of the chiefs. The people at large still 
met to manage their local affairs, and of this we shall 
speak presently. The Witan was a sort of House of Lords, 
composed of warriors, bishops, and any great men, and 
sometimes women, whom the king chose to summon to it. 
Some men were so great that he could not help summoning 
them, the Archbishops for instance, and the great Aldermen 
who led the military force of the counties ; but it was not 
an elected assembly, nor one exclusively composed of 
people who had a right to be there without the king’s 
summons. Election was then an unknown practice, except 
in some assemblies of the church, and in some small local 
assemblies. Probably men were not yet sufficiently civilized 
or educated for election on a large scale to be possible. If 
tried it would only have meant that the same men who sat 
in the Witan already would have caused themselves to be 
elected. We shall find in politics that it is when men are 
getting fit for power, when they have real knowledge and 
opinions about public affairs, that then they begin to 
exercise it. If they are given power before they are fit for 
it they throw it away again by submitting to some master. 
A so-called popular government, established among people 
who do not know how to govern, or who will not take the 
trouble to govern, always ends in a kind of Despotism by a 
Dictator, President, or Popular Leader; or in the govern- 
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merit by a small knot of political adventurers, as in some 
South American Republics at the present day, where 
popular Governments have been set up among lazy, 
disorderly, and ill-educated people. 

Yet there was a weak point in this government because 
of its unrepresentative character. The people who managed 
their own affairs in their parishes, hundreds, and counties 
cared about them, but knew nothing and cared little 
about the interests of the whole country. Also the 
central government had no special connexion with the 
local government, nor hold upon local support. The 
country had not really grown together, but was only held 
together by the personal vigour of some kings. Conse- 
quently when a weak king — Ethelred the Unready — 
succeeded, the country was conquered by the Danes. 
Subsequently this same concern for local over general 
affairs was the chief reason why William of Normandy was 
able to master the country. He never had to face a 
really well-concerted national and general resistance. 

Do we think that these things have nothing to do with 
the duties of a citizen now-a-days? Really they have a 
great deal to do with them. If in place of parishes and 
counties we put trades, classes, or other smaller interests, 
is there no fear of citizens now consulting the supposed 
interests of these and not of the country ? Nay more, we 
may say that the small district which we often think of 
most is this island, and the big country in which its 
interests are really bound up is an empire which reaches 
round the world, which is sometimes in danger of being 
forgotten by people whose view of politics is bounded by 
the limits of the constituency in which they have a vote, 
or by the interests of the trade in which they are employed. 
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GROWTH OF THE CONSTITUTION 

{Continued), 

T he greatest effect of the Norman Concjuest was that 
it welded the whole country together by force. The 
first three Norman kings, men of strong character and 
various abilities, were practically despotic masters. They 
had a great Council, composed of the great barons who 
held land from the king, and of the bishops who also 
held land from him, but they ruled according to their own 
will. Our English writers still call this Council the Witan, 
but the tenure of land from the king became the real 
qualification for a seat in it. But the Norman kings began 
to organize an Executive Government, that is, a system of 
government under ministers, who should execute the king’s 
laws in all parts of the country, and be responsible to the 
king. They made no deliberate attempt to alter the local 
government, but sent royal officers to superintend it in the 
counties and hundreds. They were no doubt very tyran- 
nical, but they bound the whole country together, and 
taught all that they had a common interest in a common 
government, if only a common interest in mitigating its 
oppression. 

H enry II. complete d this work. He gave the people a 
morcT direct Interest in the government by making use of 
bodies of men. so mething like jurym en, who had to make 
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declaration on oath concerning offences done in their own 
neighbourhood, and concerning the amount of money due 
to the Crown from their neighbours. He chose anyone 
who was suitable to do his work — Normans, French, 
English, Flemings, churchmen or laymen, and all these 
living in England got a common interest in England, and 
a sort of education in a legal form of government. Con- 
sequently, when John set all laws at defiance, these men 
and their sons rose up against him, and, with the support 
of most of the people, forced upon him the Magna Charta, 
or Great Charter of Liberties, by which the legal govern- 
ment which Henry 11. had imposed at his own will was 
guaranteed, with modifications, by a treaty as it were 
between the king and the whole people. Among many 
stipulations which are now out of date, it contained the 
very important conditions that no man was to be tried 
or punished except by the law of the land, and that no 
money was to be paid to the king, except certain regular 
dues which were limited, save by the consent of the Great 
Council. The Great Council too was bound to be sum- 
moned thrice a year. 

Something like a House of Lords, comprising the chief 
men in every county and the chief clergy in every diocese, 
was thus put upon a legal and permanent foundation. 
This was in a.d. 12J5. 

But during the struggle for the Charter both king and 
barons had called some of the smaller landowners together 
for consultation. Under Henry HI., when a perpetual 
struggle was going on to get the Charter observed, k 
became the regular practice to call up these Knights of 
the Shirej as they were named, to the Great Council, and 
the Council took the name of Parliament, or Tlie Talking 
Assembly, which it has thoroughly deserved up to our own 
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day. Both the thing and the name existed before this in 
the provinces in the south of France, over which our kings 
then ruled. The Knights of the Shire were chosen in 
the assembly of the people in each county. 

The struggle to secure good government at last resulted 
in civil war, De Montfort, a foreigner who had succeeded 
to the earldom of Leicester, and had made England his 
tiomc, headed the barons against the king. When he had 
won the victory he caused the king to call a Parliament, 
to which the chief cities a nd tow ns were summoned to 
send representatives, a.d. 1265. In fact, in this thirteenth 
century, civilization was rapidly advancing, and men were 
ible more wisely to choose representatives, and the repre- 
sentatives were more to be trusted to do their duty, than 
vould have been the case earlier. 

A certain level of civilization, education, and morality 
nust be reached before men are able to choose others to 
jovern, and before those chosen can be trusted to study 
he advantage of others, and not merely their own. The 
vhole ancient world, before Christianity was preached, 
lever tried representative government; and with all their 
:ivilization were never probably moral enough to have tried 
t safely. Men must learn to rule themselves individually 
)efore they can rule themselves collectively at all, or rule 
>thers well. The first and most important lessons of the 
itizen, at all times, are to be learnt at home and at school, 
nd are founded on individual character. 

When Edward I. became king he continued and extended 
he system of representation. He was busy in law-making, 
knd in reforming the administration of justice, and to gain 
nformation he resorted to the plan of consulting the repre- 
icntatives of various classes— lawyers, merchants, knights 
)f the shire, citizens, and burgesses. To be consulted 
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upon matters of government is the next thing to having 
influence over the decision of questions, and again we 
shall see that this influence came naturally when these 
classes had useful advice to give. They were fit for some 
self-government, and so they got it, and kept it. Moreover, 
Edward was engaged in wars and wanted money. We 
must talk presently about taxes, but we will say here that 
the kings then had certain regular dues from the land- 
holders who held land under them ; certain fixed dues from - 
the counties, and the power of raising additional sums in 
war time, by the consent of the Great Council, or by 
agreement with different classes and places. Edward 
assembled representatives of all classes and places together 
to give him money. So the Parliament was finally con- 
stituted in A.D. 1295, composed of the great landholders^ 
under the crown, both and ecclei^a^stic, the knights ‘ 
of the shires (two from each), four citizens of London, 
and two citizens or burgesses from the other chief cities 
and boroughs. The members were elected by the popular 
assembly, sometimes larger sometimes smaller, which formed 
the popular governing body of each place.* The central 
Parliament was therefore a collection of the representatives 
of the local government. Men would be trained first in 
their smaller local affairs before being consulted by the 
king on national affairs. We may observe too that these 
men were called together because they had one real 
element of power. They were rich, they had prospered 
in business, and therefore could support the Government. 

* Under the Plantagenet kings however the formal election of 
borough members took place in the County Court, a delegation of 
townsmen declaring their choice to the Sheriff. In default of this the 
Sheriff sometimes caused the County Court to elect borough members. 
The franchise, or the right of giving votes, was not made the same in 
all towns till 1832. 
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They were not given power because of any theory, but 
because they proved themselves practically useful. They 
had constitutional power because they were worthy of it. 

For long after Edward I. the kings were engaged in 
wars, for their rights nominally in France and Scotland. 
It is often hard to find the king’s rights, but it is often 
easy to see the people’s interest in these wars. The 
security and extension of English trade were involved 
in them. 

But these wars cost money, which could only be voted 
by Parliament. The chief landowners paid money in one 
way, the towns in another, and therefore the Parliament 
separated into Two Houses, the Lords and Commons. 
The greater ecclesiastics, holding land of the king, sat and 
voted money with the barons ; the knights of the shires sat 
and voted money with the representatives of the towns, 
though not ahvays to the same amount. The payments of 
this lower house, the House of Commons, were more im- 
portant, and consequently the House itself became more 
important. It was still only consulted in the making. -of 
iaws, but its cojn^ent was more and more necessary, and it 
claimed the right of punishing the king’s miiuslers for bad 
government. At last, in 1399, the Two Houses deposed 
the~’krn^"IUchard II., an^Tccognised the claim of Henry 
IV. to reign instead. 

They, in effect, made him a parliamentary sovereign, 
with a title depending upon the consent of Parliament, and 
bound to rule according to its wishes. Under his dynasty 
they obtained therefore the undoubted right of making the 
laws, the king of course concurring in them. 

Now, however, we come to a temporary decadence of 
Parliament. The long wars with France and other causes 
had lowered the standard of morality. Men were more 
c 
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selfish, irreligious, and disorderly than they had been. 
Especially the great men who sat in Parliament. Parlia- 
ment became a less respectable and trustworthy body. Its 
meeting was sometimes the signal for disorder. Once it 
became necessary to forbid men to bring armed followers 
to the place of meeting, and consequently, though they 
laid aside their swords, they brought trains of servants 
armed with sticks and with their long sleeves full of stones. 
Naturally respect for Parliament decreased, and the power 
of Parliament with it. The Civil Wars of the Roses 
ensued, and Parliamentary Government became a name 
for a form of disorder. 

After these wars the English monarchy, under the 
Yorkist and Tudor sovereigns, became something like a 
despotism again, ruling with the aid of a small council of 
trustworthy and experienced advisers and ministers. The 
lower and middle classes were glad to have it so, while 
national independence was defended, domestic order pre- 
served, and trade allowed to prosper. Practical English 
people preferred the ends of good government, order, and 
security to a more popularly-sounding form which had 
ceased to secure those ends. 

Here again there is matter for reflection. A modern 
House of Commons is not likely to behave as badly as the 
Lancastrian Parliaments did, nor like the Scotch Parliament 
of 1520, which ended in a pitched battle in the streets of 
Edinburgh ; but it may, by failing to do business and by 
disorder, forfeit respect and power, which latter will fall 
into the hands of ministers more really depending upon 
political associations in the country than upon Parliament. 
The control of a popular leader domineering over the 
House of Commons, and supported by political associa- 
tions, and by popular meetings convened by these 
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associations, may be preferred by some as a more popular 
form of government; but it is not the Parliamentary 
government under which England has grown free, pros- 
perous, and powerful. It is doubtful if it is really a more 
popular form of government, for the members of political 
clubs are not freely elected to govern the country, but to a 
great extent appoint themselves and each other, yet through 
their organization can practically override the opinions of 
the unorganized mass of electors, and can put their views 
and candidates forward as if they were those spontaneously 
preferred by all. The real strength of Parliamentary 
government lies in the opportunities it gives of discussion 
and mutual influence among members who feel that they 
are responsible to the w'hole country, not to the Primrose 
League or to the Caucus. The same thing holds good 
of smaller elected bodies. Their real influence lies in 
the hands of their members. If they do their work well 
and fairly they will have power; if they lose their self- 
respect, and are violent and foolish, no number of laws 
written on paper saying that they are to be powerful will 
really keep them pow'erful when they have ceased to be 
respected. Every one of us, as citizens, must lay these 
things to heart, and be ourselves as well instructed in 
public business as we can be, and train ourselves in 
moderation, sympathy, and wisdom, so as to preserve 
the whole fabric of our self-government intact in real 
vigour. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE GROWTH OF THE CONSTITUTION 

{Continued). 

T he Tudor sovereigns were engaged in facing great 
questions, in religion and foreign politics especially, 
the details of which belong to English history, and found 
it advisable to assemble Parliament again more freciuently, 
both for advice and money. The growth of other strong 
monarchies in Europe, and the interference of England 
under Cardinal Wolsey, in Henry the Eighth’s reign, in 
foreign affairs, led to a constant demand for money, which 
could only be raised in sufficient quantities through Parlia- 
ment. The Tudor sovereigns, however masterful and 
despotic they might be in domestic affairs, preferred to 
work their will through the Parliament. Henry VIII., by 
suppressing the Abbeys, whose mitred Abbots had sat in 
the House of Lords, and by becoming master of the 
Church, so that he could more completely control the 
Bishops, made the lay lords more numerous and important 
than the ecclesiastical lords in Parliament. The lay lords 
were many of them newly-created peers, enriched by the 
king, and depending upon him, and the Tudor sovereigns 
deliberately created rotten boroughs to send nominees of 
their own to the House of Commons. These rotten 
boroughs were then a source of strength to the Crown; 
subsequently they became a source of strength to the 
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landed aristocracy. They are now abolished ; but if they 
existed, they would probably be a source of strength to the 
Liquor Trade, or to its opponents, or to some other clique, 
or to some political association or other, as small boroughs 
now in Ireland are secured by the priests or the National 
League. Interests which are really strong have always used 
the forms of the Constitution to increase their power. But 
under the Tudors Parliament could not be continually 
consulted without recovering a sense of its own importance. 
The people who sat in Parliament were also improving 
again. Good education was making rapid strides among 
them. The merchants and landed gentry were becoming 
richer; they and the lawyers were studying questions of 
law and politics, and growing again to have valuable 
opinions of their own. At the same time sovereigns like 
the masterful, clear-sighted, and, in spite of his character, 
popular Henry VIII., and the sagacious Elizabeth, were 
succeeded by the learned pedant James I., who was a very 
poor man of business, and by Charles I., who was a careful 
man of business, and would have made a good solicitor, 
but was a very unwise man, with no capacity for leading a 
nation. Consequently when these kings mismanaged public 
affairs, their Parliaments, composed now of much better 
quality than formerly, wanted to mend matters, and to 
do this they claimed the old rights and powers which 
had belonged to Parliament in past times. These they 
obtained fully by 1641, because they deserved to have 
them, and could use them with effect. But religious 
and personal quarrels intervened, and civil war again 
broke out. Two-thirds of the House of Commons and 
one-third of the House of Lords, was arrayed against 
the king with one-third of the Commons and two-thirds 
of the Lords. 
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Never were the consequences of a resort to violence more 
full of warning. Many men on both sides had begun the 
war with the best intentions. After fearful suffering, not 
only was the king beheaded, but the laws were trodden 
clown, the Parliament was turned out of doors, and the 
liberties of Englishmen lay at the feet of a victorious 
soldier. It was better luck than we deserved that that 
soldier was so moderate and wise a ruler as Cromwell. 
When he died men were tired of military rule or anarchy, 
and king and Parliament were restored together in a.d. 
1660. 

It is possible that a resort to force may sometimes be 
necessary in the affairs of a nation; but it is as well to 
remember that a resort to force means giving the upper 
hand to force, to material strength, and not to argument, 
law, or justice. Consequently no resort to force or revolu- 
lution, as it is usually called, has ever ended according to 
the wishes and hopes of the most moderate, wise, and just 
people who took part in it at first. In nine cases out of 
ten, whether nominally successful or repressed, it has 
resulted in the predominance of military power. 

In England we escaped this in 1660 by the unanimity 
with which the nation returned to the old form of govern- 
ment, with the rights of Parliament established as they had 
been before the civil war broke out. 

Henceforth Parliament had to be considered. Charles 
II. and James II. tried to cheat it, to bribe it, to get round 
it in one way or another, but they could not go on long 
without it. Those of us who go to church may observe 
that in the Litany, drawn up in English under Henry VIII., 
there is no petition for Parliament, nor is there in the 
morning and evening prayers as altered under Elizabeth. 
But a prayer for the High Court of Parliament is used 
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theigj_ added in 166 2. It is a nwk of. the imiiortajice 
which it had ga ined by that time. 

Under Charles II. Parliament continually controlled the 
royal policy, and called to account and punished royal 
ministers whose proceedings it disliked. 

The government of James II. becoming unpopular, 
chiefly on account of his religious policy, William of 
Orange was invited over with an army. Fortunately James 
ran away ; his army was not required to fight, and a change 
of government was managed without a civil war. In 
Scotland, where there was some fighting, this revolution 
left some bad results, in spite of its generally beneficial 
character. In Ireland, where there was a violent civil war, 
it left as many bad results as good. We again see that 
good political results are seldom attained by violence. 

In England t he Bill of Rig h ts, pas s ed i68q. pu t th^ ^ 
Parliament ’m”position of^grcajgi:.,. power. Its old rights 
and privileges of free debate were confirmed, all power of 
suspending and practically altering the law without the 
consent of Parliament was taken away from the Crown, 
and above all by this Act, and by th e A ct of Settlement, 
^1701, the succession to the Crown was fixed, but made 
conditional upon observing certain rules laid down by 
farliament. The Parliament, and not the Crown, was 
made the chief power in the State. For Parliament hence- 
forward met every year of necessity, to vote money for 
the public service which it appropriated to certain fixed 
purposes, and to pass a bill to be in force a year only, to 
maintain the discipline of the standing army, which our 
increased concern in foreign affairs obliged us to keep up. 
Yet the ministers of the Crown were not yet exclusively 
chosen from the party which had the majority in the 
House of Commons, and indeed for a short time were 
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forbidden, by the Act of Settlement, to sit in the House 
of Commons at all. In the reign of Queen Anne, a 
worthy woman of small capacity, the influence of her 
ministers, who sat in the two Houses, increased. George I. 
could not speak English, and therefore gave up the practice 
of presiding in the Councils of his ministers, who became 
more and more responsible to the two Houses, in whose 
hands the real force of government therefore lay. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ERA OF PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

F or a long time after the Revolution of 1688 it was 
a common assumption with most political writers 
that the British Constitution was nearly perfect. This was 
probably because few other States had any Constitution 
at all. As a fact the British Constitution was constructed 
so as to exclude large classes from political influence, and 
was open to some serious objections, notably on the ground 
of the influence of cori^^tion and self-seeking upon the 
(rovernment. 

During the last century the House of Commons became 
less thoroughly representative of the nation. New towns 
were beginning to grow in importance, but did not return 
members, and old places which did return members decayed, 
and their members were really returned by the landowner 
of the neighbourhood. The Scotch members, who were 
added to the House of Commons by the union with Scot- 
land, 1707, were all returned by very small constituencies 
indeed. Public life was also very corrupt, and there was 
much direct buying of votes and seats. The House of 
Commons, which voted the money for the public service, 
decided the fate of ministries and the direction of legisla- 
tion ; but some members of the House of Lords practically 
commanded so many seats in the House of Commons that 
their influence was very great. England was in fact under 
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an aristocratic government, composed of large landowners 
and some commercial men of position. 

This had some good effects though many drawbacks. 
It contributed to the stability of government, and to the 
continuity of policy, when violent popular changes might 
have overthrown not only the ministry but the dynasty, 
and the whole settlement made by the Revolution of 1688. 
Sir Robert Walpole, as Prime Minister under George II., 
carried out a wise policy of peace and financial reform, 
which would probably have been put an end to by really 
popular votes, if such could have been given, long before 
it was reversed. Popular opinion outside the House of 
Commons helped to overthrow him at last, and landed 
the country in great difficulties in consequence. For 
popular opinion has power even if it is not directly 
represented. William Pitt, the great Commoner, deliber- 
ately appealed to popular opinion outside the circles 
influenced by the House of Lords and the rich Commoners. 
Strong popular opinions, wise or foolish, are sure to in- 
fluence the Government of a country, even if that Govern- 
ment directly represents only a limited number of people ; 
for, after all, men are men^ and those who live in the same 
country, with the same society about them, and the same 
history behind them, are likely in the long run to agree in 
more points than those upon whieh they disagree, and are 
all subject to the influence of a really widely-spread popular 
opinion. 

George III. tried successfully for a time to raise the 
influence of the Crown by relying on public opinion outside 
Parliament, 'His minister, William Pitt the younger, did 
the same, and won over the constituencies to support him- 
self and the king. The accident that George III. went 
out of his mind, and that liis son the Prince Regent, 
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afterwards George IV., was of so disreputable a character 
as to command no respect, raised the influence of the 
minister, with the country behind him, and lessened that 
of the Crown. But the general reason ?or the long-con- 
tinued power of an unrej)resen^iyc Parliament, in , ilia .last 
century and the beginning of this, was th^old and universal 
reason^ tliaFVlth all their faults they Reserved success.^^ 
"The" country^rospered on the whole. A succession of 
wars, costly indeed, but not yet felt to be too costly, gave 
us the superiority at sea over PAance and Spain, gave us 
the supreme share in the world’s commerce, ousted the 
French from North America and from India, and finally 
carried us successfully through the tremendous life and 
death struggle with Napoleon, in which we appeared not 
only as the defenders of our own commercial supremacy, 
but as the champions of Europe against a military despotism. 
The one conspicuous failure, the loss of the American 
colonies, told against the influence of the king, who had 
been specially interested in that war. The labouring classes 
were well off* during the greater part of the last century. 
Wages were pretty good, and food was fairly cheap. The 
great troubles of the poor did not begin till the latter part 
of the century. 

^J’he final struggle however with revolutionary France and 
Napoleon made a great difference. We should have been 
quite ruined by being beaten ; we were nearly ruined 
though we won. 

The country was left in great distress. The condition of 
the poor, of tSe^armers, of our manufacturing interests 
and commerce, all engaged the attention of Government, 
but it was evident were not understood, and were not 
permanently benefited by the efforts to relieve them. The 
ruling class were making a failure of ruling. Moreover, a 
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new class had risen in importance. Great manufacturing 
towns had come into existence j a very numerous, rich, 
well-educated middle class of trading people had been 
created. Not only the workpeople, but the shopkeepers 
and the rich manufacturers themselves, and the increasing 
professional men, doctors, lawyers, literary men, were very 
insufficiently represented in Parliament. Parliament as it 
existed shewed itself incapable of coping with the difficulties 
of the country, and consequently it was reformed by the 
great Reform Bill of 1832. The franchise was lowered, 
and seats were taken away from decayed places and given 
to populous towns and to counties. The new ruling class 
did their duty pretty well. The Whig Ministry after 1832 
and the Conservative Government of Sir Robert Peel 
carried many very useful measures, and immensely in- 
creased the general confidence of all people in the capacity 
and good intentions of the Government. The House of 
Commons was now freed from the direct influence of the 
House of Lords in the election of its members, and was 
the envy and model of all foreign constitutionally-governed 
States. 

But the call for further reform in it continued. The 
impulse of reform in legislation set on foot in 1832 began 
to slacken. England was probably never better governed 
than it was under Sir Robert Peel, but for twenty years 
after the fall of Sir Robert Peel, in 1847, neither the foreign 
nor domestic administration of affairs was very able. The 
middle class, who had a preponderating voice in elections, 
were not very keenly alive to their responsibilities, and in 
some of the smaller boroughs corruption certainly existed. 
The very rapid strides of education ; the circulation of 
newspapers, which became so much greater after the repeal 
of the paper duty in 1861 ; the increase of railways, which 
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enabled members of the House of Commons to constantly 
meet their constituents and other inhabitants of the places 
which they represented in public meetings, or to make 
speeches in other parts of the country, while not relaxing' 
their attendance at Westminster, led to a general interest in 
politics. A real knowledge of public affairs was spread 
abroad which called for the giving of votes to those whose 
grandfathers could not have used votes with intelligence, or 
with safety to others or to themselves. So the Reform 
Hills of 1867 and ^884-5 extended the franchise to all 
men of any education and ability who cared to get it, 
and again redistributed seats, so as to give all parts of 
the country a fairly equal share in returning members. 
Scotland, AVales, and Ireland, however, still return more 
members in proportion to their numbers than the rest 
of the kingdom, on the ground that they are further 
from the centre of government, and from the rather need- 
less fear, in the case of one at least, that they are likely 
to be overlooked. 

And here we may pause for a moment to speak of the 
right of voting. It is not a natural right, it is a feature of 
a highly artificial system of government, conferred by the 
consent of others. Every man may be said to have a 
natural right to have his own way, and manage his own 
affairs. But in a civilized country every man’s affairs are 
also the affairs of someone else. So they must manage 
them by agreement. A man has a natural right to say 
“I want to do so and so myself.” But Tom and Harry 
have no natural right to vote that Dick shall do so and so. 
They have naturally only the right of the stronger, which 
is not right at all, but force. But as using this would 
obviously end in confusion and loss all round, devices like 
voting and returning representatives to act for us, and 
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taking the voice of the majority, have been gradually 
evolved by the agreement of wise men. 4482. 

Into this circle of wise men the whole people, practically, 
of this country have won their way. If we have followed 
this description of how they have won it we shall see that 
it is because they have become worthy of winning it. It is 
our duty to continue to prove ourselves worthy, and to 
make ourselves more worthy, for there is no finality about 
it. We have always something to learn. And we always 
are acting for others as well as for ourselves. If every 
grown man and woman in this country — paupers, tramps, 
drunkards, lunatics — had votes, and all agreed together, 
yet we should still be ruling for others besides ourselves. 
Not only for people all over the world, whom our 
action must influence, but for the most important part 
of our own population, the children who in thirty years 
will have superseded us, and who must be immensely 
helped or hampered by the arrangements which we hand 
down to them. One chief duty of a citizen is to study 
history. It will shew him what a very small space one 
generation occupies in a continuous story, but how very 
much each generation is influenced by what it has received 
from the past, and how much therefore it will influence 
what is to come in the future. Looking at the way in 
which attention to duty has had its reward, and at the vast 
improvement in the general condition of mankind, which 
has already taken place slowly, history should make us 
hopeful, but patient, and very careful of our responsibilities. 
History tells us of no change for the better unaccompanied 
by suffering or by some, at least temporary, drawbacks; 
and it tells us of no permanent good ever done without 
thought, and in a hurry. Short cuts to the Promised Land 
have always landed pilgrims in the Slough of Despond. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE CONSTITUTION AND THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 

T he Government of England then has thus come to 
be conducted by Parliament, or in correct constitu- 
tional language, by the “Crown in Parliament.” The 
Crown in Parliament can do everything which is not a 
naturally impossible thing to be done. It cannot make 
two and two come to five, it cannot make the idle and 
vicious prosperous and happy, but theoretically an Act of 
Parliament can take away anybody’s life or property ; it 
can even abolish Parliament itself, or any part of Parlia- 
ment. Tl^cre js no w ritten Comtitution of England which 
cannot be chaTiged by an ordinary Act of Parliament. 
Many countries, the United States and Belgium for in- 
stance, have fundamental laws which cannot be altered by 
the ordinary means. These fundamental laws had to be 
established because the Constitutions of these countries 
came into existence at one moment, without a force of 
immemorial tradition and practice existing to keep them 
steady-going and prudent. Our whole Government depends 
upon votes in Parliament, and rcaWy upon votes in the 
House of Commons, so that it is doubly necessary with us 
that this House should be carefully chosen and checked 
by devices which enable it to think twice about what it is 
doing. We will try and see what this most elaborate and 
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most powerful form of government really is and does. 
The voice of the people at large speaks through Parliament. 
Really popular government is best secured in this way, for 
the people at large cannot debate, in an assembly of even 
a thousand people discussion would be impossible, much 
more among many thousands. Orderly popular govern- 
ment, prepared to act on reason and not on impulse, must 
speak through a limited number of representatives. 

The members of the House of Commons are elected to 
represent, that is, to speak for and to act for the various 
towns, parts of towns, and county districts of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. When Parliament has been dis- 
solved, or when a chance vacancy occurs in any one of 
these constituencies, one, two, or more men offer them- 
selves as candidates for the seat^ as it is called. If only 
one candidate offers himself, he is duly nominated by some 
of the electors, and no other appearing to dispute the scat 
with him, he is declared to be elected. But more generally 
two candidates offer themselves, and then, both being 
nominated, a day is fixed for the polling, which is to decide 
between them. But before being nominated every candi- 
date is obliged to put down a sum of money to cover the 
necessary expenses of the election. This is done to 
prevent foolish people who merely want to advertise them- 
selves from coming forward as candidates. It can never 
hinder any man from becoming a candidate who has any 
chance of being elected. If he has not the money himself, 
a man who is really acceptable to a large number of the 
electors can always have the money found for him. When 
the day of polling comes polling -.stations are erected in 
different parts of the district, and all electors whose names 
are entered in a register are given numbers, which are 
written against their names on the register. By this means 
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their names are readily found on a copy of the register in 
each polling-place, and when it is found that they are duly 
registered electors they are given a stamped ballot paper with 
the names of the candidates upon it, arranged in alphabetical 
order, and they put a cross X against the name of the 
candidate whom they prefer. Then, having put this mark 
on the paper, in a compartment so built that no one can 
see them do it, they hand the paper, folded, to the person in 
charge of the polling-place, shew the stamp on the back, and 
then the voter puts it, still folded, into a box. At the end 
of the day the papers are counted, and the man who has 
most marks against his name is declared to be elected. 

Tliis is a specimen of a voting paper. The voter on this 
paper has voted for Mr. Short, the other candidate for 
whom he has not voted, being Mr. Codlin. If any mark 


CODLIN, B. 


SHORT, M. 

X 


besides the X is put upon the paper, or if two crosses 
X X are put upon the paper, the vote does not count at 
all. No one can tell how you vote, unless you choose to 
tell them. But if an election is disputed, two judges, trying 
an election, can make an order for ballot papers to be 
looked at by themselves, or the House of Commons can 
give such an order. The ballot papers are torn out of a 
book, with counterfoils like a cheque book. There is a 
number on the paper and on the counterfoil, and every 
voter lias also a number on the register, and this number 
D 
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is put on the counterfoil too. But after the ballot papers 
hare been checked by the counterfoils, the latter are sealed 
up and sent to London, never to be opened except on an order 
by two judges, or by the House of Commons as above, and 
at the end of twelve months they are destroyed. They are 
kept for a time in case the judges should wish to compai^e 
them with the ballot papers in the case of a disputed election. 
This secret voting is called voting by ballot, and is resorted 
to in order to prevent bribery and intimidation. It is no 
use paying a man for his vote when you cannot tell after all 
how he gives it, and it is no use threatening him with bad 
conscciuences if he votes in a certain way, if you cannot 
find out whether he has done so or not. There is a great 
deal to be said for a man having what is called the courage 
of his opinions, and voting openly for the man whom he 
prefers in the face of all the world ; but since the ballot is 
the law we must keep it in spirit as well as in the letter. 
It is against the spirit of the law to ask a man how he has 
voted. We should never do it. If he is a weak man, if he 
is afraid that his fellow-workmen, or his employer, or the 
man to whom he owes money perhaps, will disapprove of 
his vote, he is tempted to tell a lie. It is better not to ask 
a man beforehand how he is going to vote ; it sometimes 
amounts to a kind of pressure upon him to vote in a certain 
way. If the law could prevent what is called canvassing, 
we should have more independent voting, and people who 
really neither knew nor cared about the matter would often 
not vote at all. But it is impossible probably to prevent 
canvassing, and the law should never try and do even good 
things when it is certain that it will fail to do them. Such 
action only brings the law into contempt. But if a man 
thinks that he knows more about politics, or about the 
candidates, than his neighbours, there is no harm in his 
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trying to instruct his neighbours beforehand. Giving a vote 
is a very solemn responsibility. There is no assembly' on 
earth which has such power for good or for evil as the 
English House of Commons, and every vote has some 
influence on the composition of this assembly. Therefore 
it is a great pity that men should always blindly vote for 
the candidate who wears the colours of some particular 
party, because, as they say, they have always voted blue, or 
green, or red, or whatever the colour may be. Voters 
should try and understand something about the merits of 
the great questions on which candidates will be called upon 
to decide if they get into Parliament. If they know 
nothing about these questions, they had better not vote at 
all. They should, however, also consider the personal 
character of the candidates who appear before them. If 
livery constituency returned the man who was really best 
known and most highly respected for his personal cliaracter 
in that constituency, it would not in the least matter by 
what party name the men so elected were called ; a Parlia- 
ment made up of such men would be a thoroughly good 
Parliament. Voters may also think of the knowledge and 
experience in politics of the men who stand for Parliament. 
Governing a great nation is not an easy task; it is the 
greatest business in the world. Some young men, who 
have been educated among politicians, are better trained in 
the work than some older men who have passed the better 
part of their lives in getting money in business, and who 
have not had practical acquaintance with any sort of 
government of mankind. William Pitt the younger, 
brought up under the eye of his father the great Commoner, 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer at twenty-three and Prime 
Minister at twenty-five, and a very good one too, but his is 
quite an exceptional case. However good a politician a 
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man may be when he goes into Parliament, practical 
acquaintance ith the real work of Parliament, and contact 
continually with the greatest men in Parliament, will make 
him a better ])olitician after he has sat in the House than 
he was before, unless, of course, he be either very stupid or 
very extra\agnnt, careless and dishonest in character. A 
well-tried member is therefore often a safer choice than a 
new man ; but, again, a well-tried member may have been 
well tried, and found wanting in judgment. It is a betraying 
of your trust to \-ote for such a man for old acquaintance, 
or for the sake of what he was ten years ago. For the vote 
is a trust besto Acd upon every man by agreement with his 
fellows, as we [jointed out above, a trust held for others, for 
Englishmen, for our wives, for our children, for India, for 
many races across the sea, for mankind, who have produced 
no nobler fabric of government than the English Constitu- 
tion. If this fails to secure law, order, prosperity, liberty, 
and power, an irreparable injury is inflicted on some of the 
noblest political ideals of the whole human race. Never 
therefore should we treat politics as a game, or as a means 
of satisfying personal likes and dislikes. To be a worthy 
citizen of luigland is a most serious task, far more important 
than getting money for ourselves. Indeed, if a candidate 
offers us some great boon for ourselves, we should be very 
careful how we vote for him, and consider very deeply 
whether we are not being swayed by a hope of personal 
advantage to support a man wdio is not likely to do the 
best for the whole country. If therefore we are owners of 
house, or land, or householders, or lodgers at ;^io a year, 
or have some of the other qualifications for becoming a 
voter, such as receiving house room from an employer as 
part of our wages — any man of twenty-one who really 
works, and is not a rolling-stone, can become a voter — we 
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should get our name put upon the register. This we can 
do by applying to the overseers of the parish in which our 
qualification lies before July 20th in any year.* VVe should do 
it ourselves if possible, not trust to any political organiza- 
tion to do it for us. Then we should do our best to qualify 
ourselves for a great task, for the privilege of working in a 
great cause in which we have such fellow-workers as Simon 
de Montfort, "Edward I., Sir Thomas More, Pym, Hampdem 
the two ritts, Sir Robert Peel, John Bright, omitting living 
names. We are not called upon to do as they did, but if 
anyone is to do work like theirs, it can only be by the 
honest co operation of such as we are. 

The following are the qualifications for giving a vote at 
present rather more fully expressed than above. 

The Franchise is conferred in counties, and in towns in 
England which are counties, on freeholders of the annual 
value of 40s. ; copyholders of the value of ; leaseholders 
for sixty years or upwards of the value of ^5, of more than 
twenty and less than sixty years of the value of In 

counties and boroughs on occupiers as owners or tenants of 
land or tenements to the value of ;^io a year; on lodgers 
occupying premises of the value of a year unfurnished; 
on occupiers of any premises by virtue of an employment 
or office, the person under whom the office, i'i:c., is held not 
living on the same premises. The inhabitant occupier also 
of any dwelling-house rated for the relief of the poor has a 
vote. Freeholders and copyholders by purchase must have 
been in possession for six months, leaseholders by purchase 
for twelve months. Occupiers must have been in occu- 
pation for twelve months, and in English boroughs must 
have resided for six months of the qualifying year within 
seven miles of the borough. The registration year ends 

• Lodgers must claim every year before July 25th ; but Lodgers claim 
for the first time before August 20th. 
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for all classes of voters on July 15th. Aliens and persons 
who have received parochial relief, other than medical 
relief, within the year are disqualified. Owners and occupiers 
once on the register need not claim every year. Lodgers 
must claim year by year, and claims must at present be 
made in the first twenty-five days of August. Revising 
Barristers hold courts to consider claims, and to hear ob- 
jections, in September, after which the registers are finally 
made up for the year. 

But if the res[)onsibility of the voter is .so great, by how- 
much greater is the responsibility of the member elected ? 
Many men try to get into the House for unw-orthy ends. 
It is so very rcsiiectablc to be able to write JM.P. after 
your name, the House is the pleasantest club in London, 
it opens the door to so much .society, it may open the door 
to advancement in business, it gets a man’s name into 
the papers. It would seem that there are some men w'ho 
would rather have their names in the paper as being 
hanged than not have them in at all. 'Ehe members whom 
it is our hard w'ork and privilege to discover and vote 
for must not be such as these. The member who goes 
into the House for the highest motives enters deliberately 
upon the hardest w’ork a man can do. To sit for 
hours day after day, night after night, month after month, 
in the House, to really attend to what goes on, to work in 
the numerous committees, whose w-earisome proceedings 
never get fully reported in the papers, to really try and 
master the various questions which arise, this is work 
man, and a strong man in body and mind. Members 
lament are not paid for their work. Any man 
M|0^j^not- give the time without pay can always be 
who want him to represent them. But the 
fetm/Sieaison agaiaat it is that to uav the best members 
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what they are worth would be too expensive, to pay 
them anything considerable would encourage inferior 
men, every fluent speaker, newspaper man, and busybody, 
to try and get in, and then make a trade of politics, voting 
to keep his salary. A man of the capacity and position of 
a firstrate member of Parliament can in England make 
such a sum at the bar, in business, or in literature, that 
it would be insulting to offer him less than some thousands 
a year. Paid members in England would seldom be 
men who otherwise w’ould be working for weekly wages, 
they would more generally be the briefless barristers and 
the less successful journalists. America and Australia and 
France, where they pay their members, shew us how 
the evil of inferior men making a trade of politics as 
paid members lowers the whole political tone. The 
English Parliament may misbehave itself at times, but 
it has long ceased to be corrupt. The holders of certain 
offices under the Crown, bankrupts, felons, and lunatics, 
cannot sit in the House. The acceptance of most paid 
offices under the Crown forces a member to vacate his 
seat, but he can be re-elected. A member can only resign 
his seat by accepting some disqualif) ing office, usually the 
Ste wardshi p of.lli^ Gl^teia Huiuiruds, a nominal office 
preserved for tTiaf puri)ose. 

Parliament does not sit all the year round. It is very 
important that members should have time to attend to 
their own business and to local business, for so only 
can they really keep in sympathy and in touch with the 
actu^il business world of the country. It is enough, and 
indispensable, that the paid ministers should be incessantly 
occupied in public business, and it is probably good for 
them to be out of office sometimes. 

However, members of Parliament must consider their own 
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responsibilities and duties. We will briefly consider what 
goes on there. 

At one end of the House sits the Speaker, who is elected 
by the House at the beginning of every Parliament to act 
as chairman and to keep order, and to represent the House 
as a body outside its own precincts. On his right hand sit 
the Cabinet Ministers and those who usually act with them, 
and on his left those who usually act against them. The 
two sides are usually called the Government and the 
Opposition. It may seem \ ery absurd that half the leading 
men in the country should be always trying to prevent 
the other half from doing what they think best, but in 
practice it generally w'orks well. 1'he alternative to two 
regular parties in opposition to each other is a collection 
of groups or factions. Where these exist jxirliamentary 
management, or the balancing of group against group 
by offering them concessions to win their votes, becomes a 
sort of trade, and re.sults in the lowering of the standard of 
political honesty, and generally in ra[)id changes of 
successive w'eak governments, as in France. Often both 
sides of the House really agree upon the principle of 
measures, but this practice of a regular opposition ensures 
a complete criticism of ever) thing which is brought forward, 
and few important laws are carried without being improved 
in detail by criticisms coming from the Opposition side. 
When a law is proposed it is presented as a Bill, printed 
that all may be able to read it. It is read a first time, 
sometimes without discussion. Then it comes on for 
second reading, and its principles are debated, and if there 
is a division of opinion the House divides. Those who 
approve of the Bill go out at one door, those who dis- 
approve at another. Each are counted, and the majority 
of votes decides whether the Bill is to go on or not. If 
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the second reading is carried the House then goes into 
Committee on the Bill. Its details are debated clause 
by clause, and amendments proposed, which are either 
i^nserted or rejected. It is very important that a Bill 
should be subjected to this searching criticism. For if 
it is drawn up in obscure or doubtful language the Judges, 
who have to administer the law, may find out that it really 
says something which it was not meant to say, but they 
have to decide by what it does say. They are not Judges 
of the intentions of the House of Commons, but of the 
laws. What the Judges declare to be the law is the law, till it 
is altered again by Parliament. So Parliament has to be 
quite sure what it means, and that it says what it means. 
Well, after a Bill has gone through Committee it is reported 
to the House as amended, and comes on for third reading, 
and if extensive alterations have been made it is often again 
debated, and another division taken upon it. Then it goes 
to the House of Lords, and goes through the same process 
there. If alterations are made it has to come back again to 
the House of Commons for the alterations to be considered, 
and then goes up to the House of Lords again, till it has 
finally passed both Houses. A Bill may originate in the 
House of Lords and come down to the Commons, in which 
case the same process goes on, but reversed in order. Only 
Bills which contain votes of money, plans for raising taxes 
and expenditure of money, must originate in the House of 
Commons and cannot be altered in the House of Lords. 
This originated in the fact that the House of Lords 
used to pay different taxes from people who did not 
hold land from the Crown as they did. It is continued 
because it is thought best that elected members should 
be the sole judges of what those who elect them should 
pay for public purposes. 
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After a Bill has passed both Houses it goes before the 
Crown, and receives the Royal assent as a matter of course. 
As the Crown only acts through the Ministers, and as the 
Ministers are those who command a majority in the House 
of Commons, or very rarely those who are allowed for a 
little while to govern by a majority which does not intend 
always to support them, it is obvious that the consent of 
the Crown is only formal. If the Ministers objected to a 
Bill they would stop it earlier. 

The Bill so passed is law. It can only be altered by 
another law, passing in the same way, to repeal or 
amend it. 

The law in England therefore is something which we all, 
through our representatives, have agreed to make or not to 
alter. It is therefore to be obeyed, unless we wish to 
repudiate all idea of constitutional government. Of course 
while men have bad passions some will break the law, but 
it is the duty of good citizens to n^spect it even in small 
particulars, and even when they disapj)rove of it personally. 
To do otherwise is to be a traitor and a rebel on a small 
scale, not only against the Oown, but against the Parlia- 
ment and the country. Some men may honestly persuade 
themselves that their higher duty to God or to mankind 
may justify them in breaking the law, but all men are 
sometimes mistaken about these difficult questions of 
divided allegiance; even the very young, the very unlearned, 
and the very few are sometimes wrong, and the conscientious 
law-breaker in England is apt not only to be wrong, but to 
be ridiculous as well. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

A fter the House of Commons in power, though 
before it in age, comes tbe House of Lords. It is 
('ailed the Upper House, the House of Commons the 
l.ower. The House of Lords is composed of peers who 
have been created by the Crown for services in politics, the 
army, navy, law, business, science, and literature. Also 
the eldest sons and further eldest descendants of those 
thus created, who succeed to the title and to a seat on 
their fathers’ deaths. The eldest son of a peer during his 
father’s life, and the younger son of a peer always, is a 
Commoner, unless specially created a peer as any 
Commoner can be. Certain Scotch and Irish peers also 
sit, elected by other Scotch and Irish peers. Some few 
great lawyers sit as law lords, for life only, leaving no title 
to their descendants, and the J udges may be called upon 
to consult with the House of Lords, but not to vote 
in it. For this reason they cannot sit in the House of 
Commons. Two Archbishops and twenty-four Bishops of 
the Church of England also sit. A Church of England 
clergyman, we may remember, cannot sit in the House of 
Commons. The titles borne by members of the House 
of Lords are Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount or Baron, 
in order of precedence. But a Duke has no more power 
or right in the House than a Baron has. Knights, called 
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Sir John So-and-so, or Sir Thomas So-and-so, do not sit in 
the House of Lords, neither do Baronets, who may be 
described as Knights whose eldest sons succeed to their 
title. The eldest son of a peer may be called Lord 
So-and-so, and the younger sons of dukes and marquises 
are Lord Charles or Lord William So-and-so, but they are 
not any of them peers, and do not sit in the House. An 
Irish peer not elected to the House of Lords may be 
elected to the House of Commons for an English con- 
stituency. The House of Lords is presided over by the 
Lord Chancellor, the head of the English law, but he has 
not exactly the functions of the Speaker in the House of 
Commons, he takes part in debate, which the Speaker does 
not* The business of the House is otherwise conducted 
in much the same way as that of the House of Commons. 
The Lords are the elder brother of the parliamentary 
family, tracing a direct descent from the ancient Witan and 
Council, but the elder brother has given up voluntarily his 
birthright to the younger, the House of Commons. 

The House of Lords has been spoken of above as 
sharing in the work of law-making with the House of 
Commons, and in theory having equal power with it, 
except over Money Bills. As a matter of fact its power is 
not, should not be, and cannot be, equal to that of the 
House of Commons. It is not equal, for apart from the 
great and important exception of Money Bills which the 
Lords cannot alter, the House of Lords does not now 
oppose the wish of the country clearly expressed through 
the House of Commons. If there is reason to sup[)ose 
that the country has not really made up its mind on an 

• It is possible th.^t the T^rd Chancellor should not l)e a peer, in 
which case he wouhl merely preside and not debate. But he is now 
always created a peer. 
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important question, or has changed its mind, the House of 
Lords by rejecting a Bill gives an opportunity to the House 
of Commons, and to the country, of reconsidering the 
question. It should not be equal to the House of 
Commons, because its members sit of personal right, and 
are not elected, except the Scotch and Irish peers who are 
elected by other peers. It cannot be equal to the House 
of Commons, because real power depends upon something 
more than written laws or guarantees, or force of precedent. 
The force of public opinion can speak through the House 
of Commons more directly, but will of necessity make 
itself felt also in the House of Lords. For the House of 
T.ords is after all composed of men accustomed to public 
life, and liable to be influenced by the force of real public 
opinion, and they will always be persuaded by it or give in 
to it, when it is unmistakably expressed. They have 
recognised this inferiority of their real power, and now 
amend and sometimes delay for reconsideration Bills 
coming from the Lower House, but never permanently 
refuse to pass those of any importance upon which the 
Lower House insists. Amending a Bill is a very different 
matter from rejecting it. Often the constituencies have 
been consulted upon the principle of a Measure, and to 
reject a Bill altogether which has passed the Lower House 
is often to reject the expressed opinion of the majority in 
the country. But the constituencies have seldom expressed 
rmy opinion upon the details of a Bill, and to amend 
details passed by the House of Commons is often to put 
back for re-consideration points upon which the judgment 
of the country is really quite uncertain. 

Like very many of our arrangements the composition of 
the House of Lords seems to be strange, and out of 
keeping with theories of popular government. Not only 
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men created peers for great services, but the descendants of 
men who were some of them created peers for very bad 
reasons, have their seats for life, have theoretically very 
great power, and in practice extensive powers over laws 
and policy. No doubt the composition of the House 
could be theoretically better, but in practice it fulfils some 
useful functions. We may remember that the business of 
the House is really done by a very limited number. It is 
done by Cabinet Ministers, men who have been Cabinet 
Ministers, men who have sat for long in the House of 
Commons before becoming peers, by eminent lawyers, 
generals, and men who have been in the Home Civil 
Service, or been ambassadors and colonial governors. 
Besides, many of them have had long experience in the 
management of large estates and in local government. 
The others may come in to swell the division lists on great 
occasions, but never alter the way a vote of the House 
will go. 

All the many nations who have copied the English Con- 
stitution have felt that some sort of “Second Chamber,” 
as it is called, is necessary, not to stop the popular House, 
but to prevent its doing possible mischief in a state of 
excitement, and to give the country the chance of taking 
second thoughts. So in France and in the United States 
we find a Senate contrived so as to be a more stable and 
less popular body than the House of Representatives, 
which in those countries answers to our House of 
Commons. The difficulty of deliberately making such 
a Second Chamber — a difficulty which those countries 
have not escaped— is that if it is filled with nobodies it 
is not a check upon the other, and is despised; and if 
it is filled with eminent men and experienced statesmen 
only it is apt to. be too powerful. In a living political 
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organism like England, where political life really exists, 
power will always be found to reside in those who really 
command respect by their political capacity and character, 
as we have tried already to point out. With the growth 
of the political knowledge of all classes, the political 
power of the House of Lords has declined from being 
greater than that of the Commons to being equal, from 
being equal to being less. It rests entirely in the hands 
of the people and their representatives to keep it less 
and make it less still; or the Commons can exalt it 
again by shewing that they themselves are not wise, 
patriotic, and orderly any longer. If all the weaker 
members of the House of Lords insisted upon their 
privilege of voting continually, and swayed the decisions 
of that House, the Lords would lose what influence they 
have in fact. As it is there are some very noticeable 
features about debates in the House of Lords. Men 
who have had varied experiences in different kinds of 
government, command, and law, carry them on, and 
they are free to debate things as tliey really are. They 
are not subject to the temptation, which must beset 
some members of the House of Commons, of debating 
things as their constituents think they are or wish them 
to be. They have no seats to lose by saying unpopular 
truths. The political world would be the poorer for the 
loss of those debates. 

It has been objected that the House of Lords does 
not throw out the bills of a Conservative Government. 
It has done such a thing formerly; it does not do it 
now, because the legislation of no English Government 
IS reactionary. The system of checks in our government 
provides that no important change can be passed till 
public opinion is very strongly pronounced for it, or 
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until public opinion against it is very slightly expressed. 
If changes could be passed more rapidly some changes 
would be reversed again. A vigorous reforming Govern- 
ment — masters of one Chamber, and checked by no 
other — would pass a great many laws, but would some 
day incur unpopularity and fail. Then their opponents 
would come in, and would repeal half the laws of their 
predecessors, and we should live through a series of 
revolutionary changes and of violent reversals of changes 
such as afflicted the later Roman Republic, or France 
from 1814 to 1851. Because our changes are slow they 
also are sure. 

Therefore, while the Lords confine themselves to the 
part of acting as a useful check upon hurry, and as a 
good business-like amender of bills, practical English- 
men, who know that it is much better that things should 
be done well and prudently the day after to-morrow rather 
than done at all risks to-day, will probably continue to 
put up with the anomaly of the House of Lords until 
at least some reasonable plan for amending it, without 
making it too powerful, can be devised. No such plan 
is yet in existence. There is one more consideration 
about the Lords. It is not impossible for us to sit in 
that House. Not likely, perhaps; less unlikely for our 
children, less unlikely still for theirs, if they do their 
best, that is, to make themselves worthy citizens and 
successful men. The ranks of the House of Lords arc 
open. The grandfathers of some peers were working 
men. Some actual peers were certainly once very poor 
and obscure men. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE CROWN, 

N ext in the consideration of the parts of the Parlia- 
mentary Government, but first in dignity, comes the 
Crown. The power of the Crown has varied greatly at 
various times, according to the personal character of the 
Sovereign and the circumstances of the time. William I. 
and Henry VIIL were, for different reasons, nearly despotic 
rulers, doing as they liked. Elizabeth pursued a policy of 
her own, and made her Ministers acquiesce in it. William 
III. put his veto upon bills which had passed both Houses. 
George HI. chose Ministers irrespective of the wishes of 
the House of Commons. Put the Crown now acts through 
Ministers, and has no policy of its own. Stra nge a s it maj^ 
seem, the decrease in royal power -V^s partly caused by the 
Crown becoming herjeditajy. Kings used to be chosen 
for their personal qualities, and being strong men chosen 
to rule, of course did rule. Neither Alfred, nor Ethelstan, 
nor Canute, nor Harold, nor William I., nor William II., 
nor Henry L, nor Stephen, nor Henry II., nor John, were 
what we should call lawful heirs of their immediate prede- 
cessors. Yet they were all lawful kings. But when the 
rule was observed that a son was always to succeed his 
father, the son could not always have power really. His 
age or character sometimes forbade it, and others had to 
govern in his name. This rule of succession, however, 
£ 
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was never made a law till 1701, when, by the Act of 
Settlement, a regular order of succession, of which the 
Queen is now the representative, was established by law 
on certain conditions. So long as those conditions are 
kept the succession cannot be changed. And it has been 
found a good thing to have at the head of a constitu- 
tionally governed State a constitutional monarch ruling 
in accordance with the law, and succeeding according to 
a fixed rule, to obviate disputes and rivalry about the 
highjesjt_place in the State. That highest place is the 
formal origin oflSl the rest of the executive power in 
the State, and the means through which the legislative 
power becomes operative. All Ministers, judges, and 
public, servants, officers in the army and navy, officiah 
in India, and governors in the colonies, hold office undei 
the Crown. The dissolution of one Parliament, the calling 
of another, the changes of Ministry, go on under the 
authority of the Crown. Justice is administered in the 
name of the Crown. Offenders are prosecuted by the 
Crown. 

The Crown is the supreme Commander of the Army and 
Navy. The Crown bestows titles and decorations, and pro- 
motes to offices of public trust. The taxes: are nominaljy 
paid to the Crown, but the actual personal allowance re- 
served for keeping up the dignity of the Crown, that is, the 
dignity of the nation, is small compared with the total 
amount raised for the public service, and less than the 
value of the personal estates and revenue which the Crown 
has from time to time surrendered for the public benefit. 
But the wearer of the Crown being irremovable an d irre- 
spoi^ible before the law, thou^gh his or her responsibi lity i s 
of course morally of the highest kind, cannot be allowed 
to exercise personal power directly in the administration of 
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a self-governing State. Ministers are responsible for the 
advice which they give to the Crown, which the Crown 
follows. 

The Crown can only act Constitutionally through Ministers, 
and is practically obliged to rely on Ministers who have 
the confidence of a majority of the House of Commons. 
But all the same the Crown is not a mere ornamental 
figure-head. Ministers arc of one pa rt.y . or. . an nth nr, ,ihe 
Crown is above parties and belong s to none. An elected 
President, as in France or America, is more the head of 
his party than the head of the State, and in consequence 
party successes are pushed further, and party strife is more 
unscrupulous, than in England, where the highest place is 
above the reach of party leaders. We have a moderating 
influence always at hand to smooth the worst difficulties of 
party conflict. May we make a homely illustration ? We, 
many of us, play cricket, and we all know the game. 
Well, English politics without the Crown would be like 
cricket without the Umpire. The Umpire cannot change 
a single law of the game, but he can tell men when they 
are out, and tell the others to go in. He can suspend the 
game when play is unadvisable, and can declare that it is 
time to begin again. The orderly conduct of the game is 
impossible without him, and one player out of the two 
playing sides, elected to take his place, could never give 
the same satisfaction for half an hour. The Crown is the 
Umpire of English political life, not making the laws, but 
the person through whom the rules of the Constitution 
act. In one respect indeed the Crown can exercise great 
influence for the good of the country in foreign affairs. 

Sovereign is one of a society, some members of 
which are really personal rulers of great States. In times 
of doubt and difficulty the Crown can hold confidential 
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relations with these, can warn and be warned, advise and 
instruct, in a way which would be open to no minister, 
however able and trusted. It may be fifty years hence 
before our grandchildren know all that the Crown has done 
for England in that way in the present reign. But all 
political communications from foreign Sovereigns to the 
English Crown are laid before the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and the Crown never gives formal audience 
to a Foreign Ambassador except in the presence of the 
same Secretary. But in domestic affairs the Crown can 
exercise influence too. The Sovereign is the highest 
political personage, and holds office for life. All important 
business must be submitted by Ministers to the Sovereign. 
The,.S_Oi:ci:Qign _has unrivalled experience in public affairs, 
dealing in turn with Ministers of all parties, and regarding 
all questions from a non-party point of view. A wearer of 
the Crown, therefore, unless a very stupid person to begin 
with, must in course of time acquire very valuable ex- 
perience, and can, and does, give advice to the Ministers 
which must be listened to, and is i)retty sure to be worth 
regarding. The Crown is therefore a moderating influence 
at the head of affairs in England, tending to draw the 
existing Government away from party towards national 
considerations. 

But the Crown is something more. England is the 
centre of an Emigre. TiiaXIro.WJiJs the gold en link that 
binds India and the Colonies^ to us. It is more than 
doubtful iTthe^y w'ouid submit to the supremacy of changing 
partisan Presidents. And the existence of the Crown in 
England enables us to furnish our great dependencies and 
self-governing colonies with Viceroys and Governors, who 
give to them too the advantage of a moderating power 
lifted above their contending parties. We must be loyal to 
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the Crown, for the Crown is loyal to us, and is the per- 
sonification of our Constitution and of our law. To be 
loyal and respectful to the Crown is with us the privilege of 
freemen, not the homage of slaves. It is to be loyal to 
the law of the country, to the unity of the Empire, to the 
memory of our fathers and to the majesty of our native 
land. The present wearer of the Crown has shewn how 
the work of a Constitutional Sovereign should be perfectly 
done, and how the highest social position in England can 
be useful for the furthering of all that is right, true, honest, 
and of good report. 

The women and girls of England in particular must be 
always grateful for the example of what a true woman’s 
influence upon the world can be. There is not one of 
them whose possibilities for good have not been heightened 
by the reign of Her Majesty. Family life, after all, lies at 
the root of all society, and no political life is sound which 
is not founded upon family virtues in the nation. No man 
can rule others well till he has ruled himself, and become 
a Constitutional Sovereign, and not a tyrant in his own 
household. Monarchy may, or may not, in remote ages, 
have sprung from the patriarchal rule of a father over his 
descendants. Certain ly Constitjational^ Monarchy is the 
natural rule in the little home states, the aggregate of 
which make up the nation,^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE MINISTERS. 

T he Crown, as we have said, acts through the Ministers. 

It is one of the peculiarities of the English Consti- 
tution that some of the most important features of it are 
not mentioned in the laws at all. The Cabinet, the Prime 
Minister, the Government, the Opposition, are not known 
to the law, but are most important parts of the working 
system of the Constitution all the same. At an early 
period the Norman kings entrusted various departments of 
their work to special Ministers or officers under them. In 
the reign of Henry III. and of Edward IL, the Barons, 
the House of Lords in fact, tried to control the appoint- 
ment of these Ministers. At the end of Edward III.’s 
reign the Commons took upon themselves to accuse 
Ministers who had ruled badly in their several departments, 
and the practice was continued while Parliament was strong 
under the Lancastrian kings, but dropped when strong 
monarchs chose their own Ministers and dismissed or 
beheaded them at will during the Tudor reigns. Under 
James I. and Charles I. this plan of Iinpeachmeni^ as it wt»s 
called, was revived, and the Commons accused Ministers, 
who were tried before the House of Lords, and punished 
by them. Under Charles IL the same practice continued, 
and it went on sometimes later. When the Ministers were 
really the servants of the Crown, and appointed or dis- 
missed by the Crown without reference to the wishes of 
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Parliament, this was the only way in which Parliament 
could keep an effective check upon their conduct. But 
after the Revolution of 1688, and especially in the reign 
of Anne, it began to be recognised that though the Ministers 
were called the Ministers of the Crown, yet they could not 
effectively exercise their powers unless they were supported 
by Parliament, which had acquired complete control of 
taxation and legislation, and had practically laid down con- 
conditions upon which the Crown itself should be held. 
Some Ministers, including very prominent men like Lord 
Somers, Harley, Earl of Oxford, and Sir Robert Walpole, 
have been impeached since the Revolution. The last case 
was Lord Melville, at the beginnning of the present century. 
But these impeachments were generally considered to be 
the result of personal malice of party opponents, and were 
not necessary to ensure the responsibility of the Ministers 
to the country. Henceforward it became really un- 
necessary to impeach a Minister, a hostile vote of the 
House of Commons was enough to drive him from office, 
and he was therefore obliged to please Parliament by what 
he did, or else retire. Pitt was able in 1783 and 1784 to 
hold office against the wishes of the House of Commons 
for a short time, only because he had correctly judged that 
the House did not represent the actual wishes of the 
country, and that the coming elections would give him a 
large majority. 

The present practice is, when Ministers have resigned 
office, for the Crown to send for the leading man of the 
party which has a majority in the House of Commons, and 
ask him to form a ministry. He is the new Prime Minister, 
though this is not a formal title. He recommends certain 
men as fit persons to hold chief offices, and the Crown, 
acting as trustee for the interests of the nation at laige, 
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accepts their names and appoints them as a rule, though 
occasionally suggesting modifications, especially if from his 
bad or frivolous personal character a man proposed is likely 
to bring the government into contempt and odium. But 
of course the Prime Minister is himself anxious to be 
assisted by men of high character and abilities. If he said 
that he was obliged to be supported by a certain man, and 
could not undertake to form a Ministry without him, the 
Crown would now give way to his views. Of these Ministers, 
some, from twelve to eighteen usually in number, form the 
Cabinet, or inner circle of powerful Ministers. It is the 
invariable custom for certain high officials to be in the 
Cabinet, but there is no rule about some other offices. 
The Postmaster-General, for instance, or the President of 
the Local Government Board, may be in the* Cabinet in 
some Ministries and not in others. The whole body of 
Ministers, in the Cabinet or not, are called the Government. 
The Cabinet consult together upon laws, taxes, and measures 
of public policy, and are collectively responsible for what 
they propose. If a Minister differs very strongly from the 
rest, he resigns his office. In smaller matters of difference, 
however, he will give in to his colleagues, and is then 
equally responsible with them, even though he has disagreed 
with what they propose. AH meetings of the Cabinet are 
secret, and it is a point of honour not to reveal differences 
of opinion and conflicting arguments in them, though 
people can often shrewdly guess at these. Not only do 
the Cabinet conduct the business of the country and of 
parliament, but in practice now no important law* can be 
passed unless it originates with the Cabinet. The great 
increase and complexity of public business now would 
make all business impossible unless some authoritative 
body were to settle to what business Parliament is really to 
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devote itself seriously. Only a Member of Parliament, 
who is not in the Government, can by raising some question 
over and over again at last persuade the Government that 
it is important enough for them to undertake it. Thus, 
in spite of the theoretic omnipotence of the House of 
Commons, the House as a whole has less practical power 
than it had, and the Cabinet has more. Members of the 
House who usually support the Government are often 
obliged to do so, even when they disagree with it, or risk 
losing their seats. Members of the Cabinet sometimes 
judge of the importance of questions quite as much by the 
way in which they are received by great public meetings in 
the country as by the way in which Parliament looks at 
them I for those public meetings are the masters of 
Parliament whenever an election occurs, and can change 
its Members. 

It is the prerogative of the Crown, acting through the 
Ministers, to make Treaties with foreign powers, to declare 
war and to make peace. It is often essential to the success 
of negotiations that they should be carried on with more or 
less secrecy. Delicate proposals, and compromises upon 
which peace depends, cannot be always suggested in 
public. But the Ministry knows perfectly well that it must 
always be held responsible to Parliament for what it has 
concluded, and no war can be carried on for a day without 
parliamentary support. Ministers now are not likely to 
( ommit the country to measures which involve war, without 
being very sure that the interests of the country demand 
such a sacrifice, and that the country through Parliament 
will support them in the course which they follow. 

The Cabinet continue to hold office till the votes of 
Parliament convince it that it can no longer be secure of a 
majority by which to carry its measures. Then it may 
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either offer its resignation to the Crown, the Crown either 
accepting its resignation or begging it to try again ; or it 
may advise the Crown to dissolve Parliament, and see 
whether a new one will support the Ministry or not. In 
the unlikely case of a Ministry clinging to office, in spite 
of the manifest hostility of Parliament and of the country, 
it would be the duty of the Crown, as supreme Umpire, to 
ask for their resignation, provided of course that the Crown 
could secure new Ministers through whom to act. But a 
hostile Parliament can force a Ministry to a resignation by 
preventing their carrying out their policy, or, as a last 
resource, could refuse to vote any money and leave them 
powerless. But the rules of the Constitution, though 
unwritten and of no legal force, are too well understood to 
allow matters to come to such a pass as that. 

The Ministers while in office are responsible for carrying 
on the business of the country. In each department they 
are assisted by experienced officials, who are permanently 
employed, and do not change with changing governments. 
These permanent officials may have their private political 
opinions, but tliey arc not made by political appoint- 
ments, but have been originally admitted into the Civil 
Service, as it is called, by competitive examination, and do 
their best to serve the country under all governments. 
A great deal of the efficiency of the public service depends 
on these men. It is a good thing that not only the 
very highest places, but the lower places also, among those 
who have to carry out the laws should be filled by persons 
who are not liable to be turned out as one party or another 
get the upper hand, who have the benefit of long 
experience of their work, and who have no temptation 
to put party or personal interests before the national interest 
in doing it. Because they are not elected they can be paid 
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for their work without the risk of introducing corruption. 
Civil servants may not sit in the House of Commons, in 
order that they may be the more free from party ties. 

The Prime Minister, the leader of the Cabinet, is usually 
First Lord of the Treasury, not that he really has much to 
do now with the keeping or spending of Treasure. No such 
offic e as Prime Minister, or Premier, exists, but in practice 
one man heads the Government and leads the Cabinet 
under this popularly given title. His business is really 
to keep up a general superintendence over the whole 
business of the country. The Secretaries to the Treasury 
act as Whips, as they are called, to keep the government 
party together in the House, and to communicate the 
intentions of the government to them, but are of course 
not in the Cabinet. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
really to preside over the keeping of the public accounts, 
to estimate what money will be wanted for the public 
service every year, and to provide a scheme of taxation 
for getting that money. He is obliged to be in close 
correspondence with the leading bankers and business men 
of I^ondon, and as London is the centre of the money 
market of the world the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
l)erhaps the most important figure in the whole business 
world. Upon the wise management of the English money 
matters a great deal of the business and prosperity of 
England and the world depends. 

The Lord Chancellor is always in the Cabinet. He is a 
Judge, and the head of the lawyers in England. In old 
days the Lord Chancellor used to be as nearly approaching 
a Prime Minister as anybody was. Very often he used 
to be a Bishop, sometimes Archbishop, now of course 
he must be a lawyer, and in practice is always a peer, 
though there is no law that he must be one. The Lord 
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Chancellor is the channel for the appointment of Judges, 
Magistrates, and Justices by the Crown, and practically 
appoints by himself to the higher positions in the law. 
He is the chief legal adviser to the Cabinet. He is keeper 
of the Great Seal to the Crown, and all writs and patents 
which require the great seal to be attached to make 
them valid come from him. He issues the writs for a 
new parliament at the command of the Crown. 

The Home Secretary, presiding over the Home Office, 
has immediate charge of domestic matters in England, the 
control of the police and of the magistrates. He is respon- 
sible for domestic order, and supervises the laws for the 
inspections of factories, coal mines, and prisons. The 
Home Secretary is the original “Secretary of State,” and 
all the other secretaries have been invented to relieve 
him of part of his duties. But any Secretary of State 
can do the work of the others on an emergency. One 
Secretary is always in attendance on the Crown, and 
one is always present in London. One important part 
of the Home Secretary’s duties is to advise the Crown 
in cases where it is advisable to lesson or remit punishments 
which have been imposed upon men in the law courts. 
For though the Crown cannot increase a punishment by a 
single day’s imprisonment, the Prerogative of Mercy, as it 
is called, has been wisely retained, and if after a trial any 
cause appears for mercy, the Crown, on the advice of 
the Home Secretary, can shew mercy and spare the lives 
sometimes of men condemned to death. Partly on this 
account it is often advisable that the Home Secretary 
should be a lawyer, well trained in the law. In theory the 
Home Secretary is Secretary for Ireland as well as 
England. Practically the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant exercises his powers with respect to Ireland. 
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The Foreign Secretary, presiding over the Foreign Office, 
has the important duty of conducting all the affairs of 
England with foreign nations. We have Ambassadors and 
Envoys representing England at all foreign scats of govern- 
ment. They are in constant communication with the 
Foreign Office. We have also consuls at all foreign 
places of importance, who are under the Foreign Office, and 
who look after the interests of individual British subjects 
abroad, and make reports upon questions of trade. Very 
often not only our foreign interests, but peace and war, 
may depend upon the wisdom, foresight, tact, and moder- 
ation of the Foreign Secretary. It is essential that he 
should be conversant with foreign countries and with 
foreign languages. 

The Secretary for India, at the India Office, controls 
to some extent and co-operates with the Viceroy of India. 
He is advised by the Indian Council of fifteen members, 
men conversant with Indian affairs. The Viceroy has also 
a council of thirteen to nineteen members in India, appointed 
by the Crown through the ministers, or by the Viceroy. 
They have under their charge the interests of about fifty 
different peoples in India, comprising an empire greater 
than any ruled over by anyone else, except the emperors ot 
China and of Russia. The Indian Council is appointed by 
the Chief Secretary, but with the consent of existing 
members of the Council. Appointments are for ten years, 
and may be specially renewed for five years more, so 
that the council is a more permanent body than changing 
party ministries in England. A member can only' be 
removed by an address from both Houses of Parliament. 
But the Chief Secretary can introduce Bills into Parliament 
affecting India without consulting his Council, though 
practically he does not do so. The Indian Budget is 
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annually laid before the House of Commons, and the 
Indian Government cannot incur fresh debt without the 
consent of the House, but the House passes no votes 
affecting Indian taxation. The Legislative Council of the 
Viceroy in India consists of seven members nominated 
by the Crown, that is the Chief Secretary, who preside 
over the different departments of government, and of from 
six to twelve additional members appointed by the Viceroy. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, at the Admiralty 
Office, presides over our Naval affairs, that is over the 
force upon which our very existence as a nation, to say 
nothing of our prosperity, depends. He has under him a 
Board of Admiralty, comprising skilled naval men. 

The Secretary of State for War, at the War Office, 
presides over the affairs of the Army. But as a conse- 
quence of former bad arrangements, which have not been 
entirely altered, there is some divided control over the 
Army. There is a Comraander-in-Chief, with an office 
called The Horse Guards. He, though he is in a sense 
under the Secretary of State for War, and submits questions 
to his ultimate decision, is, as a permanent official of great 
dignity with a separate office, more or less powerful in the 
affairs of the Army. Probably in time the sole control 
will be more completely in the hands of the Secretary of 
State for War. These last two Secretaries are never now 
sailors or soldiers, they are civilians who attend to the 
business of their departments, but of course they have to 
be advised in some things by sailors and soldiers. 

The Colonial Secretary, at the Colonial Office, has to 
manage the rather delicate relations with our self-governing 
Colonies, like Canada, the Cape, and Australia, and also 
to provide for the government of what are called Crown 
Colonies, which are not self-governing, and are usually 
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colonies in which comparatively few inhabitants of Euro- 
pean descent live among a great many negroes, or other 
coloured people. He sometimes has to protect them 
against the whites, for of course the whites though fewer 
are the stronger from superior brain power and energy. 
The Crown, acting through the Colonial Secretary, can 
mto^ or annul, acts of Colonial Legislative bodies, or the 
Ordinances made by the Governors of Crown Colonies 
that have no representative governments. The Colonial 
Office has a most useful Emigration Department, and at 
31, Broadway, Westminster, intending emigrants can obtain 
full information concerning places where they want to go, 
and how to get there. 

The Presidents of the Board of Trade and of the Local 
Government Board, have to do with questions of trade 
and of Local Government respectively, in towns and 
country districts. 

The Board of Trade controls and inspects railways, and 
merchant shipping of all kinds, and grants certificates of 
efficiency to officers of the mercantile service. The Board 
of Trade has also a Labour Department, whose business it 
is to collect and publish statistics relating to wages and the 
state of trade of different kinds, in the Labour Gazette of 
the Board of Trade. 

The President of the Board of Agriculture manages 
business connected with our largest industry, agriculture. 
One of his most important functions is to issue orders, 
which he is empowered to do by Act of Parliament, to 
stop infectious diseases among animals, by the slaughter 
of diseased cattle or cattle coming from an infected 
country, and by prohibiting the movement of cattle in 
infected districts. 

The Vice-President of the Committee of the Council on 
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Education has to preside over the whole machinery of the 
Elementary and of the Public Secondary Schools of the 
country. 

The Local Government Board, the Board of Trade, the 
Board of Agriculture and the Committee of the Council 
on Education, arc all departments of the Privy Council. 
But the real directing power in each is the President, 
or in the last case the Vice-President, who are Ministers 
coming in and going out with the Cabinet. 

The Postmaster General presides over the whole system 
of Posts and Telegraphs, including the Savings Banks 
and the various means by which the Government enable 
persons to invest their savings. This is a gigantic business, 
worked by the Government because it is so big and so 
important that no private companies could conveniently 
undertake it. Of all the departments of Government it is 
the one which should most constantly remind us of its 
presence and importance. How many of us when we 
stamp and post a letter realize the immense pains and fore- 
thought which have provided that that letter shall certainly 
be delivered the next day, at the opposite end of England, 
to the right person? But the railways and the electric 
discoveries which have rendered this great work of Govern- 
ment possible have been provided by the thought and 
energy of private persons. George Stephenson, the poor 
pitman, who invented locomotives, who had none of our 
modern helps to education, but who taught himself to read 
at an age when the present generation have all left school, 
is the real benefactor who originated our whole wonderful 
system of communication, with untold results, social and 
political. We cannot all be as good men as he, we have 
not got it in us, but we can all take example from him and 
do our best. 
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Then there are Secretaries for Scotland and for Ireland, 
to superintend Scottish and Irish affairs. They are the 
Home Secretaries for Scotland and Ireland. The former 
affairs are comparatively simple ; for Scotland is inhabited 
by people who though they are of two different races and 
even languages — one of English and Scandinavian blood 
like the people in the North of England, the other of 
Gaelic blood and sometimes Gaelic speech — are nevertheless 
one in feeling and religion, and generally prosperous, helping 
themselves, well-educated, and contented. Ireland is un- 
fortunately divided by differences of race and religion, and 
was formerly very badly misgoverned by part of her own 
people and by England. The memories and results of the 
past, and the dependence of a great number of the people 
on agriculture, which the climate renders uncertainly 
productive, have contributed to cause constant distress. 
Ireland consequently is often a scene of difficulties, and 
owing to these important difficulties the Irish Secretary is 
always now in the Cabinet. He is technically the Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, not to the Crown. 

There are also many other Ministers, some filling useful 
subordinate positions, others necessary positions for the 
formal despatch of business, such as the President of the 
Council and the Lord Privy Seal. 

Of the chief Ministers mentioned above, it may be 
taken that the First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor 
ot the Exchequer, Lord Chancellor, and the Secretaries 
of State, the Irish Secretary, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Lord President of the Council, are always 
in the Cabinet. The Lord Privy Seal, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Postmaster - General, Lord Chancellor for 
Ireland, Vice-President of the Council, Presidents of the 
Board of Trade, of the Local Government Board, and 
F 
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of the Board of Agriculture, the Secretary for Scotland, 
and the Chancellor for the Duchy of Lancaster are often in 
the Cabinet. The last has been called the “ Maid-of-all- 
Work ” to the Cabinet ; for his official duties are slight, and 
he is used for purposes of general help and advice. Mr. 
Bright filled the office when he was last member of a 
Government. 

The Crown has also a body of Councillors called the 
Privy Council. To be a member of the Privy Council is 
now only an honorary distinction, though of old they used 
to be the regular advisers of the Crown, as under the Tudors. 
But all the Ministers are Privy Councillors, and there are 
Committees of the Council empowered by law to attend to 
certain duties. Such are the Judicial Committee, which is 
a Court of Judges to hear certain appeals; and the Com- 
mittee of the Council on Education, whose Vice-President 
we mentioned above, and the Local Government Board, 
and the Board of Trade. 

These Ministers, remember, make no laws ; but they 
execute or carry out the laws made in Parliament, and do 
the business of the country according to law. 

The heads of the different departments have to estimate 
every year what money they will want for their different 
services. As efficiency costs money, they all are inclined 
to ask for a good deal from the Treasury, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has great trouble in satisfying the necessary 
demands of the various services, and at the same time 
keeping the whole expenditure within bounds. Parliament 
has of course to vote the money finally asked for, and may 
refuse to do so if it is not satisfied that it is being well 
spent. Motions are continually made in the House of 
Commons to reduce the vote for such and such a department 
by ;^iooo or ;^5oo, or some other sum. This is not done 
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with any real intention of depriving the service of money, 
but to give an opportunity of discussing its policy in some 
respect. Members can thus keep a constant control over 
all that is done by the various parts of the Government ; 
and seeing that a fifth of the population of the world is 
affected directly by our Government, it is certain that there 
will always be plenty of real occasions for serious criticism 
and enquiry into its conduct by competent men. The 
administration of the British Empire is the largest, most 
important, and most expensive business which has ever 
existed. 

Thus we may have some idea how complicated and 
serious and difficult and harassing that business is, for 
those who are responsible for doing it. When we have 
understood it, we shall be a little surprised at the readiness 
with which men, who have never shewn themselves to be 
very clever in managing much easier affairs, criticize the 
way in which it is done, and find fault with it, and blame 
the men who do it, and give us to understand that they 
could do it much better. If it were not true it would be 
too absurd to invent ; but it is true that there are many 
fluent talkers, who would never undertake to manage a 
shop, but who think that they could manage the Post 
Office ; who would be hopelessly incompetent at the head 
of a school of thirty boys, but who think that they could 
rule India; or who would refuse to steer a ship, from a 
wholesome dread of being drowmed, but ^vho would steer 
the State, if only people would accept them at their own 
valuation. To judge from their language, every newspaper 
writer not belonging to the party actually in office could 
teach those statesmen their business. Public business is 
very difficult business, and very anxious business. It 
matters very much whether it is ill or well done ; the best 
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of laws need good administration to make them effective. 
It is one drawback to our system of government by public 
discussion, that unthinking people are far more apt to 
believe in a man who can talk or write well about what he 
does ill, than in the man who does public work well with 
less talking. 



CHAPTER X. 


LAW AND JUSTICE. 

O NE most important part of the Government, for the 
execution of the laws, is the Judicial and Magisterial 
department of the State. Parliament makes the laws, 
representing the wishes of the community, the public 
departments which we spoke about above carry on the 
government according to law, the Judicial bodies execute 
the laws against those who break them, and decide disputes 
between private persons, or even between private persons 
and public bodies. It has been found essential for the 
purity of justice to separate, as far as can be, the Judicial 
from the political side of Government. In old days the 
Judges were all nominees of the Crown, and were all 
removable at the will of the Crown. Consequently they 
were an important part of the machinery of political 
government by the Crown, and were expected to give 
sentences in accordance with the political needs of the 
Crown. In some other countries Judges are elected, as 
the representatives of political parties, and as a conse- 
quence are not above the suspicion of political partizanship 
in their decisions. Now, since 1689, the Judges, though 
xppointed by the Crown on the advice of a Minister, the 
Lord Chancellor, are irremovable when once appointed, 
unless both Houses of Parliament petition for their removal 
on the ground of their misconduct. They are therefore 
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independent guardians of the laws. Only the Lord Chief 
Justice is appointed on the advice of the Prime Minister, 
not of the Lord Chancellor, but it is not a political appoint- 
ment. He holds office on the same terms as the other 
Judges. The only Judge who holds a political position is 
the Lord Chancellor, who is a member of the Cabinet, 
going in and out of office with his party. But he is not 
quite like other Ministers; having once been Lord Chan- 
cellor, he cannot, by the practice of the Constitution, ever 
fill any other office, and he is not a Judge in criminal cases 
at all. Other Judges are attached to the House of Lords, 
to hear Judicial appeals. But apart from this no Judge 
may vote in either House of Parliament, except as a Peer 
in the House of Lords, nor hold any of the other offices 
of the Executive government. 

Formerly there were many different classes of Judges. 
The Judges of the Court of King’s Bench or Queen’s 
Bench, the Barons of the Exchequer, and the Judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas, once heard different sorts of 
cases, though latterly their business became much the 
same. They date back to the reign of Edward 1 . The 
Judges of the High Court of Chancery heard cases dealing 
with trust property, and the Court was originally com- 
posed of the King’s Clerks, clergy that is, who were the 
only highly-educated class in the country. By a curious 
combination, business dealing with shipping and wills was 
in the hands of one Court of Probate and Admiralty. In 
1875 the Judicature Act consolidated them all into a 
Supreme Court, divided into a Court of Appeal and a 
High Court of Justice, the latter subdivided into the 
Queen’s Bench division, the Chancery division, and the 
division of Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty, and the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. 
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The Judges of the High Court of Justice sit in London 
to hear cases; both of a criminal nature, that is, cases 
where a man is accused of an offence which subjects him, 
if found guilty, to punishment, and of a civil nature, or 
disputes about property or cases where money damages 
are sought by an aggrieved party. Besides this they go 
on circuit, and hold the assizes in different parts of the 
country, judging criminal and civil business. The Chancery 
division of the High Court of Justice sits in London, to 
hear a certain class of complicated cases about property, 

. and there are local Chancery Courts in some places. The 
division of Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty sits in London. 

There are twenty-two Judges of the High Court, and 
the Court of Appeal is composed of the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Chief Justice, the President of the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty division, five other Judges, and the 
Master of the Rolls. 

Many towns have Recorders, who are a sort of assistant 
Judges to hear less important criminal cases. Some of the 
preliminary business of the cases is also done by Chief 
Clerks in Chancery, by Masters of the High Court in 
London, and by District Registrars in the country. But all 
cases of importance are ultimately tried before Judges 
of the High Court. 

A man must have been a barrister for ten years before 
he is eligible for a Judgeship, really he has always served 
a longer time. To be a Judge of the Court of Appeal he 
must have been a barrister for fifteen years or a Judge 
for one. 

The Judges are made more thoroughly independent 
by being very highly paid. A numerous and ill-paid 
judicial body is capable of being corrupt, and is likely 
to raise suspicion of corruption, which in its results is 
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nearly as great an evil. We may remember, however, 
that a very successful barrister is sometimes making twice 
the income of a Judge before he is raised to the more 
important post. 

The Judges not only declare the law, but also really 
help to make it. It is impossible for the best drawn- 
up Act of Parliament to provide for every case which 
can possibly arise, and formerly acts were drawn up in very 
loose and general terms. Consequently the Judges were, 
and are, often called upon to decide cases where the law 
is insufficient, or not quite clear, and they decide in 
accordance with the general meaning of the Act, and 
according to the general practice of past times. By this 
means the Common Law has grown up, founded upon 
numerous decisions of Judges. For instance, the writ of 
Habeas Corpus, by which a man may claim the right to 
know for what offence he is imprisoned, and claim his 
release if there is no legal cause for keeping him in prison, 
was really established by the Common Law before it was 
expressly embodied in a Statute in 1679. Many of the 
most important guarantees of our personal liberty are 
declared by the Common Law to rest upon the im- 
memorial rights of Englishmen, and could be only with 
very great difficulty done away with by Parliament itself, if 
Parliament were ever perverse enough to try. The famous 
decision by Lord Mansfield in 1772 that there could be 
no slavery in England rested upon Common Law, not 
upon a law passed in Parliament. 

The rank and file of the legal profession is composed 
of Barristers and Solicitors. Barristers are called to the 
Bar, as it is said, by one of the four Societies of the 
Middle Temple, Inner Temple, Lincoln's Inn, or Gray's 
Inn, after examination. They conduct business in court. 
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and also out of court. Leading barristers are made 
Queen’s Counsel, called Q.C., and are paid higher fees, 
but no barrister’s fees are legally recoverable. They are 
supposed to be free payments. Solicitors are, in fact, 
legal agents acting for clients, and employing barristers for 
them. They are admitted as solicitors after examination 
through the Incorporated Law Society, and pay annually 
a fee to Government for permission to practise. There 
is no distinction now between a solicitor and an attorney. 
Barristers may be disbarred by the “ Benchers,” or 
Governing Body of the Inn to which they belong, and 
solicitors struck off the roll by the Judges for misconduct. 

Cases before the Chancery division and some other 
cases, turning solely on questions of law and not of fact, 
are tried by a Judge, or by Judges, without a Jury. 
Questions of fact, cases touching life and liberty, and cases 
involving damages, and some others are tried before 
a Jury. Juries are of three kinds, grand, common, and 
special. The Grand Jury is made up of Justices of 
the Peace, or of gentlemen possessing the qualification 
to be Justices, the Common or Petty Jury is summoned 
from ordinary householders rated at a year for poor 
rate, freeholders of ;;^io a year and upwards, and lease- 
holders of £20 a year; the Special Jury is composed 
from rather richer people. The Jury have a most important 
function in guarding the lives, liberties, and property 
of their neighbours, and in punishing wrongdoers. We 
will consider a simple case of a criminal trial as an 
instance. A man arrested on suspicion of having 
committed a crime is brought before a magistrate, who, 
after hearing evidence which convinces him that there 
is real cause for suspicion, commits the man for trial. 
When the assizes come on a Grand Jury is sworn, con- 
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sisting of leading inhabitants of the county, not fewer 
than twelve nor more than twenty-three. The Judge delivers 
a charge to them, reciting the cases to be tried, and 
they briefly consider the evidence for the prosecution 
brought before the magistrate who has committed a 
prisoner. On this evidence they return cither a true Bill 
against a prisoner, or no true Bill, In the latter case he is 
released at once. In the former case he is tried before a 
Petty Jury of twelve sworn men of the county. Jurymen 
are selected by the Under Sheriff. A prisoner or a suitor 
in a civil case is allowed to object to these, if he thinks 
that they are personally hostile to him, and in cases where 
local feeling runs high a trial may be removed to the 
Central Criminal Court in London, to escape local 
prejudice. The prisoner is prosecuted by a barrister and 
defended usually by a barrister. Men and women some- 
times prefer to conduct their own cases, but it is seldom 
wise to do so. The barrister trained in the law knows best 
what to urge in their favour, and is interested sufficiently 
to do his best without being nervously over-interested as a 
prisoner must be. Evidence is brought by witnesses, who 
are put upon their oath, both for and against a prisoner, the 
Counsel engaged address the Jury, and the Judge sums 
up, pointing out the real bearing of all the evidence and 
explaining any points of law which may arise. The Jury 
are the sole judges of the facts of the case, the Judge of 
the points of law. If on the facts the Jury bring in a 
verdict of guilty, the Judge pronounces sentence. 

Civil cases, disputes of all kinds, cases involving a claim 
for damages, and such matters, are usually tried before a 
Judge and Jury, and the respective cases are urged by 
Counsel and explained by the Judge in his summing up, 
much in the same manner as in a criminal trial, but the Jury 
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not the Judge assess damages. The costs of a civil action 
have generally to be paid by the unsuccessful party, but 
the Judge can make an order for both sides to pay 
their own costs. A poor man can sue, in forma pauperis^ 
that is, with his expenses paid for him, but he will probably 
have to employ a solicitor to begin with to teach him 
how to manage it. Such proceedings are rightly jealously 
fenced by precautions against frivolous actions by persons 
with nothing to lose. 

In civil cases an appeal may be made. Sometimes a 
Judge may give an order for a new trial, if the verdict is 
against the weight of evidence, or if important new facts 
appear after the trial. In that case the matter is tried again 
before a fresh Jury. In the case of an ordinary appeal, the 
case goes before the Court of Appeal, to be decided by 
the Judges without a Jury, and appeals may be carried on 
to the House of Lords, where the Law Lords give a 
final judgment. 

Ecclesiastical cases, and cases from India and the 
Colonies, are carried on appeal before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, which forms therefore 
the great Central Court of Appeal for the whole Empire. 

There is no right of appeal in criminal cases. The 
administration of the criminal law would lose half its 
deterrent features if sentence could be indefinitely post- 
poned, and perhaps escaped, by long appeals. Only a 
point of law may be reserved by the Judge, after a verdict 
of guilty, for further consideration. But in the case of a 
man condemned to death there is a sort of appeal to the 
Home Secretary, who may consider whether it is a case for 
exercising the mercy of the Crown. In the case of 
imprisonment, moving for a writ of Habeas Corpus can 
re-open the case, if there is any ground for supposing that 
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the law has not been complied with; and the prerogative 
of mercy can always release a prisoner. In reality the 
chances of an unjust conviction are very small. About 
one in four of the persons brought before a Magistrate are 
never committed for trial. Those committed have their 
case reviewed by the Grand Jury. They are tried before a 
Jury of their countrymen, under the direction of a Judge 
who belongs to a small, highly experienced, and very 
learned body, selected carefully from the best men of a 
very learned and capable profession. In some few cases if 
a man were convicted of some crime which he did not 
commit, it would be found that his conviction was owing 
to the fact that he was engaged in some other unlawful 
business, and that he consequently kept back evidence 
which would bear on one case for fear it should involve 
him in another. The whole practice of the English law is 
founded upon the supposition that a man is innocent 
until he is proved guilty. He is given every chance, and 
once tried and acquitted he can never be tried again for 
the same offence. The practice of some foreign countries 
is different, and they consider and treat everyone as guilty 
who is accused by the police, unless he can prove his 
innocence. In one way a Judge can imprison without trial. 
He can commit a person summarily for contempt of court. 
It is essential that the dignity of the person and office of a 
Judge, as representing the law, should be upheld. English 
Justice is too precious to us all to be exposed to the chance 
of insult or outrage. 

The administration of Justice in the country is not solely 
in the hands of the Supreme Court, at least not directly. 
There are fifty-seven County Court Circuits, including the 
City of London Court, in which County Court Judges, 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor, adjudicate on matters 
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of small debts, bankruptcy, and cases involving small 
damages and disputes about money up to ;^5o, and further 
in Admiralty and Chancery matters. These last can always 
be removed to the High Court by desire of the parties. 
There is seldom a Jury. 

A County Court Judge is called Judge So-and-so, an 
ordinary Judge of the High Court is Mr. Justice, and is 
always knighted. 

The County Courts are an invention of the present 
century, and are not to be confounded with the ancient 
County Courts which used to manage the affairs of the 
County. 

Quarter Sessions are held in the county towns four times 
a year before the County Justices, presided over by a Chair- 
man, or before the Recorder, in a borough, where such a 
person exists. A Grand Jury is sworn, and cases are tried 
before a Petty Jury, as at the Assizes; but more important 
matters cannot be heard at Quarter Sessions, murder, for 
instance, and manslaughter cannot. Appeals from the 
decisions of Licensing bodies, in the case of public- 
houses, are heard at Quarter Sessions, as also are appeals 
against their rating by ratepayers who think that they are 
assessed too highly. Petty Sessions are held frequently, 
in all country towns, by two or more Justices, to dispose 
of small cases of assault, drunkenness, poaching, stealing, 
nuisances, and the like. The Justices may dispose of 
cases summarily, or commit prisoners for trial at Quarter 
Sessions or Assizes. They are assisted by their clerk, who 
is a Solicitor. 

The County Justices are nominated by the Lord 
Chancellor, on the recommendation of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and are unpaid. 

There are also Stipendiary Magistrates in most large 
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towns, who usually sit every day to dispose of similar 
business. 

In all these cases the trial is conducted in accordance 
with the rules of English Justice, in open court, with 
witnesses giving evidence on oath, and an accused person 
can always employ counsel to speak for him. 

Justices and Magistrates can also give orders for the 
temporary relaxation of certain regulations, with regard, for 
instance, to the keeping open of public-houses. They can 
give an order for an insane person to be removed to an 
asylum. They do practically give advice to applicants in 
small legal questions, and act as arbitrators in quarrels. 
They are legal witnesses to claims for pensions and 
annuities. The Justices of the Peace were formerly also 
ex-officio Guardians of the Poor. It is of the greatest 
public advantage to have persons of high character 
exercising these powers scattered about the country, and 
really efficient Justices ought to do much to preserve the 
general harmony of a neighbourhood by their influence. 
Their duties are strictly judicial, not political. 

The machinery of Justice would be very incomplete 
without the police, who have special powers to maintain 
order, detect and prevent crime, and to arrest persons with 
a warrant granted by a court, or without warrant if engaged 
in wrong doing, or if acting in a decidedly suspicious 
manner. The police, however, are subject to actions for 
assault or other offences, like any other citizens, if they 
exceed their duty, and act in an unwarrantable manner. 
Any citizen may arrest a person actually engaged in 
committing crime, and every citizen is bound to come to 
the assistance of the police if called upon, to aid them in 
arresting criminals, or preventing a breach of the peace. 
The active co-operation of citizens is as essential to the 
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proper carrying out of justice as to other parts of good 
government. Passive assistance is too often denied. Many 
riotous assemblies are made harder to be dealt with by the 
police through the action of inconsiderate people who stand 
about to look on, and swell a crowd. The difficulty of 
securing active help for the police is well known. In fact 
the excellence of the machinery provided for keeping the 
peace on ordinary occasions, is one cause of the difficulty 
of keeping it on extraordinary emergencies. Our ancestors 
had to do all this for themselves. When, for instance, 
thirty or forty armed desperadoes, who were involved in the 
Gunpowder Plot, were traversing the Midland counties, 
there were no policemen or soldiers to send after them. 
The Sheriff of Worcestershire had to call up gentlemen, 
farmers, tradesmen, and labourers to bring arms, and aid 
him in storming the house where these men, careless of the 
lives of others as of their own, were prepared to fight to 
the last. What we gain in security is a little counterbalanced 
by the loss of a sense of national duty. 

But there are other duties, connected with the ad- 
ministration of justice, which are not at all heroic, but 
which if shunned tend to the injury of the community. 
The whole fair and humane attitude of English law towards 
criminals is based on the idea that the community do not 
sympathise with crime, and will not be afraid of suppressing 
it either. AVitnesses and Jurymen are expected to do their 
duty fearlessly and honestly. Where secret societies have 
established a reign of terror, there the action of the law 
must be sharper and stricter, and precautions must be 
taken to avoid a miscarriage of justice. It is the old story, 
personal liberties, like political liberties, are in the hands of 
those who enjoy them. They can preserve them by doing 
their duty, and will impair them if they fail in their duty. 
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Many people have a strong dislike to giving evidence. 
They do not like the trouble and notoriety and loss of 
time. All dislike being summoned on Juries, the loss of 
time and money is often serious. But it is not a loss 
exactly. It is of the utmost importance that all available 
evidence should be tendered in a case, to ensure the doing 
of justice j it is still more important that honest and sensible 
men should give a careful consideration to that evidence as 
Jurymen. Witnesses and Jurymen can of course be com- 
pelled to attend ; but the true duty of an Englishman is 
not bounded by the extent to which he can be compelled 
to do a public duty. He should cheerfully do all in his 
power to further the proper carrying out of a system on 
which the liberties and properties of the whole nation 
depend. If he is acting in an army of which the Lord 
Chancellor and the Lord Chief Justice are the commanding 
officers under the Queen, an army whose marching orders 
are summed up in the clauses of Magna Charta, declaring 
that no man is to be tried except by Judgment of his Peers 
and by the Law of the Land, he is surely doing work of 
which he ought to be proud. The citizens of no other 
country, except the United States, have the privilege of 
doing it in quite the same entirety. 



CHAPTER XI. 

TAXATION AND RATES, 

T hough much public work is expected to be done 
in England without payment, yet the machinery of 
government, and the care for the defence and order of the 
country, must be expensive. These expenses are discharged 
by the money raised by taxation. The expenses of local 
government are discharged by the money raised by the rates. 

In old days, when the machinery of the central govern- 
ment was very simple, there were no ordinary taxes, and 
rarely extraordinary taxes levied for a particular occasion. 
The early English kings had large estates of their own, 
and maintained their courts, rewarded their followers, 
and endowed the Church, out of what we should call 
their private property. The calls of the State upon the 
public support were extremely limited. All landholders 
had to give personal service in war, and service or money 
in building fortifications and in repairing bridges. But 
that was all, as a rule. Money, however, was sometimes 
raised to pay off the Danes, probably by a sort of land-tax, 
and the tax was continued for other purposes. With the 
introduction of the Feudal System certain payments were 
introduced, due from those who held land of the Crown. 
Privileges of trade and of self-government were granted by 
kings to towns, and a promise of money was exacted in 
return. Many offences were punishable by fines, and these 

G 
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fines were supposed to find their way to the king’s treasury. 
This was a bad system, for it gave the Crown an interest in 
getting people punished, and it reached its worst develop- 
ment as late as Charles the First’s reign, when fines levied 
by the Star Chamber for the infraction of obsolete laws, 
formed an important part of the Royal Revenue. The 
general policy of the kings was to commute as much as 
they could of feudal services into money payments, but all 
the payments due from feudal tenants to their lord were 
according to a fixed scale, and the barons stoutly withstood 
their arbitrary increase. At no time had the Crown an 
unlimited right in theory of taking the money of the 
subjects. Thomas-a-Bccket, the famous Archbishop, was 
the first person who made a successful stand against 
unwarrantable taxation, and a Bishop of Lincoln in 
Richard the First’s reign was the second. The Great 
Charter declared that payments beyond the accustomed 
feudal dues could only be granted by the Common Council 
of the Realm, and the famous Confirmation of the Charters 
under Edward 1 . confirmed this right to Parliament. When 
Royal power had grown, and the importance of Parliament 
decreased, under the Yorkist and Tudor Sovereigns, money 
was very often exacted from individuals, or even classes, in 
an illegal manner, but without serious opposition. But an 
attempt to levy a general tax, without consent of Parliament, 
provoked a storm before which even Wolsey and Henry VIII. 
gave way, 1525. Under the Stewarts the undoubted 
practice of the past hundred and twenty years furnished 
the Crown Lawyers with precedents for raising money in 
various ways without consent of Parliament. But the 
Long Parliament, in 1641, made all these methods 
distinctly illegal, and the Bill of Rights, in 1689, again and 
finally confirmed the doctrine that all Supplies must be 
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voted by the House of Commons. Supplies are either 
voted year by year, or are raised under Acts of Parliament 
which authorize them until the Act is repealed. The money 
is appropriated by votes of the House to special services, or 
is paid for special purposes under the permanent Acts. For 
instance, the public creditors and the Judges are paid under 
permanent Acts. By a standing order of the House of 
Commons no money is voted except in answer to the 
demand of the Crown, made through the Ministers. The 
various branches of Revenue are paid into one Consolidated 
Fund. The public accounts are audited every year through 
the Audit and Excheciucr Office, so as to insure that the 
money is spent in accordance with the votes of the House 
of Commons. The House of Commons votes all the 
taxes, the House of Lords does not meddle with this 
business at all, though the members of the House of 
Lords of course pay taxes, but their interests are fairly 
represented by the richer members of the House of 
Commons. It is a safe rule that those who pay for 
government should have a voice in government. Like 
other sound political rules it is founded on fact, for those 
who pay will control in the long run, or will cease to pay. 
They will make their influence felt in one way or another, 
or will remove their wealth from the control of those who 
tax it against their will. In despotically governed countries 
the unlimited right of the Government to raise money 
prevents the accumulation of wealth at all, by people who 
feel that it may be taken from them. This result may be 
produced by any Government which uses the power of the 
strongest without regard to the rights of others, and capital 
may be driven out of any business, and the business put 
an end to in any country, by reckless taxation of those who 
have embarked upon it. 
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The taxes which are raised for the public service are 
called the Queen’s Tarjes. Though the Queen’s Taxes are 
appropriated for certain public purposes, and not paid into 
the pockets of the Monarch as they used to be, still the 
Crown has a revenue of its own, partly from private 
sources, partly voted by Parliament. The sums voted by 
Parliament, however, for the maintenance of the dignity of 
the Crown, are instead of the large private estates which 
the Crown has surrendered to the nation, and which now 
bring in a larger sum than is voted by Parliament to the 
Crown. As it is the income of the Crown is not so large 
as that of some private persons. 

The taxes may be divided into two principal classes, 
direct and indirect. The direct taxes are those which are 
paid directly to some officer of the Public Revenue. Such 
are the Income Tax, or tax of so much in the pound upon 
all incomes above a certain value. Very small incomes are 
not taxed, partly from the consideration that in a very small 
income there is not much margin over after providing the 
bare necessaries of life, partly because the cost and trouble 
of collection would hardly be repaid by the amount 
collected. Then there is an Inhabited House Duty, and a 
Land Tax. The Revenue derived from the Post-office may 
be considered a direct tax upon our correspondence. For 
as a matter of fact it does not cost the Government a 
penny to convey a letter. The stamp, or rather a great 
number of the stamps taken together, pay for their own 
manufacture and sale, for the carrying of correspondence, 
and leave a handsome sum over for the use of Government. 
The telegraphic branch of the Post-office is not profitable. 
This is instructive as illustrating the limits of effective 
governmental control. The Post-office organised a service 
of men, to use means of communication which private 
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enterprise had already set going. The telegraphic branch 
has had to buy lines, and to maintain them, and to make 
new lines where wanted. Private enterprise can more 
easily adapt itself to fresh needs and inventions than a 
Government Department can, which depends upon the 
voting of a Budget year by year. The extension of the 
system of telephones in England, for instance, has been 
hampered by the fact of Government controlling all electric 
communication. The inference is that State purchase and 
making of railways would not be economical, nor profitable 
to the State, nor lead to railway enterprise being extended. 
The comparison of foreign State Railways with the Mid- 
land or North Western Railway, for instance, is not 
encouraging to the idea of introducing the foreign system 
here. But apart from postage stamps, the Stamp Duties 
are an important branch of the Revenue. A great many 
kinds of legal and financial business are invalid unless 
the documents bear a stamp which is bought from a 
Government Office. Another w^ay of raising money is by 
Succession and Probate Duties, a proportion levied upon 
all money and land passing by will from a dead person to 
his representatives. 

Licenses for many purposes, for using guns, shooting 
game, keeping dogs, selling beer, spirits, tobacco, and 
wine, keeping a man-servant or a carriage, and for other 
purposes, are direct taxes upon the person who pays them. 
When we consider that it is solely through the action of 
the law, and of an orderly Government, that money can 
pass from a man to his heirs without a scramble among 
claimants, that the law secures a man in the possession of 
his property, and that all the transactions of business life 
are only carried on under the protection of Government 
and the regulation of the law, it is clear that all such 
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matters are fairly made the object of taxation. Licenses 
are mostly required for what are luxuries after all, not a 
necessity of life to anyone. Where a dog is a necessity, 
as to a shepherd, or to a blind man, he can be kept 
without a license. 

Indirect taxes are those which arc paid indirectly by the 
users of taxed articles. The spirit duty is a direct tax upon 
the spirit merchant, an indirect tax on those who buy spirits, 
because they have to pay more for them because of the tax. 
Customs and Excise are the chief forms of indirect taxation. 
Certain goods have to pay duty on coming into the country, 
or if made in the country are subject to a payment from 
the makers. All such goods are of course raised in price, 
in proportion to the duty levied upon them. Many people 
in England are hardly ever called upon to pay direct taxes, 
but pay indirectly whenever they smoke a pipe of tobacco 
or drink a glass of beer. Indirect taxes can be raised in 
amount without being immediately felt by the greater 
number of people, so long as they are not raised upon 
necessaries of life. Formerly, when there was a high duty 
on corn, it was an indirect tax, the results of which were 
felt everywhere in increased prices, even by the farmers. It 
is impossible to raise the price of necessaries without 
raising the price of everything else, and the farmer who 
under the Corn Laws sold his wheat at sixty shillings a 
quarter, paid more for his tea, his tobacco, his shirt, and 
his watch, and probably could not buy machinery or 
artificial manures at all. The old idea of finance was to 
tax goods coming into the country, so as to stop them 
coming in if possible, and to cause people to produce them 
in the country. The effect is to turn away labour and 
capital from occupations where they can be most profitably 
employed, and to divert them to channels where for a like 
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effort they produce less result. This is called Protection. 
In France, for instance, the native industry of producing 
sugar from beetroot is protected, with the result that all 
French people consume dear and inferior sugar, and the 
confectionery trade is largely driven away to England, where 
imported sugar is better and cheaper. The Frenchmen 
who produce bad and dear sugar could be more profitably 
employed in the industries for which France possesses 
natural advantages. Though we still tax certain articles 
brought into the country, it is for the purpose of raising 
a revenue, not to protect native industries, which if they 
really produce what people want will flourish without 
Protection. It has been said that every uninstructed person 
is naturally a Protectionist, so far as his own trade is 
concerned. It may be so, and perhaps if it had not been 
for the increase of our manufacturing population, and for 
the pressure of the Corn Laws, we might have remained a 
Protectionist country. The introduction of Free Trade 
was the great service done by the middle classes when they 
were powerful in Parliament between 1832 and 1867. 
There is some cause for fear that newer influences in Parlia- 
ment are inclining to Protection, not in the shape of direct 
duties, but in the way of regulating trade and hampering it 
by restrictions, which do not allow men or masters to 
employ capital and labour as they naturally would do if left 
to themselves. The aggregate of national wealth, in spite 
of distress and of bad times, has increased enormously, and 
the standard of comfort has everywhere been raised in 
England, under a system of liberty in trade corresponding 
to our liberty in politics. The spirit which underlies the 
two is identical, and it is certain that a system of leading 
strings, and intermeddling, cannot be introduced in one 
without reflecting harmfully upon the other. We hear a 
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great deal of bad times and of unemployed labourers. We 
do not now know what bad times are as a nation. The 
average income of the classes living upon weekly wages is 
far higher than it was fifty years ago, and the death rate of 
our most neglected districts is no higher than the death 
rate of the whole population in the Middle Ages of 
“Merry England.” We have got so far by an advance in 
personal, political, and commercial liberty, and we may get 
further on the old road, or try a new one with uncertain 
results. 

Occasionally the amount raised by taxation of any kind 
in a year by a nation will not be found sufficient for the 
expenses of the year. Governments then borrow, and 
borrow often recklessly, in excess not only of what they 
can repay, but in excess of the amount upon which they 
can conveniently pay interest. 

The power and prosperity of Holland, for instance, was 
seriously interfered with by the amount of her debt. 
The mismanagement of the French debt was one of the 
causes which hurried on the Revolution. Italy is seriously 
hampered in her prosperity and development by debt. 
We have been inconvenienced by our National Debt, and 
are inconvenienced still, and should be in serious diffi- 
culties if our foreign trade fell off much more, or if 
domestic confidence were impaired, so as to restrict 
business at home. 

Our National Debt, as it is called, is very large, but our 
national credit stands so high that we can borrow at a very 
low rate of interest. 

Still, much money has to be raised every year to pay the 
interest, and though capital is not sent out of the country 
to a great amount, yet it is diverted to some extent from its 
natural course, by being taken in taxes from the whole 
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community and returned to the limited number who have 
money invested in the Funds, that is who are creditors of 
Government. A large amount of National Debt has been 
paid off in recent years, and more may be paid off soon, 
and the rate of interest has been lowered to the advantage 
of the community. It is needless to say that a country 
must stand by its engagements, as a private man must if 
he can. The penalty is the same in both cases. Loss of 
confidence and respect, future difficulty in raising money, 
or in inducing foreigners to invest money in the country, 
and, worst of all, a loss of self-respect. The nation which 
is not ashamed of itself when it cheats its creditors, has no 
self-respect to begin with. The National Revenue for 
1892-93 was as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 


Customs . 

;{‘i9,7i5,ooo 

Excise , . 

25,360,000 

Stamps . . 

13,805,000 

Land Tax . . 

1,040,000 

House Duty , 

1,410,000 

Income Tax 

13,470,000 

Post-office . 

10,400,000 

Telegraphs . 

2,480,000 

Crown Lands 

430,000 

Interest on Suez 

Canal Shares, &c. 220,000 

Miscellaneous . 

2,065,000 

Total ;^ 90 , 39 S>ooo 


EXPENDITURE. 
National Debt . ;^25,2CX),ooo 

Naval Defence Fund 1,429,000 
Other Consolidated 
Fund Services. 1,677,000 
Army , . 17,542,000 

Navy . . 14,302,000 

Civil Service, 

Education, &c. 17,780,000 

Customs and In- 
land Revenue . 2,616,000 

Post-office . . 6,513,000 

Telegraphs. . 2,595,000 

Packet Service . 721,000 

Total ;^90»375 »ooo 


The sum total of the money raised by taxes and 
expended in the United Kingdom in the course of a year, 
;^9o,ooo,ooo about, seems enormous. But people talk 
loosely when they speak of this being spent as if it were 
the expenditure of a private person, passing out of his 
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power altogether. The greater part of this money comes 
from the community, passes through the hands of Govern- 
ment, and returns to members of the community in return 
for services rendered to all. It is not unproductive 
expenditure exactly. The money spent in education, and 
in furthering the easy doing of business and the security of 
life, such as the money spent on the Post-office and by the 
Board of Trade, to take two obvious examples, is or should 
be directly productive. The money spent on an efficient 
system of government, law, and police, makes lives more 
easy and secure, and tends to the increase of wealth. The 
money spent on the army and navy is no more unpro- 
ductive than the sums spent by a prudent man of business 
upon the insurance of his goods and premises. We ought 
all to be richer, in the best sense, for money spent wisely 
upon public purposes. Even the money spent in paying 
the interest upon the National Debt is essential for main- 
taining the public credit, upon which all our business 
ultimately depends. Yet people talk foolishly sometimes, 
as if all the money raised by the taxes were thrown into 
the sea. What the nation is vitally interested in obtaining 
is a wise application of public money, properly controlled 
by the only competent body, a House of Commons which 
can freely and fully, and with knowledge, criticise the 
Estimates. 

Side by side v/ith the taxes we may briefly consider the 
rates which pay we for purposes of local government. Rates 
are a kind of local tax, levied by some body which has 
received powers from Parliament to raise them, sometimes 
to an unlimited amount, sometimes only up to a certain 
limit. They are payable to County Councils, Town 
Councils, other local councils such as Parish Councils, 
London Parish Vestries, School Boards, District Councils, 
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and Guardians of the Poor. They provide poor relief, 
roads, drainage, water, education, public open spaces, 
libraries, and other things of local advantage. Rates are 
levied exclusively upon real property, that is upon land, 
and houses, and other things erected on land, such as 
advertisement hoardings,* telephone wires, railway works 
and so on. The rateable value of property is its annual 
letting value, with a certain deduction made from it, 
usually about one sixth of its full value, for the possible 
letting value is of course more than the actual value over 
a term of years. So much in the pound is then demanded 
by the overseers of the parish, through the rate collector, 
upon this value. Many people do not pay rates on the 
bulk of their property if it does not happen to consist 
of lands or houses, and it is common for small occupiers 
of houses not to pay rates. The owner pays for them and 
adds something to their rent to repay himself. If possible 
an occupier should pay his own rates, and obtain a corre- 
sponding reduction of his rent. It is better that a man 
should be brought face to face with the expense of the 
government which he himself helps to carry on, and feel 
directly the burden of the rates which he helps to impose 
through his representatives. 

All local rates are audited through the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

Direct taxation of all kinds leads to more economical 
administration than do indirect payments. Of course 
indirectly all men will pay rates, from whatever hands 
they immediately come. If a man does not pay them 
directly he still will pay them in higher rent, or worse 
accommodation, or in less employment, for the ratepayers’ 

* The glaring placards which deface out country with advertisements 
of soap and pills should be rated. 
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pockets are not the source of an inexhaustible supply 
of money. 

But because the rates are employed for purposes of 
universal interest, and because personal property, invested 
money for instance, does not pay them, the rates are 
supplemented by payment from the Imperial Taxes. In 
France the whole plan is different, and perhaps rather 
better, and what answer to our rates are a sum paid by 
every taxpayer in proportion to the amount he pays in 
taxes, supplemented by what is a bad plan, a kind of 
local customs duty on goods entering towns and villages. 
The real object to be aimed at in taxes and rates is to 
spread the expense of government widely over all who 
have a voice and interest in government, with some 
consideration for those whose property is only just 
above the necessary amount to insure them a living, 
and with a corresponding increase on those who have 
a superfluity. We partly attain this in England, where 
the rich man, with a big house or land, is heavily rated, 
and pays in licenses, in succession duty, and in income 
tax — taxes which the poor man is directly free from 
entirely. But it must always be borne in mind that all 
taxation affects the whole community, for it withdraws 
wealth from business and from employment in providing 
wages. 

The attitude of a citizen towards the rate-collector and 
the tax-collector is not always what it should be. In some 
countries, and in many countries formerly, the tax-collector 
has had to pay himself out of what he collects, and so 
naturally has tried to collect too much. Here they are paid 
officials, who can only ask for what they are legally entitled 
to receive. If a man considers that he is assessed too 
highly for rates, he can appeal to the Quarter Sessions 
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against his rating, and carry the appeal to the higher courts 
if necessary. He can appeal too against his assessment for 
income tax, but he himself first makes the return of his 
taxable income, and if he does that honestly he need fear 
no over-taxation. Some people who would think twice 
about defrauding a neighbour, think little of defrauding the 
community, just as some think little of defrauding a railway 
company. To bring in some trifling amount of tobacco 
from abroad, without paying the duty, is looked upon as a 
good joke. It is a very bad joke, for it is petty swindling 
of a man’s country, and all such pieces of cunning are 
entirely unworthy of an honest man. To preserve his self- 
respect a man should be scrupulously honest in discharging 
his obligations to the State in all forms, the more so that 
the State is less likely to detect him than his neighbour 
would be if he tried to cheat him. 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE HISTORY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT; 
MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 

T he matters which we have been considering concern 
chiefly the general government of the whole 
country, but our duty is perhaps to be more generally 
done in connexion with questions of local government. 
Though Parliament is the supreme power in the State, yet 
much of the local government of the country is of necessity 
delegated by Parliament to local bodies of one sort or 
another. The government of towns, counties, parts of 
counties and parishes, and the raising of rates for the 
expenses of these governments, the care of the poor by 
Guardians, and the administration of education by School 
Boards, with the raising of the necessary rates, are matters 
of too great importance to be done hurriedly by Parliament 
in the intervals of national business, and too full of detail 
to be adequately managed in the brief space of time which 
Parliament could afford to bestow upon them. Parliament 
has therefore laid down rules by law under which the local 
bodies work, and the Home Office and the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the Committee of the Council on 
Education, composed of officials responsible to Parliament, 
superintend their working. 

Now this local government lies at the very root of all 
our institutions, and is the basis probably of those habits 
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which enable us to make our institutions work. Some of 
the smaller political divisions of England are in fact older 
than any organised kingdom of England. There is no 
doubt that counties, like Kent and Sussex and Essex, were 
organised political bodies before there was any kingdom of 
England at all. It is probable that, small subdivisions, as 
we consider them, of some counties were partially self- 
governing communities before even the old counties 
existed. It is possible that in the Parish Vestry of some 
old parishes, a body which has now finally lost the last 
remains of any political position, we have the relic of an 
assembly older than the House of Lords, and far older 
than the House of Commons. Some counties, such as the 
midland counties, were probably deliberately made, as 
administrative divisions of the kingdom, when the West 
Saxon kings conquered the Danes in the tenth century; 
but the general history of Great Britain has been a history 
of the bringing together of smaller bodies, not the sub- 
division of bigger bodies. People learned to govern in 
smaller areas, and had to gradually adapt the government 
of these to a union of continually increasing numbers and 
of wider interests. This process is still going on, and we 
may have perhaps in the future to study the question of 
providing for the expansion of the British Constitution to 
meet the needs of the extended British Empire. The 
history of our local administration is therefore most 
interesting as containing that of the beginnings of our 
whole Constitutional Government. A learned German, 
Gneist, who has made an exhaustive study of our Con- 
stitutional history, has found the secret of the whole of 
our Constitutional development in the self-governing habits 
of the people fostered originally in their small local 
assemblies. We ought still to consider that whenever we 
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take part in Town Council or County Council business, in 
parish meetings or Parish Councils, we are not only doing 
necessary local business, but training ourselves to be more 
worthy citizens of the British Empire. 

It would be very interesting, but is beyond our present 
subject, to go into the whole question of local self-govern- 
ment in ancient times. It will be sufficient to notice it 
briefly, but to point out that the same lesson meets us 
which we have learned from the consideration of the history 
of national government, that people gain and lose influence 
to a great extent when they deserve to have it or not. 

English counties were each long ago divided into several 
Hundreds, or as they were called in the North, Wapentakes. 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Kent, and Sussex, had other 
subdivisions, called Ridings, Parts, Lathes, and Rapes 
respectively, containing several Hundreds, but we are not 
concerned with these. The Hundreds were made up of a 
great many smaller areas called parishes or townships. 
Sometimes the parishes and townships comprised one and 
the same district, sometimes not quite the same. There 
was a Shire Court or County Court in the county — not 
to be confounded with the modern County Court where 
small disputes are decided and small debts recovered — 
and to this County Court representatives from different 
townships in the county came together, and most, but 
not all, freeholders in the country had the right, or the 
burden as they sometimes thought it, of attending also. 
The Sheriff, or Shire Reeve, appointed by the King, 
presided, and the Alderman or Earl, who was generally 
the chief landowner, was with him. So was the Bishop, 
if as sometimes was the case the shire contained a 
Bishop’s See. This County Court judged cases of crime 
or dispute in the county, first by themselves, latterly in the 
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presence of the King’s Judges, they arranged for common 
needs of defence, and for common contributions in men 
and money to the needs of the kingdom. Later when 
Parliaments began, the County Court elected the county 
members, and sometimes the borough members for 
boroughs in the county. When the Plantagenet kings 
organised the central government of the country more 
efficiently, the interest in the business of the County Court 
declined, men failed to attend, unless they were men of 
note and influence, and its functions dwindled except as an 
electoral body. I’hose of us who can remember the old days 
of public nomination of county members at the Hustings, 
which was only abolished in 1872, can remember the last, 
somewhat irregular, meetings of the old County Court, and 
the confusion and riot which reigned supreme on those 
occasions suggest one reason for the collapse of its 
influence. But every large assembly, to which a great 
number of people have a right to come, especially if they 
come from a large extent of country, has a tendency to 
dwindle down into a smaller assembly of the leading people 
who can easily aflbrd to come, and whose voices will be 
influential in the meeting if they attend it. The influential 
people who continued to attend the County Court, were 
separately organised into a body of County Justices by 
Edward III. in 1360, and the petty judicial and administra- 
tive work of the county went into their hands. Justices 
must have house or land to the value of ;^ioo a year. 
They are unpaid, and the office entails expenses besides 
responsibilities. They represent the people with means 
and leisure into whose hands county business naturally fell. 
Yet down to the County Council Act of 1888 the election 
of the County Coroner by the county was a relic of the old 
state of things. The Sheriff still continued, and continues, 


H 
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to be appointed by the Crown in each county, as the chief 
executive officer of the law. He has to welcome the Judges, 
and entertain them on circuit. He through the Deputy or 
Under Sheriff, whom he appoints, is responsible for the 
summoning of the Grand Jury and Petty Juries (see in T^w 
and Justice above), and if no one else could be found to 
undertake the job he is liable to have to hang condemned 
murderers with his own hands. In the reign of Queen 
Mary a Lord -Lieutenant was appointed to every county. 
He is supposed to be chief military commander of the 
county. The last occasion when a Lord - Lieutenant 
actually commanded the county levy against a foreign 
enemy was when I^ord Cawdor arrayed the militia, and 
the old women of Pembrokeshire dressed in red cloaks 
to imitate soldiers at a distance, against a descent of the 
French in Fishguard Pay in 1796. The Lord-Lieutenant 
used to nominate all officers to the county militia, and he 
does so still on their first appointment, subject to the 
regulations of the War Office, and he still recommends the 
names of persons to the Lord Chancellor to be appointed 
as County Justices. The Lord-Lieutenant is appointed for 
life, the Sheriff for one year. Both offices are not only 
unpaid, but a cause of great expense to the holders. 

The Hundred Courts of old were also partly representative 
bodies, partly attended by certain freeholders as a right. 
Both to them and to the County Court men who were 
not only not freeholders, but not jjersonally free, sent 
representatives, and came as representatives themselves. 
The -Hundred Courts were practically responsible for the 
police of their districts. Constables of each Hundred 
existed till the present century. The County Police Act 
of 1856 finally abolished them. The judicial business of 
the Hundreds, however, was finally taken over by the 
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Justices in Quarter and Petty Sessions, and the police 
business has left but one trace, the only existing relic 
indeed of the Hundreds, except in the map. If a man's 
house is burnt or injured by a mob he can still recover 
damages from the Hundred in which it stands. 

The meeting of the inhabitants of a township con- 
tinued through the Middle Ages, but chiefly to manage 
their common agricultural interests. The growth of the 
manorial system, of manors under a lord of the manor, 
threw control more and more into the hands of the lord 
and his steward. In times of confusion the powerful 
lord who could afford armour, horses, and weapons, and 
trained men-at-arms, and who could fortify his house, or 
even get leave to build a castle, was the natural protector 
of the neighbourhood. Often, no doubt, the oppressor 
too, but more power went into his hands because he 
was powerful already, and men sometimes surrendered 
their personal liberty for the sake of his protection. 
The manor still remains, with certain limited rights of 
property in the lord of the manor ; and it still has its 
Manorial Court, or Court Baron, composed of the copy- 
holders, or limited owners of the manor, under the 
steward. This court regulates the admission of new 
copyholders and the treatment of the waste land of 
the manor, according to the different customs of the 
manor in different places, but its interest is rather 
antiquarian than political. 

The meeting of the township continued in another form 
as the Parish Vestry. This continued to be a living 
organization, because the area with which it was concerned 
.was small enough to allow . of the continued personal 
attendance of parishioners, and because it was concerned 
with one class of business, the relief of the poor, which 
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was of very great local interest. It had controlled 
ecclesiastical business as well as civil, and it often met in 
church, or when that began to be considered indecorous, 
in the vestry of the church. The incumbent of the parish 
naturally presided, and it grew to be considered that he 
had a right to preside. He used, of course, to be often 
the only man of education in a country place, and his 
presidency was not the result of priestly usurpation, but 
of the natural supremacy of education. The vestry 
continued to do civil business, to regulate highways, and 
to appoint surveyors of highways, to appoint churchwardens 
and assistant overseers of the poor, to levy church rates 
and poor rates, and to manage parish property.’*^ Now, 
since the Local Government Act of 1894, the vestry is 
confined to the election of churchwardens for ecclesiastical 
business, and to other ecclesiastical matters. The rate- 
payers of the parish, men and women, were qualified to 
meet in the vestry, and are still qualified. Several parishes 
were joined together into Poor Law Unions in 1834 for 
the administration of the Poor Law, and elected Boards 
of Guardians for the purpose. A Union sometimes 
extended beyond the limits of a county, and parishes 
themselves were some times in more than one county. 

In one class of townships, however, the general meeting 
of the inhabitants not only continued, but managed to 
exercise power and to gain more. Our earliest towns were 
organized precisely like the country districts. But towns 
were places where comparatively wealthy trading people 
were gathered together. They lived in a small compass, 
so that they were able to defend themselves with town 

* Compulsory church rates were abolished in 1868, but church- 
wardens are still obliged to impose a rate if needed, though no one 
need contribute to it if tjiey do not wish to do so. 
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walls, and they could afford armour and weapons. Con- 
sequently they did not need the protection of a lord with 
his men-at arms and castle, and they had money wherewith 
to purchase more rights of self-government, especially from 
the king. Moreover, living in a community they were 
more active-minded and better educated than the scattered 
country people. They had the elements of strength, and 
so they became strong and managed their own affairs. 
They purchased charters and became corporate towns. 
Often one class of people in the town acquired power over 
others. Merchant guilds, or trading companies, and guilds 
of craftsmen, or trades unions as we should call them, 
contended for power. Sometimes one class of citizens, 
sometimes another, got the upper hand, but those who 
had got it invariably tended to become a narrow, exclusive 
body, a kind of aristocracy of trade or labour, regulating 
the life and work of those outside their body. Some of 
these others migrated in consequence to country villages, 
and raised these into towns, and themselves became 
the founders of new limited corporations. Throughout 
England, however, there was great variety in the constitu- 
tions of the different incorporated towns, till in 1835 the 
Municipal Corporations Act reformed them all upon one 
system. 

By that year the importance and size of the towns having 
much increased, and the general education of townspeople 
having increased with their wealth, the process of restoring 
local self-government among those who were worthy of it 
may be said to have begun in earnest. 

The ratepayers of corporate towns,* men and women, 

* There is no real distinction between a corporate town and a city. 
A town which contains a Bishop’s See is by common usage called a 
city. 
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were empowered to elect a Town Council of Councillors, hold- 
ing office for three years, from one to six Councillors for each 
separate ward in the town. The Council so elected appoints 
a Court of Aldermen, holding office for six years, either out 
of their own body or from outside it, and the Council and 
Aldermen elect a Mayor for each year to preside over them. 
The Mayor alone is paid, for he is expected to dispense 
hospitality and head subscriptions in the name of the Town, 
and he generally spends more than he receives. A Mayor is 
a Justice of the Peace, by virtue of his office, for the year 
of his Mayoralty and for the year succeeding, and can try 
small cases. Many of the Aldermen are appointed Justices 
too. The Town Council appoints a paid Town Clerk, 
who acts as their chief Secretary, and a paid Borough 
Treasurer, who is responsible for the public accounts of 
the Town.* The business of Town Councils is varied and 
important. The paving, lighting, draining, and cleansing 
of the Borough, the organization of the Police Force, 
of the Fire Brigade, the care of cemeteries, the control of 
slaughterhouses, the proper distribution of water, and 
sometimes the whole water supply, are in their hands. 

• One Corporation still differs in many respects from all others. 
The Corporation of the City of London, from its antiquity and im- 
portance, was felt to stand in a peculiar iX)sition. The City of London 
is not thickly inhabited by residents who sleep there, but it is thronged 
in the daytime by crowds who have their homes elsewhere. It is 
the richest spot on earth, and the most important in the business of 
the whole world. It has played a part in English history, too, which 
has raised its privileges into a matter of national sentiment. The 
voluntary expenditure of the London Corporation for the benefit of 
Londoners, as in making the Tower Bridge, and in acquiring open 
spaces round London, has done much to justify its peculiar treatment. 
As part of an extended Corporation its influence would be less felt for 
good, but its incorporation with the rest of London, in some way or 
another, is probably only a question of time. 
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The Corporation of Liverpool for instance has created 
Lake Vyrnwy, in Wales, and supplies thence not only 
Liverpool, but a district of more than one hundred square 
miles with water. The Sanitary Acts generally are enforced 
through the Corporation, new streets are made, and parks 
and pleasure grounds provided by them. Baths, wash- 
houses, public libraries, and hospitals may be erected by 
them. Improved dwellings for the poorer classes may be 
built, as has been done on a large scale in Glasgow. 
Markets may be provided and maintained for the readier 
distribution of food supplies. Some Corporations have 
embarked on large schemes for improving the trade of 
their towns. Such is the Manchester Ship Canal, designed 
to make inland Manchester a seaport, such are some of 
the docks at Liverpool, and the improved navigation of the 
Clyde up to Glasgow. All these matters are provided for 
out of the rates. The accounts of all these have to be 
checked. Many officials and inspectors have to be 
appointed and superintended. The many public buildings 
necessary for these purposes have to be built and kept in 
repair. The Town Council of a great Corporation is often 
housed in a magnificent Town Hall. Their work requires 
a great deal of space, and it is well that so important a 
division of public business should be provided with a 
stately home, for imagination plays a large part in human 
affairs, and a Sovereign without the pomp of royalty, a 
Judge without his robes, and a Town Council without their 
'fown Hall would be less respected than they should be. 
The income, expenditure, and volume of business of a great 
corporate town are equal to those of some considerable 
European States of a hundred years ago. No wonder that 
all this amount of real work trains those who take part in it 
for even larger and still more important national affairs, 
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Most considerable Corporations have their public debt, 
incurred by borrowing large sums on the security of the 
rates for carrying out great schemes. But there is some 
danger when Corporations embark upon money-making 
schemevS, such as the gas supply for instance, or tramways, 
that they may hamper private enterprise ; and through the 
changes incidental to a body freshly elected at short 
inter^ls may fail in efficiency and economy compared with 
a permanently established private business. There is 
the possible danger too of corruption, from the desire to 
conciliate voters who may be privately interested in such 
public schemes. And the suspicion of corruption is nearly 
as damaging to the public interest as its existence. It is 
often wise for Corporations to confine themselves to kinds 
of business which are too large to be readily embarked 
upon by private capitalists, or so important for the public 
well-being, like the Liverpool water supply, as to make it 
expedient that they should be under public control. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

COUNTY, DISTRICT, AND PARISH COUNCILS. 

A S a previous generation saw the reform of that part of 
local self-government which had continued to exist in 
the towns, so the present generation has seen the resusci- 
tation of the local self-government of country districts. 
The increase of public spirit, and the increased efficiency 
of local government, under the Municipal Corporations 
Reform Act of 1835, were so evident as to make it certain 
that the measure would be ultimately copied in country 
places. Local Hoards of Urban Districts were first erected, 
under separate Acts of Parliament, giving a kind of 
corporate existence to smaller towns. The ratepayers were 
empowered to elect Hoards every three years, with authority 
to look after paving, lighting, water supply, cemeteries, and 
other objects, the exact powers of the Hoard differing in 
different places. The idea of extending the system to the 
counties was long entertained as possible some day, as the 
education and public spirit of the country population 
increased, following behind that of the towns of course, 
where intelligence is sharpened by constant contact of men 
with men, but still increasing. The extension of railways 
and of newspapers gradually obliterated the deeper dis- 
tinctions between town and country. Mr. W. H. Smith’s 
railway bookstalls were a not unimportant stone in the 
road of progress. It might have been well to have 
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resuscitated local self-government in the country before 
the extension of the parliamentary franchise to rural house- 
holders, but when once that was done in 1884 and 1885, 
the other followed as a matter of course. In 1888 the 
Local Government Act, commonly called the County 
Councils Act, practically extended the municipal system to 
the counties. The chief part of county administration was 
taken out of the hands of the nominated Justices, and put 
into the hands of elected Councillors. 

Under this Act the whole of England w^as divided into 
county districts. Smaller counties were left alone, the 
larger were divided into more manageable fractions. 
There are sixty-one County Councils, including the County 
of London and some others which are really town districts. 
All the larger boroughs are erected into counties also, and 
their Town Councils exercise also the functions of a 
County Council. 

Every three years the ratepayers, and those entitled to 
vote in parliamentary elections from the ;^io occupation 
qualification, elect County Councillors, one in each ward 
into which the county is divided. The Councillors elect 
the County Aldermen, who sit for six years, either from 
their own body or from outside it, and they elect a 
Chairman for a year. Peers and clergymen, who cannot 
be elected to the House of Commons, are eligible. To 
these Councils were transferred large powers, formerly 
exercised by the Justices in Quarter Sessions, and certain 
new powers besides. They maintain county buildings, 
such as a County Council Hall, Lunatic Asylum, Industrial 
Schools, and they keep up County Bridges. They license 
theatres, and grant or suspend dancing and music licenses. 
They divide the county into polling districts for parlia- 
mentary elections. All this was done by the Justices. 
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The Council also keep up the main roads, can make 
provision to prevent the pollution of rivers, and appoint 
the Coroners and Medical Officers of Health, and manage 
technical education classes. These latter functions the 
Justices did not exercise. The County Council and 
Justices combine in the management of the County Police, 
but the Justices still license public-houses. The Council 
levy and expend the county rates for these purposes, 
can oppose bills in Parliament dealing with county 
matters, and can make bye-laws for county govern- 
ment. It was thought better that the newly-elected bodies, 
exercising such extensive powers, should be strengthened 
by the co-operation of tried administrators, and so the 
Justices were combined with the Council for certain 
purposes. 

The practical self-governing instincts of English people 
has in the rural districts led to an harmonious co-operation 
of the older and the newer elements in county government, 
and those who have already proved themselves competent 
administrators have seldom been passed over in elections 
to the Councils. 

In 1894 the fabric of restored local self-government 
was completed by the creation of District and Parish 
Councils, and of Parish Meetings, Urban Local Boards 
being transformed into District Councils, and the Parish 
Vestries being confined to ecclesiastical business. The 
Districts roughly answer to the old Poor Law Unions, 
though not precisely. District Councillors are elected 
for three years, but one third of their number, as nearly 
as possible, are to retire every year. They are elected 
by all who are on the parliamentary or local register as 
electors in the parishes composing the district, irrespective 
of sex or of married condition, but a husband and wife 
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may not be qualified as electors in respect of the same 
property. Women are eligible as District Councillors. 
Councillors must either be qualified electors of the district, 
or residents for twelve months within it. They may elect 
a Chairman, provided he be qualified as a Councillor, 
outside their own body, and the Chairman, if not a 
woman, is a Justice of the Peace ex-qffieio. 

The District Councillors so elected act as Guardians 
of the Poor in their district. For this purpose they may 
elect a Chairman or Vice-Chairman, or both, and not more 
than two other additional Guardians from outside their own 
body, but from persons qualified to be Guardians of the 
District, provided that on the first occasion these additional 
Guardians shall be persons who have actually served 
as nominated or ex-qfflcio Guardians of the Union already, 
if such persons are available. This provision is intended 
to secure continuity of policy between the new District 
Councils and the old Boards of Guardians. The District 
Council is also responsible for the maintenance of high- 
ways, superseding the old Highway Boards, for protecting 
rights of way and roadside wastes from encroachment, and 
for maintaining rights of common. They also supersede 
Urban and Rural Sanitary Boards, and become responsible 
for the enforcement of the Sanitary Acts. These Acts 
are of very great importance, and the control of infectious 
diseases, the reform of unsanitary dwellings, the providing 
of adequate drainage and water supply, among other things, 
are thus put under the control of those most immediately 
interested in them. Where a single rural parish formed 
a Rural Sanitary District the District Council now exercises 
the powers of a Parish Council for the parish, as well as 
those of a District Council. 

Below the districts, however, the parishes form the 
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smallest unit of local organization. Every parish has its 
Parish Meeting, which must assemble once a year at least. 
All electors, registered either on the local or parliamentary 
register of electors in a parish, are eligible to attend and 
vote, irrespective of sex or married condition, provided as 
above that no husband and wife are qualified upon the 
same qualification. The Parish Meeting elects its own 
Chairman for the year, and except in the smallest parishes 
a Parish Council for one year. A poll of the qualified 
electors may be demanded at a Parish jMeeting, and the 
subsequent election is by ballot. 

The Parish Meeting has the power of adopting for 
the parish any of the Adoptive Acts; namely, the Acts 
for lighting and watching, for providing baths and 
washhouses, for providing a cemetery, for carrying out 
public improvements, such as pleasure grounds, cricket 
grounds, and such like, or for providing a public library. 
A parish of less than one hundred inhabitants has only 
a Parish Meeting and no Council, unless it votes for the 
establishment of a Council, and the County Council sees 
fit to establish one. A parish with a population between 
one hundred and three hundred need not have a Parish 
Council, but must have one if they ask for it. Every 
l)arish of three hundred inhabitants and upwards must 
have a Parish Council. In parishes which have no 
Council the Parish Meeting must meet at least twice a 
year. Small parishes may be grouped with a neighbouring 
parish or parishes under a Parish Council by the County 
Council, but only with the consent of the Parish Meeting 
of the parishes so grouped. 

Where one part of a parish has a distinct local interest, 
and defined boundaries, an order of the County Council 
may forbid any action of the Parish Council affecting the 
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interests of that area, unless confirmed by a Parish Meeting 
of the part so affected. Parish Meetings are the more 
important part of the new parochial organization. The 
Parish Councils will chiefly carry ou^ what the* Parish 
Meetings determine upon being done, but under the 
supervision of the County Council to a great extent. 

The Parish Council, of varying numbers from five to 
fifteen, fixed by the County Council, is elected from 
qualified electors in the parish, or from persons resident 
in the parish or within three miles of it, of either sex, for 
a year of office. The fifteenth of April is the normal date 
for entering on office, but the first elections are in 
November, 1894. They elect their own Chairman from 
their own body, or from persons qualified to be Councillors, 
and he holds his office for a year. The Council meets 
within seven days of its first election. It cannot meet 
before six o’clock in the evening, and must not meet on 
premises licensed for the sale of intoxicating drink. Its 
duties are to elect Overseers and Assistant Overseers of 
the Poor ; to take over the duties of Churchwardens except 
with regard to ecclesiastical affairs — that is, chiefly business 
connected with poor relief — to provide for the management 
of parochial charities other than ecclesiastical charities ; to 
hold parish property, not including ecclesiastical buildings 
nor elementary schools ; to provide if necessary parochial 
buildings, fire engines or fire escapes ; to take the place of 
the Churchwardens and Overseers with regard to appeals 
by them with respect to the valuation list for rates, or 
against the amount of the county rate ; to provide for the 
management of village greens and for the acquisition of 
allotments; to deal with any water supply, saving the 
existing rights of any person; to deal with open drains, 
ditches, or pieces of stagnant water; and to acquire by 
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agreement rights of way in the parish or in adjoining 
parishes which will be beneficial to inhabitants of the 
parish. The Parish Council also carries out the wishes of 
the Parish Meetings with regard to the Adoptive Acts. 
For such purposes the Council can raise money by rates in 
the parish within certain limits. If suitable land for allot- 
ments cannot be acquired by voluntary agreement, the 
Parish Council may try to obtain the sanction of the 
County Council for the compulsory acquisition of land. 
If the County Council refuses to sanction the arrangement, 
an appeal may be made to the Local Government Board. 
But in the cases where the Local Government Board 
overrides the objection of the County Council, the matter 
must be laid before Parliament, and may be debated there. 
The acquisition of a man’s property without his consent is 
an important matter, more especially in reality for the 
comparatively poor, and needs to be very closely safe- 
guarded against abuse. 

If the District Council fails to keep up highways, or to 
carry out the Sanitary Acts, with respect to drainage and 
water supply, for instance, to the satisfaction of a Parish 
Council interested therein, the Parish Council may appeal 
to the County Council to make the District Council do its 
duty. The County Councils are thus the general super- 
visors and guardians as it were of the whole local 
administration in their respective counties. 

The inhabitants of country districts are by these provisions 
given the power of making their own surroundings better 
and brighter, their lives more healthy and their minds 
better informed. It rests with them to work the machinery 
successfully, and new as some of them are to the give and 
take of public business, to the consideration, foresight, and 
spirit of compromise by which public affairs are made to 
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run smoothly and successfully, we may expect some 
mistakes to begin with and some friction. But it will be 
surprising if the self-governing faculties of Englishmen do 
not prevent as a rule Parish Meetings from degenerating 
into disorderly and unseemly wrangles, and Parish Councils 
from becoming the instruments of a few self-seeking 
agitators and jobbers. 

One feature of our revived local government is the 
increased extent to which women take part in it. Women 
are deeply interested in many of the sanitary and social 
questions which form the chief sphere of action of local 
governments on a small scale. Yet women are excluded 
from any direct share in the national government. Cer- 
tainly if they are to be in the future given the parlia- 
mentary franchise, it is going to work in the right way 
to train them first in local affairs, but it is a question 
whether women would not lose influence by gaining the 
parliamentary vote. Power, we must remember, depends 
far more upon character and influence than upon rights 
conferred by law. Women have great influence as it is, 
because they are a separate class from men, regarded 
with a peculiar reverence. With votes they would become 
merely a class of voters peculiarly susceptible to influence, 
and even to intimidation. Married women, those whom 
men have practically voted to be the best, and who cer- 
tainly are as a rule more conversant with the problems of 
the world than unmarned women, would be excluded, unless 
an element of discord were to be introduced into every 
family or the voting power of married men doubled, than 
which worse things have been proposed. In local affairs, 
which are of a more simple and more domestic nature, 
and where sentiment has less chance of doing harm, the 
female vote does not differ much in its nature from the 
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male vote. With or without votes women may rest assured 
that they play an important part as mothers and guides of 
the citizen not only of to-morrow but of to-day. 

There is yet another consideration connected with 
elections to local governing bodies. These matters are not 
political. The strong political partisan does not like to be 
told so, but in our cooler moments we all know it to be 
true. Local politics may be harmfully introduced into 
national politics, and a man may be supported for 
parliament by those who know that he entertains dangerous 
opinions on some great public matter, because they think 
that he is sound on some question of their local trade or 
railway. So it is mischievous to vote for a man as a 
member of some local body because he is Liberal or 
Conservative, without considering his ability to deal with 
local needs. A man’s capacity to do good work in 
connection with highways, drains, and water supply, is not 
in the least affected by his views about the government of 
Ireland, the composition of the House of Lords, Bi- 
metallism or the strength of the navy. In local matters, as 
in Imperial matters, we are all acting as trustees for others, 
for our neighbours and for our children; and in doing 
work, and in choosing others to do work, we should 
resolutely put on one side private dislikes and prejudices, 
self-interest above all, and also excessive deference to the 
claims of party allegiance intruding beyond its proper 
sphere. On political questions good and honest men 
will always differ. Ability is usually recognizable, high 
character is never disputable. As we said above, that a 
parliament of the men of the highest character in each 
constituency would be a good parliament, so locally 
governing bodies of thoroughly honest men will not go 
very far wrong in the long run, whatever incidental 
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mistakes they may make when new to their business. Nay 
more, responsibility is itself an ennobling influence, and 
those who are called upon to be responsible for their 
neighbours will become the better for gravely and man- 
fully facing these responsibilities. Increased facilities for 
local self-government mean more work, and work honestly 
undertaken is a blessed thing, indeed a necessary thing, if 
a man is to be a man. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT-^continued. 

T here is one consideration often lost sight of in 
regard to the duties of these various locally governing 
bodies of which we have been speaking. Their duties 
are executive or administrative in the first place, but not 
legislative. They exist to carry out the laws, not to make 
them, as a rule. It is true that they can make bye-laws, 
as a railway company can, within certain limits allowed 
by Parliament. Bye-laws are so called from an old 
Scandinavian word meaning a town, which we find in 
such names as Derby and Rugby, and are laws applying 
only to a limited area, and not directly made by Parliament. 
Local bodies can often, in the light of their practical 
experience, find points where the public law might be 
amended, and they can petition Parliament to make such 
amendments. Town and County Councils can also be 
heard by Counsel before Committees of the two Houses 
of Parliament for or against the passing of certain Acts. 
They can adopt or not at their pleasure certain permissive 
Acts, such as the Act for establishing Public Libraries or 
the Allotment Acts. But it is a sound principle that we 
should have in Great Britain one supreme legislative body. 
Without it the law would soon differ widely in different 
parts of the country, and the sense and power of common 
action in the country for common national ends would be 
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undermined. We have seen how in old days the common 
patriotism of England was lost sight of amid conflicting 
and selfish local interests, and the history of the United 
States of America contains one great lesson at least, in the 
slavery question, of the danger to national unity springing 
from conflicting State interests. And this, though it is the 
chief, is not the only instance to that effect. Therefore 
local electors may remember that it is a mischievous 
neglect of duty, and waste of public time and energy, 
for local bodies to occupy themselves with denouncing 
the existing laws instead of carrying them out. People 
who do so should forfeit the support of their neighbours. 
Just as no single person’s taste can be consulted by all laws 
made for the common good, so the wishes of a neigh- 
bourhood must give way to the common interest of the 
whole country. The habit of compromise, of give and 
take, of subordination of our own wishes in many ways, 
is part of the essential nature of a Constitutional Govern- 
ment. We can only enjoy a reasonable liberty in most 
things by curtailing our liberty in some things, and by 
granting liberty to others who differ from us. This lesson 
is well learned in managing local affairs which come home 
to our every-day life. 

Indeed one of the most valuable features of local 
government is the training which it affords in state business. 
In the municipalities, which have enjoyed extensive powers 
of self-government since the Act of 1835, has shewn 
how the men trained in the administrative affairs of their 
own town have been able to rise to the competent manage- 
ment of the affairs of the nation. The voters in these 
boroughs, on whichever side they may vote in parliamentary 
elections, are generally fairly steady in their party allegiance, 
that is, have adopted their policy on more rational grounds, 
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and so hold by it more strongly, than the electors who have 
lacked this local education. Nor is it wonderful that men 
trained in municipal affairs should have acquired some 
idea of the gravity of the issues of public life. For 
public business, even on a small scale, is important and 
difficult business, which requires training and practice before 
it can be done well. 

If we are bound to understand as much as we can of 
great national questions, so we are bound to try and 
understand the smaller local questions of administration 
about which these local governments have to decide. 
They are easier to understand. Every man can judge 
with little difficulty of the merits of a scheme which affects 
his own parish or town, and whether or no it is worth the 
money which it will cost. Every man has a fair chance 
of judging of the personal character of men who offer 
themselves for election from the limited society of his own 
neighbourhood A man may talk grandly about public 
affairs, but his lack of good judgment, or of ability to do 
business, may escape the notice of even honest enquirers 
who do not see him at work ; but the mere fluent talker 
about local affairs ought to be very soon found out. This 
local business is responsible business too, for it involves 
the interests of others besides ourselves, and involves the 
spending of the money of others too. It is a useful 
education also which we ought not to neglect. It is very 
possible that we may find that we and our representatives 
may make mistakes, and may mismanage our local affairs. 
It is a very useful thing to make mistakes, if we are ready 
to acknowledge them as mistakes, and to learn from them 
to do better. And it is better to make mistakes and to 
buy our experience, in local affairs than in national. For 
the former class of mistakes do less harm, and can 
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probably be set right, but the latter class of mistakes may 
do irreparable mischief, and if put right at all may only be 
able to be mended at the cost of war, or of years of loss 
and suffering. It is very difficult to repeal a bad law, and 
harder still, or impossible, to undo the mischief it has 
caused. Real acquaintance with the difficulties of govern- 
ment, wisdom, caution, consideration for others, are best 
learned amid affairs where mistakes are not likely to be 
absolutely ruinous. 

The members of the Town, County, Parish and District 
Councils, or even of Parish Meetings, may be said to be 
serving their first apprenticeship in the actual work of 
administration; but there will probably always be among 
them some members who have already had experience on 
the wider field of the County’s, or even of the Nation’s 
business. We as electors shall probably do well to try and 
combine these two elements, of young, active men, who 
may have a useful public career before them, and well-tried, 
older men, who have seen real government work already. 
The electors must take a real and continued interest in this 
organization if they want it to work beneficially. If we do 
not, if we do not attend Parish Meetings, if we do not 
vote, or vote without consideration for any candidates, the 
work will fall into a few hands, which may be good ones or 
may be bad. Plainly, if people do not do their duty in 
attending to their local affairs, when those affairs are put 
in their power, they are encouraging a certain prevalence of 
petty jobbery and corruption. It is important to consider 
the obligations as well as the privileges which accompany 
local self-government. The work as we have seen was 
done, and is still partially done, by those who were likely 
to be capable of doing it, and who did not mind spending 
time and money in doing it. Even to be a Justice of the 
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Peace costs money indirectly, and time and trouble 
directly. The obligation to serve the State without reward 
was fully recognised. Now, the great advance in general 
education and prosperity has made many more people 
capable and willing to do public business, but we must be 
prepared to accept the burden with the privilege. We 
cannot honestly repay ourselves out of public money, nor 
out of contracts for doing public business which we our- 
selves set on foot. No doubt some people do so manage 
to pay themselves indirectly; but it is not the act of an 
honest man, and therefore certainly not of a good citizen. 
If all the people who carry on local business were allowed 
salaries, the burden would be enormous and the results 
corrupting, for it would be impossible to prevent men from 
making a paying profession of it, and using corrupt means 
and indirect bribes to get themselves continually re-elected. 
We should, and most men do, consider it sufficient reward 
and honour to be trusted by fellow-citizens to do business 
for them. And this business is very important. There are 
many public buildings necessary for the machinery of local 
government — Town Halls, County Halls, where Town 
Councils and County Councils meet, offices for their 
Clerks, Courts for the administration of Justice; there 
are too Lunatic Asylums, Industrial Schools, and Technical 
Schools, Hospitals, Baths, AVash-houses, Libraries. All 
these need sometimes to be built, always to be kept in 
repair, superintended, inspected. Their condition will 
afford an index of the state of Public spirit in the 
neighbourhood. If the local governing bodies neglect 
the care of the roads the inhabitants very soon feel it. 
If they even neglect the putting up of sign-posts and 
milestones strangers may be seriously inconvenienced. 
Drains, water supply, the prevention of the pollution of 
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rivers, the control of slaughter-houses and public cemeteries, 
the providing of means for extinguishing fire, affect directly 
the health and safety of all. Most important is the 
maintenance of an efficient police to check crime, and to 
detect the criminal when it is committed. 

These things may not sound very grand or imposing, 
but they are matters upon which our health, comfort, and 
safety depend in no common degree. The modern citizen, 
in town or country, goes to his business along well-made 
streets or roads, in towns, at night time, with the advantage 
of light whereby to see his way. He lives in a house which 
must conform to certain sanitary conditions, he enjoys a 
supply of good water, the drainage of his town is managed 
on scientific principles to ensure his house and water supply 
from pollution. All this at least can be managed and 
should be done by efficient local government. A man’s 
life and property, and what is of more general utility, for 
life and property are not attacked every day, the general 
peace and quiet of his neighbourhood are protected by a 
well-handled police force, whose influence is rather felt than 
seen. If he fall ill himself of an infectious disorder he 
can be placed under skilled care in a building where his 
illness will not imperil his family, and the infectious diseases 
of his neighbours are in like manner removed from his 
doors. If he is afflicted with a lunatic or idiotic relative, 
an Asylum is open where all that care and knowledge can 
do will alleviate the lot of the sufferer. Such at least may 
be his condition. Local bodies may fail in their duties, or 
may not yet have got into sufficient working order to 
provide all these desirable conditions in villages as well as 
towns. Then it is the duty of citizens, for their own sakes 
and their families’ sakes, as well as on public grounds, to 
bring such pressure to bear in elections as to ensure such 
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things being properly attended to, or to come forward and 
offer to attend to them in person, becoming candidates for 
office. 

As a last resource pressure can be applied through the 
law. A complaint made to the Local Government Board 
of neglect of duty by local bodies, will be attended to if 
properly substantiated. Or a private person may set the 
law in motion and compel local bodies to do their duty. 
A prudent citizen, however, will consult a good solicitor 
before trying anything of the sort, and a prudent solicitor 
will probably advise him not to do it. Publicity given 
to a case in the newspapers is usually enough to cause a 
real neglect of duty to be put right. But without imputing 
absolute neglect of duty, it is certain that many of the 
duties of local governing bodies are ill or well done 
according to the amount of interest felt locally in public 
affairs, and the unwise or wise choice of County, Town, 
District, or Parish Councillors. It is very strongly the 
duty as well as the interest of the citizen to sec to the 
efficiency of his local government. It is a task from which 
the quiet and peaceable, and these are generally the wise, 
are apt to shrink, because it may bring them into unpleasant 
relations with tlieir own neighbours. The busy-bodies, 
the gossips, the lovers of notoriety, who are not always 
the wisest, are sure to want to have their say in such 
matters, and they should not be left to have things all 
their own way. One of the dangers to both national 
and local business arises from a sort of peaceable long 
suffering, sometimes laziness, on the part of those who 
ought to bring their judgment, moderation, and honesty, 
to bear on such matters, but who prefer to let them alone 
till a great crisis or scandal arises. One of the penalties 
of popular government is the need which it imposes upon 
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all people to exert themselves to get things done well. 
Both England and America sometimes suffer from a lazy 
spirit, though not so much as some other countries where, 
with all their talk of liberty, people generally prefer to be 
told what to do by men in office. 

The most likely department to suffer from neglect is the 
enforcement by local bodies of the Sanitary Acts. It is 
only in recent years that the possibilities of Government 
coping with the causes of disease has been realised. Even 
now knowledge on such subjects is not widely spread 
enough for every one to be really convinced that the 
Sanitary Acts are benefical. Their enforcement leads to 
the invasion of home by outsiders, which is reasonably 
disliked. But if the people who dislike it would comply 
with the law willingly they would be spared much annoy- 
ance. 

Nuisances for instance should not be allowed. No one 
may make a pigsty in part of a dwelling house, or keep 
pigs or create similar nuisances in the neighbourhood of 
other dwelling houses. The Local Sanitary Authority, 
whatever it may be, has power to compel the notification 
of infectious diseases, with a view to removing sufferers to 
hospitals, or taking other steps to isolate them, and to 
purify infected dwellings. They can enforce the law which 
forbids persons with infectious diseases to travel by public 
conveyances. They can condemn unsanitary dwelling 
houses, prevent overcrowding of people in houses too 
small to hold them wfith regard to health and decency. 
They can close unsanitary sources of water supply, and 
correct improper drainage. They can stop the pollution of 
streams of water. They can provide for public cleanliness 
by erecting washhouses and baths. They can destroy 
unhealthy food, diseased meat, rotten fruit or fish. They 
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can inspect sources of milk supply to the public, and see 
that they are clean. In all these matters the co-operation 
of the individual citizen is most helpful. There is no 
doubt that legislation, prompted by scientific knowledge of 
the laws of health, has gone on somewhat faster than 
unenlightened public opinion has been prepared to follow, 
and that consequently a kind of passive resistance to this 
class of legislation often still exists. But when we reflect 
that the scientific men, who have gained the ear of 
Parliament and caused it to legislate in this fashion, and 
to commit this power of administration to local bodies, are 
men who have made an exhaustive study of these subjects, 
and come to absolutely certain scientific conclusions upon 
them, by dint of knowledge which we most of us do not 
possess, we must see that it is wise to listen to them. 
Besides it is right to obey the law. In spite of the spread 
of education we are most of us in such matters like half- 
blind people, who cannot distinguish objects clearly beyond 
the ends of our noses, and the scientific men are like men 
of clear sight who can see half-a-mile off, and have besides 
telescopes and microscopes which we cannot use at all. 
When they tell us that certain things are, it is the part of 
wise men to believe them, and to act on the belief. 
Experience is all in favour of the enforcement of sanitary 
rules. The death-rate of places where they are adopted 
has fallen, and the enlightened people who try to obey 
them, and whose neighbours obey them, for here our 
action very much affects our neighbours, are just the people 
whose homes are the healthiest, whose children grow up 
the strongest, and whose lives arc lengthened. 

But besides the various things which local bodies are 
obliged to do, there are many Permissive Acts which they 
may adopt if they please. Such arc some of the sanitary 
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measures mentioned above, such as providing baths and 
washhouses. They may also acquire land for the public 
enjoyment, a very necessary help to the health of large 
towns, providing lungs as it were for the free circulation of 
fresh air among crowded streets. 

Public recreation grounds should be under the control of 
the people who enjoy them, but as a matter of fact the 
public bodies, who provide them at the public expense, 
have sometimes hard work to prevent their owners from 
destroying the real use of such places. Here the co- 
operation of individuals should come in. They can and 
should discourage the rough horse-play, the foul language, 
the actual destruction of trees, seats, flowers, and ornaments 
which sometimes goes on. It is a good sign of advancing 
civilization that such misuse of public places is getting 
rarer, but it may be made rarer still by teaching our 
children not to be mischievous and to exercise consideration 
towards others at home and abroad. This same considera- 
tion may be extended towards the use of other places, not 
provided by public money, but accessible to the public 
as places of enjoyment. The man is not properly alive to 
his duties towards others, or to his country, who mars the 
most beautiful spots in that country by noisy perhaps half- 
drunken rioting, who cuts his foolish name on ancient 
monuments, or strews broken bottles about a sea-beach, or 
sets fire with his pipe-lights carelessly to the heather on a 
hill side or to the furze on a common. The minor duties 
of a citizen include care for the natural beauties which all 
may enjoy. 

Another Permissive Act which can be usefully adopted 
by local bodies is that for the formation of libraries. The 
great National Libraries and Museums, the British Museum 
and the British Museum Library, the South Kensington 
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Museum, the Natural History Museum, and the National 
Gallery, are fitly supported out of national funds. They 
arc indispensable to the highest cultivation of intellectual 
and artistic excellence in the nation, and are on a scale 
which only national funds could support. The Free 
Library, as it is called (of course it is not free in one sense, 
it is paid for out of the rates), is a comparatively new device, 
to meet and stimulate the growing education of the nation 
in its different towns and districts. It can only be set up 
after a special vote of the ratepayers, by a majority of 
those voting, and can be supported by a rate of not more 
than twopence in the pound. It is an excellent thing to 
have, and like other excellent things brings responsibility 
along with its advantages. A man who can command any 
leisure for it is bound to read. Many a man and boy, who 
has had apparently no leisure has managed to make it 
for reading, and those men and boys have been heard of 
again. Surely those who can freely enter a library near 
their own doors, are bound to make some acquaintance 
with the various branches of knowledge which may be 
useful to them in their trade, with the history of the country 
which they are called upon to help to govern, with above all 
the great thoughts of the greatest men of the past and 
present. A man has a duty with regard to these things. 
Free Libraries are very much used for the reading of 
fiction. Good fiction is a very good thing, it enlarges the 
sympathies and the understanding, it strengthens the best 
moral faculties if it be really good fiction, above all it rests 
the harassed brain and body, and amuses us, and it is a 
very good thing indeed to be rationally amused — people are 
always the better for learning to amuse themselves well. 
But it is not the sole end of libraries to provide even good 
recreation. We should use our libraries to help us to 
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become better men, better equipped with for instance the 
sanitary knowledge we spoke of above, and with historical 
knowledge for guidance in politics, or economic knowledge 
for understanding the laws of trade and the true condition 
of national wealth. Many men may not be able to do 
much in this way, but all men can do something. 

Another Permissive Act which may be adopted by local 
bodies is that for providing land for Allotments. Here the 
State, acting through local bodies, steps in to artificially 
encourage, that is to protect a certain form of industry, 
gardening or small farming. For Protection, which some 
people suppose was banished from England with the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, is still with us in several forms. No 
doubt if working Allotments pays, the natural process of 
supply and demand will eventually establish Allotments 
without the aid of government, as they have been established 
in many places. If it does not pay, no government aid will 
in the long run support the system. But the contention is 
that the demand takes time to produce the natural supply, 
and that the initial steps could be w^ell taken by government 
so as to improve more quickly the condition of a desirable 
class of citizens. But, again, the benefit calls for renewed 
exertion. The man who obtains an Allotment at some cost, 
however small, to the community, is bound to try and 
become a better man and citizen thereby. If he does not 
improve in industry and self-respect, he may be sure that he 
is helping to condemn the system itself in the long run, 
though it may last out his day. No one must suppose that 
if this system were indefinitely extended it would be a cure 
for all distress. The tailor’s workman out of a town, set 
down upon a small farm in the country, would be as much 
at a loss as the agricultural labourer would be if furnished 
with cloth, a pair of shears, and a sewing machine, and 
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told to make a coat. It is the part therefore of the duty of 
a wise local government to consider what persons are really 
likely to benefit themselves and the community by receiving 
this or other help from the community. 

To sum up this matter of what local government is made 
or permitted to do by the laws of the national government, 
let us consider what we should be doing without its aid. It 
is impossible to think of what England would be like 
without the national government. A journey through 
Central Africa, or in a South American Republic, during one 
of their periodical changes of government, may give us 
some idea of the confusion ; but such a country would not 
be England at all as we know it or have heard of it. But 
in local affairs we know something, if we have lived forty 
years. Our grandfathers knew a good deal, their grand- 
fathers much more, of what this country was like without 
those advantages which we have got or are trying to get. 

Men stumbled along half-paved roads, between yawning 
ditches, among stones and pitfalls of mud. In some 
districts wheeled traffic was impossible in the winter on 
any but main roads. At night-time in the greatest cities 
a few oil lamps flickered dimly at long intervals, and the 
footpad or bully robbed or struck the defenceless in 
defiance of the rare and inefficient watch. The roads 
near London, even in the suburbs themselves, were 
dangerous from armed and mounted highwaymen. The 
citizen who reached his home lay down with a reeking 
cess-pool in his basement story, and some noxious trade 
or slaughter-house pouring in its effluvium at his window. 
This he kept shut, and suffered from the equally noisome 
carbonic acid and sewer gas inside. All this too often 
happens still, but it happens less often, and it can be 
lessened by careful local administration. If ill of an 
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infectious disorder he would see it run through the house, 
and probably through the street. He drew water from 
a contaminated well, as too many of his descendants do, 
or from a river into which flowed such of the filth of the 
town as went anywhere. Libraries, Baths, Wash-houses, 
Free Schools, he never dreamed of. If his child were 
afflicted in mind it remained a drag and a grief in the 
household, or was immured in a kind of prison where 
barbarities unspeakable were the only recognised form 
of treatment. In whatever class of society he lived his 
life was lower and more brutal than the life of the same 
class now. His life was shorter as a rule. Yet he was 
often a man to admire. Such as he fought in the Civil 
Wars, restored English liberties, founded the Colonies, 
beat the French, conquered India, built up our national 
trade. 

Truly the citizen of to-day with his many advantages 
in life, his possibilities of intellectual improvement, has a 
heavy responsibility upon him when he considers what his 
fathers bore and what his fathers were. He with so much 
to help him has failed if he does not become a wiser, 
better educated, more tolerant man than they, and at 
the same time as much of a man^ as brave, as honest, 
as true as they were. 



CHAPTER XV. 

EDUCATION. 

O NE of the great benefits which we enjoy is the 
wide diffusion of the means for learning and 
education. It is the obvious duly of a citizen to use 
the advantages of which we have spoken to improve 
himself or herself. Personally, it is a duty which we 
owe to ourselves and our families ; politically, it is a duty 
which we owe to the community, which is improved by 
the improvement of all its members. The means of 
learning are now placed within the reach of all. The 
history of learning in England is a chequered one. Far 
back in the Middle Ages learning, if not far advanced, 
was very highly valued. In the thirteenth century the 
Universities of Europe and of England, Oxford in par- 
ticular, had a far larger number of students, in proportion 
to the population, than they have now. When the Middle 
Ages were closing, just as the Reformation was beginning, 
the cultivation of learning increased still more, and helped 
to bring in the Reformation, but nearly destroyed itself 
in the ruins of the change. In the interval between the 
first half of Henry VIII. ’s reign and the latter half of 
Elizabeth’s, not only were there few learned and great 
writers, except upon theological controversy, but it has 
been suspected that the knowledge of reading and writing 
went backwards among the community at large. That 
K 
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was because the schools supported by the Monasteries 
and the Religious Guilds, which were then suppressed, 
came to an end. They were presently replaced by 
foundations like Edward VI. ’s of Christ’s Hospital, and 
by Grammar Schools in nearly all towns. But the 
machinery for teaching in many country places was never 
replaced where it had once existed. The next century 
was taken up with civil and religious dissensions, the 
last century thought a great deal of material prosperity 
and little of intellectual progress, and the increasing 
population more and mofe outgrew private effort and 
the work of Religious Societies. These latter did much, 
certainly, by National Schools, so named not because 
they belonged to the nation, but because they were 
founded by a voluntary society called the National Society 
for the Promotion of Education, and by British Schools, 
founded by another religious association. But it became 
abundantly clear that the nation could not be taught 
effectively without the interference of the State. 

It was in 1839 that the first modest grant of ;^3o,ooo 
was made by Parliament towards encouraging elementary 
education. In 1870 Mr. Forster’s Act established a 
universal and compulsory system. Since then it has 
become also a free system, free that is to those taught, 
but of course paid for by the rates and taxes. No doubt 
an ideal system would be one in which compulsion was 
unnecessary, where all parents would be eager to seize the 
advantages of education for their children, and proud to 
pay for them. But human nature being defective, even in 
England, compulsion is necessary, and free schooling is 
almost the necessary complement of compulsion. England 
is now divided into school districts. School Boards are 
elected in many of the districts, whose business it is to 
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erect and maintain schools. School Boards are elected by 
the ratepayers for a three years’ term of office. The voting 
is by ballot, but unlike the voting in parliamentary or 
municipal elections, it is cumulative; that is, each voter 
has the same number of votes as there are places to be 
filled, and he may distribute his votes among several 
candidates, or give all to one, as he pleases. The School 
Board appoints and dismisses teachers in its schools. 

In other places, where efficient schools existed under 
managers of one kind or another, it was thought a waste 
of energy to abolish a good working system, and these 
Voluntary Schools continue, subject of course to Govern- 
ment Inspection like School Board schools, and receiving 
aid from the national funds in proportion to their efficiency. 
The managers of Voluntary Schools appoint and dismiss 
their own teachers. Voluntary Schools are so called be- 
cause they are largely or even chiefly supported by voluntary 
contributions, which of course relieve the rates by rendering 
School Board rates unnecessary. 

But even where no School Boards exist, a School 
Attendance Committee, chosen from the local Guardians, 
exists, to see that children do attend school, and they 
appoint a School Attendance Officer for this end. The 
duty of parents, however, is not taken out of their hands 
by the system. It is not possible, nor desirable, especially 
in country districts, that every child should attend school 
every day. But regularity of attendance is vital to real 
progress, and irregularity hinders the teaching of the whole 
school, and not only that of the truant scholar. Parents 
can do much to enforce regularity of attendance, and much 
more to increase an interest in school work on the part 
of the children, encouraging them to get on, or even 
rewarding them for good reports from school. Parents 
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also should uphold the reasonable authority of the school- 
master. Of course violent and unwise punishments are 
sometimes inflicted, and against them a protest is inevitable ; 
but with some truth a great statesman has said that the 
valuable privilege of a sound flogging as a boy is, by the 
action of the people themselves, now generally confined to 
the sons of noblemen and rich men at the big public 
schools. A great deal of good it does them, and a great 
deal of good is done by the system of strict discipline of 
which it is a part, even when not applied, but only held as 
a power in the background. 

We are too apt to think of education as merely learning. 
Learning is an important part of education, and a means 
for education, for drawing out our full powers, and giving 
us the capacity to use them. But true education is a 
training of the whole intellectual, moral, and physical 
man or woman, which begins at home and at school, and 
goes on through life. A wise direction of education at 
first is of the greatest importance, and the discipline, the 
order and regularity of school life, are the most important 
factors in early education. If children were under too 
strict a discipline once, it is no reason why they should be 
too often under no discipline now. To learn to obey is 
the necessary preliminary to learning to rule. Even the 
strict discipline of games at our great public schools is of 
great service, and it should be the aim of teachers, parents, 
and of all who take an interest in boys and young men to 
encourage sports like cricket, rowing, and football, in 
which discipline, self-control, and subordination of the 
individual to the interests of the whole company are 
essential. 

But education does not end with school. The regular 
school-time should, if possible, be prolonged after it has 
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ceased to be compulsory. The child who leaves school as 
soon as the law allows is in danger of forgetting in a very 
few years all that he or she has learnt. The teaching and 
discipline of the highest standards in schools is more 
valuable than that of the lower, and to keep a child at 
school as long as possible is not waste of lime and money, 
but is the only way of really turning his earlier teaching to 
the best account. The great scientific man, Professor 
Tyndall, who died the other day, was the son of a poor 
man who kept him at school of one sort or another till he 
was nineteen. That is not often possible, nor desirable 
even in all cases ; but no man or woman should suppose 
that their education is complete when they leave school. 
When Professor Tyndall was twenty-eight he put himself to 
school again at a foreign university. That again is of 
course impossible for all ; but there are now Continuation 
Schools supported by Government, held in the evening, for 
the benefit of those who are at work in the day. There 
are Technical Schools, supported out of public money by 
the County Councils, for manual or scientific training in 
arts and sciences which will be helpful to men and women 
in their trades. The public Department of Science and 
Art, the centre of which is at South Kensington, conducts 
classes and examinations in different parts of the country. 
University Extension Lectures bring the results of the 
highest education to the doors of people in many towns. 
Public Libraries exist, and books of the highest class are 
now produced at a price which puts them within the reach 
of any man who will deny himself a few glasses of beer, or 
of any young woman who will forego the putting of a few 
ribbons outside her head for the sake of putting something 
better inside. It is the duty of all to use these means of 
helping themselves, when the State or private persons meet 
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them half way with so much encouragement. Some, of 
course, will say that they do not see the use of it, that it 
does not pay. As a fact it does pay in the lowest sense. 
It matters much less what you learn than how you learn. 
Give a man the power of reading and writing, and all 
knowledge is open to him. But he or she who carefully 
masters one book even, certainly one kind of even 
elementary knowledge, is strengthened for acquiring more, 
has acquired the power of application, the mental training, 
which will serve for all kinds of improvement. We must 
take the opinion of those who have this gain, not of those 
who have not. The fox without a tail has always excellent 
reasons for believing that a brush is an unnecessary 
appendage. Scotchmen are our prize example of the fruits 
of education. In Scotland a good system of Elementary 
Schools, and means for continued education, have existed 
much longer than they have existed in England, and have 
been made good use of. If we look for a man who gets 
on in business, is a good workman, a good business man, 
the successful pioneer in the colonies, the influential man 
at home, we shall not easily beat the Scot, or those whose 
fathers were brought up in Scotland. 

The highest branches of knowledge are not to be reached 
by all, and a great community with varied employments 
cannot usefully produce nothing but great scholars and 
scientific men. The Universities, and the Colleges in them, 
were founded and endowed by private persons, almost 
entirely, to encourage the higher kind of education. No 
one supposes that all our school-boys and school-girls could 
usefully go on to the Universities, or that it could be done 
without lowering the standard of education properly aimed 
at by the Universities. But by aid of schools of different 
grades promising scholars can be passed on to the highest 
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rungs of the ladder of learning, and the Universities them- 
selves now send their men into the country to disseminate 
some of the results of their highest training. 

But as a consequence partly of the novelty of good 
general education in England the objects of education are 
often lost sight of. Too many of those who have acquired 
the beginnings of a literary education at school are led to 
believe that their future course in life should be determined 
by it, and that they can usefully forsake the trade or occu- 
pation in which their parents made a living and seek only 
clerk’s work at the least, or if possible some of the careers in 
which book-learning is essential, the entrance to which is 
usually controlled by the results of competitive examinations. 
As a fact education is a training of our faculties, and of that 
training the exercise of the mind through books is only a 
part. That training of the mind should be recognised as 
making a man a better man, more sympathetic, more 
tolerant, more wise, with a higher conception of the duties 
and possibilities of life, but not as necessarily turning him 
into a clerk, or a schoolmaster, or a professional man. To 
turn to Scotland again, we sec there how the long continued 
existence of the means of education has caused a sounder 
conception of the uses of education to prevail. From the 
Scotch village schools have proceeded some men who have 
filled with distinction pulpits in the Scotch Kirk, who have 
governed India, who have been leading doctors and scientific 
men. But there have also proceeded hosts of men who 
have worked on their farms and at their trades, none the 
worse, but all the better, for having their minds stored with 
the lessons of the past, and their leisure occupied by 
intelligent co-operation in the thought of the present time. 
We shall learn in time that we do not want increased 
crowds of partially trained men and women thronging into 
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professions already overstocked by the fully trained, but 
that we do want, and can get, a higher level of general 
intelligence among men and women employed in all the 
functions of life in a great and varied community. Habits 
of punctuality, regularity, subordination of our own wishes, 
attention, application, thought, are the most valuable 
lessons learned at school, or in classes attended after 
school-days, for they are universally applicable in all 
stations and employments, and universally useful for de- 
veloping our best capacities in whatever we may do. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE POOR LAW, THE STATE AND POVERTY, 

D O what we will, however, there will be failures in life’s 
race, for which the community must provide. 
Health will fail with some, old age and misfortune together 
will overwhelm others, a proportion of fatherless children 
will also always exist, and some as badly off as mother- 
less children too, for their mothers are not tied to their 
fathers by any legal tie, and cannot find means to support 
their offspring. Then there will always be some who start 
with the determination not to do any honest work if they 
can possibly avoid it, and who in course of time become 
quite incapable of doing any. There is the more hopeless 
class still, whose fathers and mothers for some generations 
back have been people of this kind, and have produced at 
last a generation as incapable of steady work on their own 
account as the lowest savages. The unfortunate, the 
ihcapable, and the hopelessly idle fall upon the community 
for support. Of course we could let them die, or even 
kill them, as savages do, and as some ancient civilized states 
did, or we could brand, whip, and imprison them as our 
ancestors did in fits of savage economy. The modern state 
acts differently, and tries to support them in a fashion ; but 
the existence of the criminally idle side by side with the 
unfortunate, reduced as they are to the same state by 
such different roads, makes the task a very hard one 
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to do well. Moreover a considerable number of paupers 
combine the two characters — they have not been alto- 
gether idle and vicious, but they have been less 
hard-working and careful than they should have been, 
and so have been overwhelmed by misfortunes. Under 
Elizabeth, in 1601, the first Poor Law System was 
completed, by which parishes were made responsible for 
their own impotent poor, parish overseers were appointed, 
and a poor rate could be levied for the relief of the poor. 
Churchwardens were also ex officio Overseers of the Poor, 
a function taken from them by the Local Government 
Act, 1894. The administration of the law was fairly good 
to begin with, but was corrupted by subsequent alterations. 
The law of Settlement, confining people to their native 
parishes, became very severe, for parishes were naturally 
anxious to avoid charging their own rates with the support 
of more people than they could avoid supporting. A fatal 
addition was made to the functions of the Poor Rate by 
charging it with the support of the honest industrious poor 
who were not actually paupers. The distress during the 
great French war of a hundred years ago, and the desire to 
keep the poor in good humour, led to an extension of the 
system of relief which nearly ruined the poor, not at the 
hands of their enemies, but at the hands of their well- 
meaning but mistaken friends. By 1817 Poor Rates of 
the country had reached the sum of nearly eight millions, 
an amount which was scarcely equalled, under reformed 
conditions, in 1871, though the population of the country 
had rather more than doubled in the interval. Out-door 
relief was freely given, till in many parishes, especially in 
the south of England, the majority of the labourers were 
upon the rates, and wages ruled low because the men who 
received so much aid from the rates could afford to work 
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for a very small further payment, so that the really 
independent labourer was undersold by pauper labour, and 
had no choice but to sink to the same level. Payments in 
out-door relief were made to women in proportion to their 
number of children, so that one illegitimate birth having 
taken a woman beyond the check of shame, a woman 
probably went on producing a large family of the same kind, 
being secure that the parish would support them, with no 
unpleasant restrictions on her own liberty. A generation 
has now grown up to whom the abuses of the Old Poor 
Law are unknown. But with a wider basis for the election 
of Guardians being now established, it is well to remind 
people out of what a slough of despond the New Poor Law, 
imperfect though it might be, helped to raise the country. 
Men not prone to panic or exaggeration believed that the 
old system of indiscriminate out-door relief was rapidly 
ruining the whole agricultural community and the self- 
respect of the whole country. Mr. Fowle’s book on the 
Poor Law, in the English Citizen series, should be in the 
hands of all new Guardians, who wish to know the facts 
about the results of the old style of administration. After 
various attempts to reform these abuses, the New Poor Law, 
of 1834, grouped the parishes, several together, into Poor 
Law Unions, each with a Union Workhouse for the 
reception of paupers, and out-door relief away from the 
Workhouse was discouraged. In every parish Overseers of 
the Poor are still appointed, formerly by the Justices, now 
by the Parish Councils. Their business includes preparing 
lists of qualified jurymen and voters, but their primary duty 
is to find out and report upon cases of destitution, and to 
relieve pressing cases of want. Their duties however are 
largely taken over now by paid Relieving Officers, appointed 
now by Parish Councils, formerly by the Vestries. 
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Boards of Guardians, so many for each parish in the 
Union, were elected by the ratepayers under the Act of 
1834. Now they are elected by the local and parliamentary 
electors as Guardians and District Councillors, combining 
the functions of poor law and sanitary administration. The 
Justices used also to be ex-officio Guardians, but have now 
lost that position. Every Board of Guardians has a clerk, 
directly responsible, not to the Board, but to the Local 
Government Board. Their primary duty as Guardians was 
and is to determine questions of relief, and to superintend 
the Workhouse and the schools connected with it, and to 
raise money by rates for the purpose of the relief of the 
poor. The work of a good Guardian can never be 

popular. Much may be done to mitigate the necessary 
hardships of extreme poverty for the aged and the 

unfortunate, but some test must exist to prevent the merely 
idle from coming too easily upon the charity of the 

State. 

This class, and those who have a share in the weaknesses 
of this class, will always be discontented at the action of 
conscientious Guardians who refuse to spend the savings of 
industrious people to support the less industrious in 

comfort. The Union Workhouse must exist, and though it 
should be more of a home to some, it must be more or 
less of a prison to others, unless mere thriftlessness is to be 
encouraged. Either as Overseer or Guardian, a man or 
woman, for women are eligible, can do most useful work 
for the community, work too of an arduous and not 
very pleasant character in many cases. But Englishmen 
and English women are not apt to shrink from harder 
duties than these. 

“Not once nor twice, in our rough island story, 

The path of duty was the way to glory.” 
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This is true of many besides the great admiral and the 
great general and statesman, Nelson and Wellington, the 
mingling of whose dust in St. Paul’s originated the lines. 
The glory is not the object, but the glory is there, even if 
unrecognized by the world, when simple duties are done 
unostentatiously and well. But, like other duties, this 
requires knowledge and patience for its well-doing. 
Education again here comes in, and people must qualify 
themselves for such work by a study of simple economic 
law's, and by attention to the history of the past adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law. 

A hopeful branch of the work is that among the young. 
Voluntary charitable agencies, such as Refuges, catch the 
unfortunate children and educate them, and State-supported 
Industrial Schools try to reclaim the young of the criminal 
and vagabond classes. Medical relief can be given by 
Guardians to those who are not in receipt of regular relief, 
out-door or in door. It does not disqualify from exercising 
the franchise, as does regular relief if received within the 
year in which a vote has to be given. 

But prevention is better than cure, and the spread of the 
habit of thrift, and of the means of thrift, are most valuable 
as a preventive against misfortunes becoming overwhelming. 
It is perhaps partly because there has been a very imperfectly 
developed Poor Law System in France that the French are 
as a rule so much more economical and saving than 
English people. 

A man is bound to make provision, if he can, for the 
future, not only on his own account and on account of his 
family, but for the sake of the community which will other- 
wise have to support him. Of course the community may 
be said to support him in either case, but not to the same 
extent in both cases. In the one case he uses the results 
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of his labour to make himself a creditable, respectable 
citizen in his old age, or in time of trouble, when, if he 
does not do a stroke of actual work for wages, he may still 
be a most useful person, by the mere fact of leading an 
honourable and honoured existence. In the other case he 
has had the means for saving, and has wasted the result of 
his labour on unproductive expenditure, and he becomes an 
unhonoured charge on his neighbours, drawing still further 
support from the community. Various schemes of com- 
pulsory insurance, supplemented by the State, have been 
suggested. But when the State steps in to enforce any 
such scheme, the inference is that the object is a good 
object, but that the voluntary inclinations of the majority 
of those concerned are not sufficient to bring it about, and 
that therefore it is open to the objection, if it be introduced, 
that it must be enforced, for a time at least, upon unwilling 
and discontented contributors. If, however, the object of 
general insurance be good, good citizens should not wait 
for the command of the State, but should do their best to 
carry out the object so far as they themselves and those 
whom they can influence are concerned. 

It is the duty of a citizen to be thrifty, and to bring up 
his children to be thrifty. The State has stepped in already 
to offer the means. Through the Post-office a child may 
begin to save pence, and the Post-office Savings Bank offers 
a perfectly safe deposit for savings, whence they can always 
be drawn in time of need. Through the Post-office a man 
can become a shareholder in the National Debt, with his 
money guaranteed by the credit of the State, he can 
purchase an annuity to begin at once, or at any specified 
age, he can insure his life, so that his wife and children 
may receive money at his death. All information on these 
subjects can be obtained through anv Post-office. Probably 
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few greater benefits can be conferred upon the community 
than the promotion of further schemes by which honest 
and thrifty men shall be enabled to insure themselves 
against accident, disease, and old age, under the guarantee 
of the public credit. But to be financially sound, and 
morally improving, such schemes must be founded upon 
the forethought and self-denial of those who benefit by 
them. Men must be helped to help themselves. Not the 
least claim of our late blind statesman, Henry Fawcett, to 
fame, was what he did, through the Post-office, in this 
direction. Another greater meed of fame was his, through 
the quiet heroism with which he faced great duties, in spite 
of that crowning calamity, the loss of sight, which drives 
most men to despair. By this triumph over misfortune he 
gave an example to all to help themselves. 

There are many perfectly sound Benefit Societies in the 
country — the Odd Fellows and the Foresters are the 
greatest, but there are many others — where insurance may 
be effected for life, or against accidents, and provision 
made for old age. There are indeed many Insurance 
Associations, some general, some confined to certain 
trades. Only it is unfortunately necessary to warn men 
to beware of unsound societies, and of swindling benefit 
clubs. A temptingly high rate of interest, and the promise 
of extravagant profits, are always dangerous. We must 
consider that if men have found a very profitable way of 
doing business, which promises a fortune on easy terms, 
they are not very likely to ask us to share in it. Really 
sound and very profitable undertakings, are very rare. 
Where they exist their promoters and discoverers are 
naturally not over anxious to share the profits. Do not 
let us be induced to put our savings into some undertaking 
of which we understand little, because we see what we 
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think good names at the top of the prospectus. We may 
remember the Liberator Society. Many people will not 
forget it. A good citizen is surely bound too to consider 
the utility to the community of the enterprises which he 
supports by his savings. Surely a man is responsible for 
the use which he makes of his money, whether he keeps it 
by him or invests it upon interest. There is probably more 
to be said from this point of view, apart from prudence, 
for a railway in England than for a loan to a South 
American Republic, for gasworks or waterworks than for a 
Music Hall Company, Limited. We must be thrifty, there- 
fore, for personal and national reasons. France paid herself 
out of the first and worst pressure of the German Conquest 
by the savings of her poor people. English citizens might 
take a lesson from France here. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE STATE, LABOUR AND CAPITAL. 

T hough the state has recognized the obligation of 
stepping in to prevent the actual starvation of any 
who may not be able Jo help themselves, and has provided 
means through which those who chose can help themselves 
to better their condition and provide against misfortune, 
it recognizes no obligation of general support of the 
community by State machinery. The community does of 
course support itself, but it does this mainly through 
private agreements, depending for their terms upon the 
wishes, powers, and capacities of individuals. The wealth 
of the nation consists of the produce of land, corn and 
meat, wool, the produce of mines, the capital representing 
the wealth accumulated in the past, bodily strength by 
which men labour, skill in a trade, knowledge of a pro- 
fession, bodily and mental capacities in short of all kinds. 
Of this national wealth some have less, some more, under 
their control. Some have one kind, some another. The 
whole nation is supported upon it, and it is distributed 
according to the wishes and needs of those who control it. 
We can of course individually help to increase it, both by 
productive labour, bodily and mental, by distributive 
labour, making it more readily accessible, and by improving 
ourselves. We can as citizens, acting through the State 
whose laws we make, help to increase it by wise regulations 


L 
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for order and personal liberty, which will enable us to 
devote our energies freely to our work; and by a wise 
system of finance, currency, and banking, which will render 
accumulated wealth secure and readily accessible for the 
production of more. 

The position of wealthy men is often misunderstood. 
However wealthy a man may be, he actually consumes very 
little comparatively of his wealth in his own person. A 
man with a very large income from business, or from 
landed property, is the administrator of a great deal of 
wealth, but he eats, drinks, and puts on very little more in 
value than many other peoi)le. He often no doubt gets 
rid of a good deal more of his wealth in unproductive 
expenditure than he should do ; but many rich men, 
fortunately, work hard in administering their wealth for 
the common good; and in promoting the higher sides of 
civilized life in science, learning, religion, and art, they do 
much which would hardly be done without them. In 
productive expenditure their administration is often wise. 
Large landed estates, for instance, shew better agricultural 
returns, more prosperous tenants, and better cottages, as a 
rule, than the estates of poorer men. 

Were the State to take possession of all wealth, it might 
no doubt be distributed much more equally by dint of 
constant State-management. The result would of course 
be a kind of slavery, for no man could call his labour 
even his own, much less his savings, indeed he would 
be allowed none. To preserve the equal distribution 
the State would have to prescribe the rate of wages and 
tl^^kind of labour, and the amount of labour which a 
mOT was to do, for all, if left to themselves, would want 
the highest scale of remuneration and the least onerous 
labour. So the highest kinds of labour, political leadership, 
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literature, scientific research, the arts, would be abolished 
altogether, because you cannot choose men to do such 
work by state selection nor even by examination, they 
must make themselves. If Mr. Gladstone had been set 
down by the State in his youth to make shoes, he would 
not have been able to become cither scholar, or orator, or 
Master of Finance. The idle in such a State would have 
to be driven to work by punishment. But because such 
a state of affairs is a dream which well-meaning dreamers 
have dreamed ever since the days of the Greek philosophers, 
it does not follow that there is no function of the State 
with regard to labour, nor any duty of the citizen in 
capacity of worker towards the State. 

The State, to begin with, steps in to regulate noxious and 
dangerous kinds of work. Soap-boiling for instance may 
not be carried on so as to be a nuisance to neighbours. 
No offensive works of any kind are permitted to be erected 
where they are shewn to be detrimental to the health of the 
neighbourhood. Trades unhealthy for the workers are 
fenced with certain safeguards by State direction, steel 
grinders and cotton spinners must be provided with means 
to lessen the chance of their inhaling minute fragments of 
steel and cotton which destroy their lungs. Dangerous 
trades to both the workers and community are regulated by 
government inspection, such as the making of explosives 
and the storage of explosives. A toy shop keeper may not 
fill his premises with unlimited fireworks for instance in 
anticipation of the fifth of November, lest he should be 
accidentally more successful than Guy Fawkes, and blow up 
himself and his neighbours. There are Inspectors of 
Boilers and Inspectors of Shipping. Unseaworthy ships or 
overladen ships are prevented, as far as possible, from 
putting to sea. Ships have to be marked with a load line, 
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and may not be laden so heavily as to bring that below the 
water, and may not be hampered with so much deck cargo 
as to get in the way of the sailors and make the ship top- 
heavy. Railway and canal works are inspected, and must 
satisfy the Board of Trade that they are safe and commo- 
dious. Places of amusement are inspected, to see that they 
are worked with due attention to ventilation and safety, mines 
are inspected, and pitmen are compelled to use safety lamps 
to avoid explosions. All factories are inspected, to ensure 
proper ventilation, exits, sanitary arrangements, and so on. 
Workshops of any kind, where men or w^omen are employed 
for wages, must be of certain capacity, and the employment 
of women and children in them is limited in time. The 
Board of Trade has the control of most of this inspection, 
though that of places of amusement is done by the local 
authority, Town or County Council. It is felt in all these 
cases that the anxiety of employers to make money, and 
the possible ignorance, and recklessness too, of workers 
under them, may lead to a prevalence of unhealthy 
conditions and to a rate of death by disease, or to accidents 
on a large scale, which justify a considerable interference 
with individual liberty on the part of the State. 

Men have really the enforcement of these laws in their 
own hands. If the inspector is hoodwinked, a hint to the 
police is not only allowable but a duty. But no amount 
of inspection and control by the State frees any man from 
the moral duty of doing his best for the health and safety 
of his workers and of his neighbours. 

Of a similar kind is the interference of the State with 
the sale of alcoholic liquors, because the trade is one 
which, if unrestrained and badly managed, may lead to 
public disorder and the injury of the community. Public- 
houses, therefore, can only be allowed by license, granted 
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by the Local Authority and the Justices acting together, 
and are subject to special police supervision, and must be 
closed at certain times, and also must be open at certain 
times for the public convenience. 

The persons of women and children are also protected 
by the State against certain kinds of employment. The 
number of hours that they can be employed in factories 
and workshops is limited ; no women nor children under 
ten may be employed underground in mines at all. 
Practically the limitation of female labour in some factories 
implies the limitation of that of men, for the women 
discharge duties which are indispensable to the work of 
the men. 

Now in all this there is undoubtedly a great deal of 
interference with personal liberty. Some people would 
be quite willing to work longer hours, and even under 
more risky conditions, for the sake of the higher wages 
which they would get for doing so. There is some 
interference with the production of national wealth, for 
every interference with the absolute freedom of trade 
to find its own channels, and to work in the most 
profitable way, docs check the production of wealth. But 
it is justifiable for the sake of the community, which 
prefers that it should be a little less wealthy, but a little 
better protected against disease and accident. The duty 
of Englishmen is obviously to co-operate with these laws 
as they exist, the laws which we have made. Some people 
would like to relax them, others to extend them, but here 
they are now to be kept. The annoyances of inspection, 
which sometimes exist, the cost and trouble of inspection, 
can be materially lessened by the cheerful co-operation 
of employers and employed in carrying out safe and 
healthy regulations of work. Most of these regulations 
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enforced by law deal with matters which enlightened and 
unselfish men would regulate in the same way for themselves. 

So with the adulteration of food and drink. The police 
and Local Authorities can make rather annoying and 
troublesome inquisitions into the quality of goods sold, 
and into weights and measures ; but if all grocers, bakers, 
brewers, publicans, and so on were quite honest and 
careful, and if all customers were careful about the quality 
and measure of what they bought, this inspection would 
become unnecessary. It is not often realised how much 
the hearty co-operation of individuals is needed to make 
general honesty the more universal rule, and to make the 
pressure of rules and regulations not only more tolerable, 
but unnecessary, and to ease the whole work of the 
community. All curtailments of liberty by law result 
from the imperfection of our characters, which must be 
restrained. The more immoral and ignorant a people 
are, the more they must be guarded against themselves 
and each other. Complete personal liberty, which we 
all prize as an Englishman’s birthright, is only founded 
upon morality, unselfishness, and enlightenment. The 
man who pays his debts, who sweareth unto his neighbour 
and disappointeth him not, even to his own hindrance, 
who takes active care to consider his neighbours in every 
way, need never know that there is a restraining law, 
so far as he himself is concerned. This is why home 
training, school training, education, are so vitally necessary 
to the health and continuance of political life. A ruling 
class of immoral people become tyrants, a whole nation 
of immoral people become savages or slaves. The 
history of Rome supplies examples of both instances ; 
the history of France in the Revolution from 1792 to 
1815 came very nigh supplying an example nearer home. 
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The modern world, England among other countries, 
has been lately waking up to a knowledge of abuses, 
and has been restricting individual liberty by law in 
some particulars. Our social and our political legislation 
seem to have gone in different directions. In the latter 
people have been allowed to manage their own affairs 
more and more, not on the supposition that they must 
always manage them well, but because it is rightly thought 
better for a man to mismanage his own affairs than to 
have them done well for him by a master. For he will 
become more and more self-reliant, more of a man, by 
so doing, and will learn to manage well, whereas if they 
are always done for him he will not learn. But in social 
legislation the tendency is the other way, to take the 
management of a man’s own affairs more and more out of 
his hands, to control the employment of his labour and 
his capital or savings, and to settle by a law, to which he 
may consent or may not, what he is to do. We know 
that it is desired to limit the liberty of work of full-grown 
men, as that of women and children is limited. It is 
not the part of a teacher to lay down directions as to 
how men should vote upon questions which may come 
before Parliament shortly for decision, but there are certain 
broad considerations which may be usefully stated. The 
tendency of interference with a man’s liberty of action 
by the State is to reduce his alacrity in helping himself. 
One effort succeeds in passing a law, but it is the continued 
habit of self-reliance which makes a man. It is doubtful 
whether the habits of energy and self-dependence, which 
underlie a free political constitution, can be perpetuated 
side by side with a habit of perpetual dependence upon 
the State at large in the ordinary affairs of life, and with 
the hampering of freedom of action by the law. In the 
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Middle Ages, governments, which were not popular govern- 
ments it is true, but which apparently reflected popular 
wishes in this, were perpetually legislating as to how trades 
were to be carried on, how many hours were to be worked, 
what wages were to be paid, what prices were to be given, 
what interest on money was to be, and so on. The gradual 
emergence of political liberty, a great advance in national 
wealth and beneficial discoveries of all kinds, went on when 
these laws were becoming more and more obsolete and 
neglected. And this is one of the things which our hard- 
worked citizen has to think about. As we find again and 
again it is no easy task to be a good citizen. On the one 
hand are benefits which he thinks legislation could secure 
to himself or to others, on the other are the drawbacks 
of loss of liberty and the loss of Free Trade with their 
possible consequences. The duty of education is again 
forced upon us thinking of these things. 

There is a supposed duty of the State towards labour 
which is often assumed, but which not only does not but 
cannot exist. That is the duty of providing work. Of 
course the community if it sees fit can give in charity 
on a large scale. But relief works are only a name for 
charity. Let us take the case home to ourselves. We 
have a bit of ground which it does not pay us to cultivate 
as a garden by our own labour, nor by the hire of a 
skilled gardener. A tramp comes to our doors, a most 
meritorious and deserving but unfortunate man, who may 
or may not know anything of gardening. We put him 
on to work on our ground and pay him. But it does not 
pay us ; if it did we should have done it ourselves, or hired 
a proper person to do it, and not have waited for a chance 
and probably incapable labourer. We might as well have 
given him the money at once, except that the labour was 
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a test to see if he really wanted relief to the extent of 
taking trouble to get it. It has been found too by 
experience that relief works tend to the congestion of 
the unemployed, drawing large numbers together into one 
place, where they are worse off and less likely to obtain 
employment than if they were scattered. 

It docs not fullow that the State can do nothing for 
unemployed workmen. A sound financial policy, peaceful 
foreign relations, everything which tends to security and 
regularity in the business world are well within the functions 
of the State, and tend to keep men in employment, and 
lead to the expansion of business, so as to lead to more 
employment. The collection of information as to where 
real work is wanted, which is done by the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade, the establishment 
of Registry Offices of workmen and employers, which 
might be done more generally, are means of helping 
people to help themselves. 

Wise employment of capital can also often so spread 
and apportion work as to provide against the ill-effects 
of a sudden cessation of labour, following a period of 
full employment. Thus in a well-managed large estate, 
or large business, some work can be advantageously 
postponed till an otherwise slack time comes round. 
But some work to be done well must often be done 
at once, at a certain time. Then our improved means 
of transit from place to place, and this spread of in- 
formation of which we have spoken, come in usefully 
to enable men to transfer their labour where it is needed. 
The limits ought to be wider within which it can be 
transferred. Our richer and middle classes send out 
their sons in increasing numbers to the thinly inhabited 
colonies, and the English workman will by degrees become 
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more alive to the truth that the best parts of the world 
are the heritage of those of our race who are bold enough 
to claim them. The Emigrants’ Information Office, kept 
by the Colonial Office at 31 Broadway, Westminster, is one 
of our chief State aids for the profitable distribution of 
labour. 

The State is, of course, a large employer of labour 
itself, and the State can do much by example in the w^ay 
of securing healthy conditions, good wages, and regular 
employment for those whom it hires to do public work, 
and it should get correspondingly good work done in 
return. The community, however, is not to be expected to 
tax everyone all round to pay to a few w’orkmen more than 
the regular market price which every employer who wants 
good labour has to pay. The State can do many things, 
but it can make no man happy by Act of Parliament, 
nor any body of men, any more than it can make them 
sober or industrious, or thrifty, or well educated men. 
It can remove disabilities which may hinder men from 
becoming such, and give them fair opportunities, but 
the effort to take advantage of opportunities must come 
from men themselves. 

So long as the world exists, disease, misfortune, and 
poverty will exist in it. The pitiful and wise consideration 
of such cases, the helping hand stretched out in time to 
save those who are in danger of falling, the example of 
self-respect and self-control, to aid others in escaping 
from such peril, are duties imposed on all. The divine 
love which makes such duties a happiness, and which 
doubles their effective aid, must beat in the hearts of 
men and women, and can never be wholly supplanted 
by a law, however excellently made or far reaching in 
operation. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

SELF-GOVERNMENT IN SOCIAL LIFE, 

T he duties of an English citizen extend far beyond 
the circle of duties imposed by the State. As is 
inevitable, and fitting, in a nation where the habit of self- 
government prevails, a great deal of the work of a citizen in 
the community is done by voluntary associations of different 
kinds, for common benefits. These grow naturally in 
England and America and in our Colonies, from the self- 
governing capacities of the people, and distinguish us from 
some foreign countries, where a measure of self-government 
has been introduced by law, but where the past traditions of 
the people lead them to expect Government to undertake 
nearly everything for them. Nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of a thousand people among the various nations who 
inhabit India, would think nothing of a government which 
did not take the whole task of government upon its 
shoulders. In France, even, the Government has lately 
been trying to start games in the schools, which English 
boys manage by clubs spontaneously started among 
themselves. But a very great deal of our ordinary life is 
regulated through voluntary associations of men who 
spontaneously, without pressure from the State, work 
together for common objects. The whole of our railway 
system is founded upon such voluntary association, so is 
our whole business system, worked through Companies. 
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Benefit Societies, Trade Societies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Societies for promoting hundreds of charitable objects, the 
Stock Exchange, the M. C. C., the Jockey Club, the 
Football Associations, which fill so much of the thoughts 
of many Englishmen — these have all come into existence 
through the action of persons interested, and provide a 
kind of constitutional government for their different 
departments of activity. The general principle of all is 
the same, to put the administration of affairs into capable 
hands, under more or less control by the public opinion of 
all who are concerned, above all of those who voluntarily 
pay for the carrying on of all these things. The self- 
governing powers of Englishmen are perhaps more 
strikingly illustrated by the vast volume of voluntary 
organization in the country, than by our Parliamentary 
Government itself. Assuredly the duties of citizens are 
not confined to what they arc compelled to do, or invited 
to do by law, but embrace a reasonable activity in one or 
another of these phases of public life. 

Some of the most important of these voluntary 
Associations are Trades Unions. In one shape or 
another Trades Unions are very old. In the Middle Ages 
the craftsmen employed in various pursuits united to 
control the methods of work and to limit the numbers 
employed, and in time became powerful associations, often 
actually ruling the Corporate Towns. It is noteworthy, 
however, that with the growth of power they became more 
exclusive and intolerant of others, and ultimately grew into 
aristocratic bodies. The great London Companies had in 
fact this origin. The greater size of modern Trades 
Unions, and the wider distribution of their members, will 
prevent them from following quite the same line of 
development, but the acquisition of power will be more 
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trying to them than the period through which they passed 
in the earlier part of the century, when they were jealously 
regarded by the law. Their purpose, that of the older 
Unions at least, is to serve as a Benefit Society, to free 
members who may be in trouble from coming upon public 
or private charitable aid, to encourage a high standard of 
work in the trade, to make certain regulations for the 
conduct of the trade, and to secure as good wages as 
possible for the workers. They used to be treated as illegal 
combinations, but as far back as 1824 they were partially 
recognized, in 1871 they were put on a legal footing and 
enabled to hold property through trustees, and in 1875 
they w'ere put completely on the same footing as any 
Friendly or Benefit Society. 

There is no doubt that their work has been in many 
ways beneficial to the community. Questions of work and 
wages can be more conveniently settled, on a large scale, 
by organized bodies of both masters and men than by 
individual action. The hardships incidental to a struggle 
for work, by disorganized workmen bargaining with dis- 
organized employers, may be mitigated by Unions. But to 
be complete the organization must be recognized on both 
sides, and employers and employed must allow each others’ 
organizations, if they cannot yet be organized in one body 
for the pursuance of what are after all their common 
interests, for prosperous workmen do good work, and liberal 
masters are well-served as a rule. The man deserves well 
of his country who brings classes together, not who sows 
dissensions between them. The world gives less glory to 
the peacemakers than to the warmakers, but a higher 
authority has given to the former the greater praise. But 
in practice, the Unions have subordinated their other 
aims very much of late to the object of organizing and 
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supporting strikes for an increase of wages. A strike is of 
course a perfectly legal operation in itself — it may do good 
or it may not, that is a question for men to decide for 
themselves, but whether successful or not it is a kind of 
war. As such it is open to the objections which are to be 
found to all wars. Human nature being what it is, war will 
sometimes be necessary, but a necessary evil always. It is 
injurious to the better feelings of humanity, it entails loss 
and suffering, and all wars are liable to produce unexpected 
results. The late great coal strike for instance, of 1893, 
whatever its other results, has inflicted on the whole 
community losses equal to those of a considerable national 
war, and has driven out of England altogether some trade 
which may never return, or not till a war on the Continent 
perhaps drives it back again. Any war, a strike among 
others, may attain its object, but every war will always be 
found to be an extravagant and wasteful way of obtaining 
an object. It may be the only way, but the wisdom of 
statesmen who are always going to war is to be distrusted. 
And war is always likely to lead to injustice, and cannot be 
waged without injury to non-combatants. It is perfectly 
allowable for men to strike, and men who have joined 
themselves to an association have implicitly pledged 
themselves to act with that association. But to coerce or 
intimidate men who choose to work on whatever terms 
please themselves, is a perfectly unjustifiable exercise of 
tyranny of the worse kind, against the law, against morality, 
and against the best interests of all who prize political 
liberty and self-respect. The duty of the citizen with 
regard to Trades Unions or other voluntary associations 
is similar to his duty towards the State. It is his business 
to take an active part in the management of Jhe body to 
which he has joined himself, and to do his best to make it 
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serve its purpose, and not to let it fall into the hands of a 
few interested people to be worked for their private 
advantage. 

Various means have been suggested for avoiding the 
disagreements which give rise to labour wars. 

Co-operative trading, or the joint ownership of businesses 
by those who are supplied through them, or who work at 
them, offers a great apparent advantage, as avoiding the 
chance of disagreement between employers and employed. 
Co-operative supply, by which men club together to supply 
themselves with necessaries at a cheaper rate, and of a 
better quality than they could obtain singly, has been very 
successful in many instances. The management is com- 
paratively simple, and there is little opportunity for 
disagreement among those who have joined. Co-operative 
Supply Societies have therefore flourished greatly. But 
this disagreement does occur in the case of Co-operative 
production, and has wrecked some such enterprises. In 
a Co-operative factory all the men working are themselves 
employers, and their managers are the employed. The 
employers have sometimes failed to recognize the full value 
of intelligent management, and have underpaid it, getting 
in consequence badly served. The same moral therefore 
meets us in labour questions of all kinds, the need of 
consideration for others. The masters, who work with 
their brains, underrate sometimes the manual labour of 
men ; the men, who work with their hands, underrate the 
brain work of the men who manage. So also the men 
masters in Co-operative businesses have underrated the 
services of the men managers. Work is paid partly in 
proportion to the number of men who can do it, and till 
education is far more advanced and spread the number of 
good hands will be far in excess of the number of good 
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heads. It is the duty of each to try and understand the 
other. One very sure test of a truly noble character is 
admiration of the powers which a man does not himself 
possess. We cannot all become noblemen — we can all aim 
at being noble men. 

Arbitration may be wisely employed to stop labour wars, 
as it may be for stopping national wars. The difficulty is 
the same in both cases, that it may need a war to force 
people to agree to the terms of the arbitrator, if either 
side is dissatisfied with the award. What the State might 
do would be to collect and publish full information about 
the questions at issue in labour disputes, so as to put 
public sympathy clearly on the side of justice, with com- 
plete knowledge of the points in dispute. The contending 
parties themselves would often be the better for such 
information impartially set forth, and outside public 
opinion would be an irresistible force in favour of the 
side of the right. 

The duties of a citizen bring him face to face with other 
voluntary associations for doing all kinds of work. So 
much of the work of the community is done by these that 
the worthy citizen must be more or less involved in them. 
In all he should do his best to make them subserve their 
purpose well 

Our gas and water supply is usually in the hands of 
private companies, though sometimes of municipalities. 
Our communications are in the hands of railway com- 
panies and steamship companies. Our money business is 
in the hands of banks, owned by companies or by a few 
partners. Even the Bank of England was in its origin a 
private association of merchants. Our necessary trade is 
carried on by great companies. The lighthouses which 
guard our shores were originally the work of the private 
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corporation of the Trinity House. Our lifeboat service 
furnishes the noblest opportunities for the most heroic 
duties, done by private men at their own risk entirely. 
Our hospitals were mostly started and are supported by 
private benevolence, and the same is true of a multitude of 
other charitable agencies. Our higher education is carried 
out in similar ways. The so-called great Public Schools 
are generally not public really. Some, like Cheltenham 
College, belong to a company. Others, like Harrow, were 
founded and endowed by private liberality. Even Eton, 
though it was founded by a king, was endowed out of what 
were then his private estates. They are not Public Schools 
in the sense in which the Board School is a Public School, 
they are not aided out of rates or taxes. The Colleges in 
the Universities were mostly founded and endowed by 
private persons. Even our religious needs are provided for 
in the same way. Even the tithes paid to the Incumbents 
of the parishes of the Church of England were, so far as 
their origin can be traced, private benefactions, though 
early confirmed and enforced by law. The Church of 
England was, at the beginning, a voluntary association, 
which owed part of its great power and the privileges 
which it acquired, to the fact that it existed before there 
was one compacted state of England.* 

Voluntary religious associations have sprung up since, 
working for similar objects upon different lines. One and 
all can only hold property subject to the laws of the State, 

• The Tithes therefore are of the nature of a property, not a tax. 
The property may be transferred to other hands, as in the case of the 
Disestablished Church of Ireland, but is not abolished. Tithes are still 
payable in Ireland unless commuted for a lump sum. Tithes are, in 
the eye of the law, a kind of real estate, like landed property. As 
such, whether in lay or ecclesiastical hands, they are liable to be rated 
for local purposes and for the relief of the poor. 

M 
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and disputes about it must ultimately be decided by the 
courts of the State. Every association, religious or 
commercial or charitable or learned, must be an object of 
concern to the State in proportion to its importance, and 
citizens as a body must be interested in them, apart from 
the special interest of those most immediately concerned 
with each. 


Most of these associations that I have mentioned are so 
important, or rich, or powerful, or all three, that the State is 
obliged to control them. One private company, the East 
India Company, became so important that it was absorbed, 
and its duties in governing India completely taken over by 
the State in 1858. These bodies having been raised to the 
rank of corporations by the law, and thereby given certain 
advantages, have been therefore subjected to certain control 
by the State, and must always be subject to some control. 
The rule holds good of all important associations, the 
general conduct of whose business affects the interests of 
large numbers of the community. Otherwise they would 
become states themselves, wdthin the State, and break up 
our national unity and power. Railway Companies 
manage our most important means of transit. They are 
private Companies, but the State has stepped in to aid them 
In acquiring the land necessary for their purposes, and they 
|fe^o indispensable to all that the State has carefully 
re^teed their arrangements for traffic. The servants of 
,sidi contpanies are more especially servants of the State 
than most of us, and as good citizens are bound .specially 
i^Oiisider the interests of the community at large in all 
do. In proportion to the importance of such 
6ss'o(fefionB all connected with them have duties of special 
weight, besides rights, and are liable to special legislation 
for the sake of the community. Railway Acts, and some 
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Ecclesiastical Acts, are of such a kind of special legislation. 
The rule holds good of Trade Associations among others, 
and on the day that Trades Unions control all the labour 
of the country, they must find themselves controlled by 
the State. As we are Eilglishmen first, and members of 
Trades Unions, Churches, Universities, Railway Companies, 
and so on secondly, we must acquiesce in this conseciuence. 
The interests of the whole community stand first in 
importance. 

But, meanwhile, we have ample opportunities for doing 
our duty, for work in short as members of some of these 
associations. From the meeting of the Reading Room 
Committee up to the Church Congress of the Church of 
England, from the Trades Union Congress down to the 
meetings of the village Club, we have scope for action 
and duties as good citizens. It will probably be good for 
our neighbours, and for ourselves, if we try to become 
familiar with the work of some one form of private 
association for common ends, and work specially at that, 
supporting the Club, the Church, the Chapel, the particular 
charity, the Volunteer Corps, or whatever it is that we can 
work at best. 

The duties of a citizen are certainly not confined to what 
he is obliged to do by the State, nor even to what he is 
invited to do. He is an unprofitable servant to his country 
unless he exerts himself, so far as opportunity offers, to aid 
in the promotion of some at least of the many useful 
schemes and occupations which make our social life the 
living, active, beneficent organism which it is. 

Public meetings control many of these affairs, and 
public meetings are held for many political and social 
objects besides. Does it occur to all of us that we have 
duties with regard to public meetings— a duty of attending 
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in order to help and in order to learn ; a duty in attending 
meetings to hear speakers with whom we may not agree, 
and to hear arguments, not to howl like wild beasts and 
make disorder like schoolboys; a duty of upholding the 
authority of the duly-constituted Chairman, who is there 
to keep order ? We are governed by argument and reason 
and by discussion, and discussion to be useful, to exist 
indeed, must be free. Often, we know, at a public meeting, 
a man wants to “say his say,” and say it he will, though 
the Chairman may quite justly have ruled the point out of 
order as irrelevant, or though some one else may have said 
all the sense in “the say” already. This persistence in 
speaking is not so bad as disorder, but it is dangerously 
near to causing the same results. Liberty of speech is 
a birthright of Englishmen, and we are all ready to 
condemn the Governments of the past, which put men in 
the pillory, or even put them to death, for freely expressing 
opinions. We are as truly as they were enemies of this 
very breath of our constitution if we shout down opponents, 
and otherwise violently interrupt public meetings. Indeed, 
so much of the discussion of the present day is carried on 
in print, through the newspapers, that we are scarcely 
acting up to the spirit of free speech and discussion if we 
refuse to read the newspapers which support a policy from 
which we differ. Those newspapers likewise sin against the 
spirit of free speech which refuse to notice the arguments 
of their opponents, or what is worse and commoner, 
deliberately distort those arguments. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


THE ARMY. 

T he social life of the world is not yet wholly governed 
by discussion and arbitration. The whole fabric of 
order and of political and personal liberty which we have 
been considering must be defended, not only against the 
forces of disorder or tyranny at home, but against foreign 
enemies. So long as human nature is imperfect every 
state will be possibly liable to have wars with another, as 
men have possible quarrels with each other. The interests 
of states will be supposed to clash, and they may have to 
defend those interests by arms, or some serious aggression 
may justify the most vigorous resistance at all costs. An 
army, even if it never fires a shot in anger, is an unfortu- 
nate necessity, to guard against the chances of war, if for 
nothing else. In these days of specialization a professional 
army is necessary, if there is to be any useful army at all. 
Formerly all men did most things for themselves ; and the 
man who tilled the land not only made his own farm 
implements, but sallied out if need arose for the defence of 
his fields or for the plunder of those of his neighbours. 
The old English law was that every man was to provide 
himself with armour and weapons according to his property, 
and was to come to fight if need were for the defence of 
the country. As a matter of fact this style of army, while 
always ready to fight for the county, or for the town, was 
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seldom very eager to fight for the country, to which their 
feelings of patriotism hardly extended. That was one 
great reason why England was conquered by the Danes 
and Normans successively. But the use of trained fighting 
men was early apparent. King Canute had a small standing 
army, and after his time the great Earls, who were powerful 
under Edward the Confessor, had their own private armies, 
of course of small numbers only. It was this force, the 
Housecarls and Thingmen, as they were called, of the 
House of God wine, who made such a glorious stand, and 
died fighting round the body of Harold Godwineson at 
Hastings. These early English soldiers mostly used swords 
and javelins, and later two-handed axes. Later still the 
strength of the army consisted of heavy armed cavalry, 
with mail coats and spears, supported by bowmen. The 
Norman Army which won at Hastings was so equipped. 

The Norman Concpiest introduced a new kind of military 
service. Land was granted on condition of the holder doing 
military service to the king, or to the other lord of the land, 
with an adequate following for forty days. But this feudal 
array, as it is named, was very little used for important war. 
When a great foreign invasion was expected, or a great 
rebellion had to be put down, the Norman and early Plan- 
tagenet kings alike summoned the old English mi/Uia, that 
is the whole people in arms, under the command of the 
Sheriff or Earl of their respective counties, and the counties 
supplied them with necessaries during service. But the 
great foreign enterprises of Henry IL and his family, and 
much of their suppression of internal rebellion, were carried 
out by paid mercenaries, hired for the occasion from all 
countries, but especially from Brabant and Flanders, the 
modern Belgium. The great wars of Edward I. and 
Edward III., in Scotland and France, were carried on by 
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paid soldiers from all their dominions, English, Gascons, 
Welsh, Irish. But the very best of these were the English 
Archers, who shot so well with their six-foot long bows and 
cloth-yard arrows, that no foe could stand in front of them. 
Archers were paid 3d. a day, which was very good pay then. 
AVe ought, as a nation, to be as much at home with the rifle 
as our forefathers were with the long bow. If the land 
holders of that time were called upon to do their military 
service to the king, it could only be for a limited time, and 
they had to be paid for further attendance. This knight- 
service was usually commuted for a money payment to the 
king. It was the expense of these wars which gave the 
Commons the opportunity of first asserting their power, 
their aid being essential to pay for them. The long wars in 
France under Henry V. and his son’s governors, followed 
by the wars of the Roses in Imgland, bred up a race of 
professional fighting men of the most dangerous description, 
who constituted one of those perils to society against which 
the almost despotic power of Edward IV. and Henry VI 1 . 
was called upon to guard the State. But when peace 
returned there was no attempt to keep up a standing army. 
This made the Government sometimes extraordinarily 
powerless against a sudden popular movement. In 1497 
tlie Cornishmen rose against an unpopular tax, voted in 
Parliament, and marched under the leadership of a black- 
smith, an attorney, and a bankrupt peer, from Cornwall to 
Blackheath, near Greenwich, before being defeated. It is 
to be remembered that all the despotic acts of the Tudor 
sovereigns were the work of a government which had no 
army, except troops hastily summoned when a war began, 
and really no policemen either. The same state of things 
continued till the Civil Wars of Charles I.’s time. His rule 
for eleven years without Parliament was founded upon no 
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force, except the traditional respect for government. There 
was a small army in Ireland, but it was insufficient for the 
controlling of the wild tribes there. If either side had had 
a trained army of ten thousand men at the beginning of 
the Civil Wars the strife would have been very quickly 
ended. The only trained soldiers in the country were men 
who had served in the foreign armies in Germany and 
ITanders, where great wars were going on. The Civil Wars 
brought a permanent standing army to the front in England. 
The Constitutions proposed under Cromwell tried to make 
this army a necessarily permanent part of the State, not to 
be done away with, nor even reduced. This did not last ; 
but after the Restoration of Charles II. a standing army 
became an acknowledged instrument for the defence of the 
Government, as well as for the defence of the country. 
The militia, however, or levy of men for the national 
defence in the counties, still continued. 

There can of course be no question that a standing 
army which will obey orders is a most formidable increase 
of the strength of a Government. The rebellion of the 
Duke of Monmouth, under James II., was just the kind of 
rebellion which had often shaken the throne before ; but it 
was crushed in a moment, in spite of the courage of its 
supporters, by the regular troops and artillery of James 11 . 
There is little doubt that the Jacobites in 1715 would have 
been masters of Scotland and of the North of England, if 
not of the whole, had it not been for a few thousand 
regular soldiers opposed to them. In 1688 the Revolution 
was bloodless in England, because the army of James II. 
was taken over to William III. by its officers. A popular 
insurrection against an army is criminal folly, the more 
since the improvement of modern rifles and artillery. It 
is not only to be condemned as disorder, but it is disorder 
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which cannot hope to succeed. This being so, the com- 
position, command, and conduct of an army are of the 
greatest importance, over and above the great, consideration 
of a man’s own duty in helping to defend his country. 

The four chief branches of the army are Infantry, 
Cavalry, Artillery, and Engineers. The Infantry are now 
armed with the magazine rifle, which will, if desired, dis- 
charge seven shots in a few seconds, and with the bayonet. 
The Cavalry carry swords or lances and carbines. The 
front ranks of all heavy Cavalry regiments are now armed 
with lances. The Artillery work the guns, either Horse 
Artillery guns, which can move rapidly, and are escorted 
by mounted men, or field guns, which are heavier. Garrison 
Artillery in fortified posts is heavier still. The Engineers 
are the Sappers, Miners, bridge builders, and the scientific 
and mechanical branch of the army. Their officers are 
highly educated, and indeed all officers now have to work 
hard at the science of their profession if they wish to get 
on. About once a month, taking one year with another, a 
man is promoted from the ranks to a commission in the 
Infantry or Cavalry, but all officers have to qualify by 
examinations for their rank. Our army contains at present 
three regiments of Household Cavalry, ten of heavy 
Cavalry, and eighteen of light Cavalry; three regiments 
of Foot Guards, sixty-seven regiments of Infantry of the 
line, generally taking their name from some county, tw^o 
Rifle regiments, Engineers, Artillery, and Military Train. 
The Home and Colonial establishment is about 139,000 
men, the Indian establishment about 71,000, exclusive of 
the native troops in India. 

The British Army now is recruited on the short service 
system. That is, men are as a rule enlisted as soldiers 
under an arrangement that they shall serve only for a few 
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years — ^usually seven or three, according to the regiments in 
which they serve— and are then discharged from a regular 
military life. Some men however are still re-enlisted for 
longer periods. The short service men are kept in the 
Reserve, with a small retaining payment, and are liable to 
be called out for exercise, or for a great emergency to take 
their place in the ranks again. There are now about 
75,000 men in the Reserve. This plan is supposed to 
ensure a readier supply of recruits, and to provide a 
reserve, by passing large numbers of men through the 
ranks in a short time. It was adopted in imitation of the 
German system. But there is the great difference that in 
Germany and in most European countries the whole popula- 
tion is passed through the army. An obligation of universal 
service is recognized. Formerly some men used to be 
chosen by conscription, that is, by drawing lots, in these 
countries — now all are expected to serve. Man for man the 
system is of course much cheaper than ours. When all 
men must serve, they need not be tempted by pay, whereas 
our army has to compete in the labour market, and pay the 
men who voluntarily enlist what will induce them to do so. 
Ours is the only considerable army in the world raised 
entirely by voluntary enlistment. Indirectly the German 
or continental method is very expensive, because it with- 
draws the whole youth of the country from productive 
employment for a short space, but still for an important 
space, in their lives. The supporters of the system say 
that this is counterbalanced by the habits of discipline 
which are impressed upon everyone. It would be perhaps 
better to say that it is valuable from its bringing home 
to everyone the duty of serving the nation. Many 
continental countries in which this system prevails had 
not originally the same amount of public spirit that 
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existed in England, and need this training more than 
we need it. 

A farther consequence springs from universal service, 
and even from our plan of short service. The army so 
created will always be more in touch with popular feeling 
than an army composed of soldiers who have enlisted for 
a long period, and who have made the army their home for 
their working lives. A short service, or universal service 
army, can never be depended upon by a government which 
wants to crush a really popular movement. It will feel 
with the people. Unless history is a false guide, the 
people who have been trained to arms will, in the long 
run, acftuire political influence answering to the material 
force which they represent. Just as a man whose powers 
are increased by education is sure to become more or less 
of a force in politics, so the man who can form part of 
an army to fight for his desires, must have some respect 
shewn to his wishes. The composition of an army has 
therefore a political importance for citizens to consider. 

Whatever may be said for or against universal service, 
we arc not likely to adopt it altogether, because a great 
part of our army must always be serving in India and the 
Colonies. The sacrifice which a German or a Frenchman 
makes in serving in the army in Germany or France,^ is 
slight compared to what we should have to make if we 
were forced, all of us, to serve in India, Egypt, or South 
Africa. If we had universal service we should have to 
have two armies, one for home defence, raised in this 
manner, another for India and the Colonies, raised as now 

* It is true that Frenchmen are obliged to serve in Algeria ; but the 
small Colonial force which the French need, in West Africa and 
Tonquin, is raised by voluntary enlistment like our army, and largely 
consists of foreigners, not Frenchmen, 
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by voluntary enlistment, and we certainly do not want for 
home defence only so large an army as that plan would 
give to us. We have as it is one special army for Indian 
use, composed of the more warlike nations of India and 
of its frontiers, especially Sikhs, Ghoorkas, and Afghans, 
officered by natives and by Englishmen. It is in some 
ways as fine an army as exists, and affords a good example 
of members of the different parts of the Empire standing 
shoulder to shoulder for its defence. There are also 
small special forces raised in some of the Colonies. All 
these fall as an expense upon Indian or Colonial funds, 
not upon our exchequer. 

Besides the regular army we have three other forces 
in Great Britain — militia, yeomanry, and volunteers. The 
militia are raised by voluntary enlistment like the regular 
army, and the men receive some pay. A recruit is kept 
some time at the depdt of the regiment to learn his drill, 
and is subsequently called out for generally twenty-eight 
days’ training in the year. At other times he is engaged 
in his ordinary business, and is only paid during such 
time as he is undergoing training, or when the regiment 
is permanently embodied, as it may be in war-time. In 
cases of necessity the militia may be employed out of 
the country, with their own consent, in Malta, Gibraltar, 
the Isle of Man, or the Channel Islands. During the 
Crimean war several regiments volunteered for service at 
Gibraltar and Malta. The militia battalions are linked 
with those infantry regiments of the line named after their 
counties, and form the third and fourth battalions of those 
regiments. They would be brigaded together in war in 
this country, and men are expected to volunteer from the 
militia battalions to join the line. It is worth notice that 
formerly in war-time men were chosen by lot to serve in 
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the militia, whether they would or no, and that this could 
still be legally enforced in time of necessity, though the 
public spirit of Englishmen has made it unlikely to be 
employed. In the Channel Islands service in the militia 
is still compulsory. The yeomanry are a kind of mounted 
militia, serving on similar terms, except that there is no 
legal power in reserve of filling their ranks by a ballot. 
They are, however, usually of a slightly richer class than 
the militia, for they have to keep their own horses, 
receiving only a small allowance from the State towards 
their expenses. The militia number about 140,000 men 
nominally; the yeomanry about 14,000. Our total of 
regulars and militia comes to about 364,000 men, with 
149,000 native troops in India. The war strength of 
the German Army is about 2,200,000, and of the Russian 
Army 2,400,000 men. 

l.astly come the Volunteers. At the beginning of the 
century, when invasion was expected from France, many 
volunteer corps were formed. These lasted through the 
war, in more or less numbers, but subsequently were all 
disbanded but one, the Honourable Artillery Company, 
which had existed for long before the others. In i860 a 
fear of French invasion led to a revival of volunteer corps, 
which now, we may hope, have reached a permanent footing. 
The ballot for the militia, perhaps some form of universal 
service, have been rendered unnecessary by the volunteer 
movement. The volunteer corps are now linked, as it is 
called, with the infantry regiments of the regular army, and 
with the militia of each county, and some local interest is 
appealed to on behalf of the regiment of the county. Men 
are encouraged to pass from the militia into the regular 
regiment, and in time of real necessity, European war and 
threatened danger, no doubt men who had already got some 
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valuable training as soldiers would pass from the volunteer 
corps into the regular forces. In this volunteer force, and 
in those who have at least learned to handle a rifle in it, 
lies one of our best reserves, and one of the most valuable 
proofs that we are yet a nation worthy of the name. It is a 
foolish fashion sometimes to laugh and sneer at the volun- 
teers. Working civilians, working for their living with hands 
or brains, who give only a short time to drill, cannot of 
course be equal to well-drilled regular troops, much less to 
seasoned soldiers who have been shot at. But are we worse 
than our fathers? In 1804 an alarm spread throughout 
the South of Scotland that the French were really coming 
at last. The rumour was of course untrue ; but it was fully 
believed for a time, and fire signals were blazing on every 
hill to call the volunteers of those days together. In an 
incredibly short space of time men living in remote valleys, 
upon bad roads, had met together at their various points of 
rendezimiSy armed, mounted, eejuipped, and ready for instant 
service. Two members of one cavalry corps happened to 
be absent from home. The lately married wife of the one, 
the widowed mother of the other, sent on the horses, arms, 
and uniforms of the two, that they might join the others 
fully prepared. A friend, complimenting the widow on the 
readiness with which she had equipped her son to face 
danger, was answered: “Sir, none can know better than 
you that my son is the only prop by which, since his father's 
death, our family is supported. But I would rather see 
him dead on that hearth than hear that he had been a 
horse’s length behind his companions in the defence of his 
king and country.” The sons and husbands of women like 
these would have been worthy opponents of Napoleon's 
veterans if they had landed. There is no reason to suppose 
that the volunteers of the present day would not be equally 
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ready to do their duty. Everybody of course cannot join 
volunteer corps, nor enlist in the militia. In country places 
especially the difficulty of meeting for drill is against 
volunteering, but there are many young men in towns who 
might join, and make themselves efficient, with advantage 
to themselves and to their country. 

One great advantage to themselves is that they have in 
so doing to submit to discipline. We all like to be our 
own masters. We do not stop to think that if we are really 
our own masters we ought to impose a very strict curb upon 
ourselves by aid of reason. To be his own master means 
to many a young man being under the mastery of whims, 
passions, idle companions, and idle impulses of his own. 
We should many of us have been the better for voluntarily 
submitting ourselves to more discipline, of one sort or 
another, than we have done. No obedience is more honour- 
able than the obedience of a soldier to the orders of the 
Queen in the cause of the country. 

The army in England is under the command of the 
Crown ; that is, the Crown, acting through the Secretary of 
State for War, and through the Commandcr-in-Chief, makes 
regulations for recruiting, for the giving of commissions to 
officers, for the promotion of officers, for the movements of 
regiments, for the arming of soldiers with certain weapons, 
for their equipment and for their pay, and for the building 
of barracks, forts, and magazines. The same authority 
directs the movement of soldiers to places where they are 
wanted, or where they will encounter an enemy. At the 
same time the maintenance of a standing army in England 
in time of peace, without the consent of Parliament, is 
illegal under the Bill of Rights, passed in 1689, when the 
Crown was offered on conditions to William III. All the 
money required for the military service is voted year by 
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year in Parliament, and the whole discipline of the army 
depends upon the Army Discipline Act, subjecting soldiers 
to a strict law of their own, which is also passed year by 
year.* So just as the raising of soldiers was originally a 
means for the rise of the influence of the House of 
Commons, so the maintenance of an army now is a 
guarantee for the yearly meeting of Parliament, if any such 
guarantee is needed now-a-days. 

It is necessary that a soldier should be subject to a 
stricter law than an ordinary citizen. The use of an army 
depends upon its discipline. The mere possession of 
weapons, and the knowledge how to handle them, are not 
enough to make an army. The habit of absolute obedience 
to orders, of absolute subordination to lawful commanders, 
of acting together in consequence, are what make a regular 
army able to do its work. The soldier is a citizen who for 
the common good has to part with many of the ordinary 
liberties of a citizen, and to be prepared to go to unhealthy 
climates, to take his chance of disease and accident, to risk 
or perhaps certainly lose his life for a very small allowance 
of money. It is not really of course the pay which attracts 
men to become soldiers, whether in the ranks or as officers. 
It is a love of excitement, of change, of seeing foreign 
countries, of wearing a smart uniform even. There is, we 
will hope, little fear of those citizens who have adopted 
this calling failing in their duty. The traditions of the 
English army are second to none. It was the opinion of 

• From 1689 the Mutiny Act was passed year by year, and might be 
debated clause by clause. In 1879 the Army Discipline Act was 
passed, making permanent regulations for discipline, with a proviso that 
a short Act should be passed yearly, saying that the Army Discipline 
Act in its entirety is to be law for a year. There are also permanent 
Acts regulating the militia and the volunteers. 
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a French Marshal that “ The English Infantry is the best in 
the world. Fortunately there is very little of it.” The 
memories of Waterloo, where of the English Infantry, who 
bore the brunt of the fighting, one man in three was killed 
or wounded ; of Inkerman, the soldiers’ battle, where nine 
thousand English Infantry fought fifty thousand Russians ; 
of the defence of the Residency of Lucknow, a place 
which was untenable altogether in military judgment, but 
which was held for eighty-seven days by the 32nd regiment 
and a few other men, before Havelock’s relief, prove that 
the Frenchman was right. The record of the Artillery, 
Engineers, and Cavalry is not behind that of the Infantry 
in gallantry. The misdirected heroism of the Light Cavalry 
at Balaclava electrified the generous French onlookers. The 
danger is of the boys who enter the service forgetting their 
duties in peace, not in war, and rioting like neither good 
soldiers nor good citizens. But the community at large is 
not blameless in its attitude towards the members of it 
who become soldiers, and often goes about to spoil them. 
People are too apt alternately to ill-treat and abuse soldiers 
on the one hand, or turn their heads with praise and “ free 
drinks ” on the other. There is much truth in the lines — 

“Oh! it’s Tommy here, and Tommy there, and ‘chuck ’im out the 
brute,’ 

But it’s ‘ saviour of ’is country’ when the guns begin to shoot.” 

This treatment is bad for any man, and sensible men 
should treat soldiers as they treat other men belonging to 
a hard-working, honourable, and most necessary profession. 


N 



CHAPTER XX. 


THE NAVYj WAR AND PEACE. 

T he principal force for the protection of our country 
is not the army after all, but the navy. The navy 
has always been a popular force. It has been very 
successful; it is the greatest in the world, which cannot 
be said of our army, however good it may be ; it is always, 
in a sense, on active service, fighting the waves when not 
fighting the enemy, and the most nervous patriot has never 
looked upon it as an instrument by which a government 
could coerce the nation, not even when Charles I. de- 
manded ship money. The Crown commands the navy as 
it commands the army, but the command is exercised 
through the First Lord of the Admiralty, assisted by the 
Board of Admiralty, not through the War-office. The 
orders of the Admiralty regulate the raising, pay, promo- 
tion, equipping, arming, and lodging of men and officers 
for the navy. They also direct the building of ships of 
various kinds, and the movements of ships. The money 
required for such purposes is voted by the House of 
Commons, but there is no law directly forbidding the 
keeping up of a navy in time of peace without consent of 
Parliament. Of course Parliamentary supplies are neces- 
sary for it, and the discipline of the navy is regulated by 
Naval Discipline Acts, of which the first was passed soon 
after Charles 11. came to the throne, and the last in the 
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present reign. But the captain of a ship of the Royal 
Navy at sea has discretionary powers of a wide kind for 
dealing with smaller offences, and complete power of 
dealing with greater offences too in case of need. He is 
the most despotic person in the whole kingdom in his own 
sphere, because while at sea he must be able to command 
complete obedience for the safety of the ship and of the 
lives of his crew. 

The origin of the naval forces of the country is not to be 
found in any general obligation for defence. Necessarily 
most people could never either furnish ships or fight on 
board them on short notice. Alfred had a fleet of his 
own, but our early kings generally used to hire ships when 
they were wanted. In Edward the Confessor’s time some 
ports on the south coast were required to furnish ships for 
the defence of the country in return for certain special 
privileges of self-government and self-taxation. Thus was 
begun the famous organization of the Cinque Ports. 
Hastings, Dover, Sandwich, Romney, and Hythe were the 
original ports Winchelsea and Rye were added, and there 
were numerous “ Limbs,” as they were called — small places 
which contributed small ships and a few men. This was 
the foundation of the English navy. In addition to the 
Cinque Ports’ navy, the kings, from Edward III., began to 
build ships of their own. Henry V. built a considerable 
navy, and established its chief basis at Southampton, the 
Cinque Port harbours being already partly blocked with 
sand, and incapable of floating the larger ships which were 
coming into use. English histories seldom recognize how 
■uuch our foreign policy in the Middle Ages depended 
upon commercial and maritime questions, and how im- 
portant a part naval warfare played in our wars. The 
naval battles of Edward the Third’s reign — Sluys, Les 
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Espagnols sur Mer, and La Rochelle — were more im- 
portant in their results than Cressy and Poictiers. Cannon 
were employed on board English ships as early as the reign 
of Edward III., and archers formed an important part of 
their fighting force too. 

But it was in the reign of Elizabeth that the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada by the English ships and by the 
weather — in 1588 — shewed how decisively naval power 
could defend our shores. Henceforward, though there was 
often an insufficiency of money for maintaining the fleet in 
due efficiency, and though there was often mismanagement 
and corruption in naval affairs, the necessity of a strong 
fleet was always acknowledged. A succession of victories 
won and preserved our naval supremacy. In the time of 
the Commonwealth, and under Charles IL, we had many 
obstinate sea fights with the Dutch. Other nations can 
equal our land battles, and foreign troops even shared in 
Blenheim and Waterloo. No nation has equalled and none 
shared the catalogue which begins with La Hogue, which 
lights the darkest hours of our history with Rodney’s 
victory in 1782, with St. Vincent and Camperdown in 1797, 
and which goes on by the Nile to Trafalgar, and yet 
onwards, how far? The past services of our navy cul- 
minated in Trafalgar, where Nelson with twenty-seven 
ships of the line met the French and Spaniards with thirty- 
three, and though some of the thirty-three got off from the 
battle itself, not a single one of them ultimately escaped to 
do battle with us again. Everyone from boyhood has 
heard of Nelson’s famous signal hoisted on the morning 
of Trafalgar, October 21st, 1805 : “England expects every 
man to do his duty.” Fewer know how the fleet received 
it— with a grumble— the tars saying, “ Why, what does the 
Admiral expect?” Duty was a matter of course they 
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thought. Before the day was done Nelson lay dying, with 
the words, “Thank God, I have done my duty,” on his 
lips, cheered by the news that nineteen sail of the line had 
already struck their colours to his fleet. In the course of 
the long French Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, our 
navy took part in about 750 actions, small and great, the 
large majority of them victories, and not one a serious 
disaster. Though Waterloo, the final victory of that war, 
was fought on land, it was the navy which really beat 
Napoleon. 

In the old days of wooden sailing ships our ordinary 
seafaring population was immediately available for manning 
ships of the Royal Navy. In seamanship they knew all 
that could be desired, and a short drill soon made them 
useful with the small artillery then in use. When men were 
badly wanted for the navy, the press gang carried off by 
force seamen, and even landsmen, who were compelled to 
serve. But the press gang cannot be used now, and would 
be of little use if it were employed. About fifty years ago 
the use of steam in the navy was seriously taken in hand. 
But in the Crimean war of 1854-1856 a great many of our 
ships of the line were sailing ships still. In i860 the plat- 
ing of wooden steamers with iron armour began, owing to 
the greater power of the cannon used ; and now our ships 
of the line are built exclusively of iron and steel, and our 
swift cruisers for the protection of commerce, and most of 
our smaller vessels, of the same materials less massively 
constructed. Modern ships carry rifled guns of great 
weight and of ingenious mechanism, and are filled with 
ateam and electric and hydraulic machinery. Consequently 
the old-fashioned sailor has become of comparatively little 
use. The service is a highly skilled one, needing special 
training. We can accordingly have np short service at sea, 
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as we have in the army on shore ; men must be trained for 
a long time, and kept in the service. Boys are trained for 
the navy, and a fine profession is offered by it to boys who 
otherwise would be in mischief on shore. They become 
the best of sailors. But much purely military work has to 
be done at sea, or by forces landed from our ships, and 
therefore one powerful part of our naval force has always 
been the Marines. The Marine Light Infantry and the 
Marine Artillery are soldiers trained to serve with the fleet 
at sea, but available also for service on shore. They are 
paid for out of the Naval Estimates, and arc a long service 
body. No regiments have a prouder record of service, nor 
contain a more trustworthy body of officers and men. We 
have of course men in reserve for the naval service in 
addition to those afloat. The first line of our Naval 
Reserve is the Coast Guard. They are experienced sailors, 
quartered all round the coast to prevent smuggling, to aid 
ships in distress, and generally to act as a kind of naval 
police and sentries on our frontier. They are liable to 
serve at sea if required. We have a Naval Reserve also, of 
merchant seamen, who go through a certain amount of 
training, and of merchant ships, which can be fitted as 
cruisers in war time. We still have an advantage over 
many countries in the men whom we can draw upon for 
the navy. Many of the devices of machinery introduced 
into our warships are common to the steamers of the 
merchant service also. We have, moreover, a larger 
population of sailors, engineers, iron shipbuilders, and 
fitters, and skilled mechanics who could undertake some of 
the duties required in modern ship.s. Though an ordinary 
sailor may have everything to learn on board a man-of-war, 
yet he is better than a landsman. We can certainly build 
iron ships faster and cheaper than most countries can, 
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owing to our greater mechanical skill and resources, but it 
takes us three years to build a first-class battleship. 

The naval supremacy, which was sealed at Trafalgar, and 
which these resources must help us to keep, is not a mere 
matter of honour and glory ; it is a matter of existence to 
us as a nation, and a matter of our daily bread. Before 
the unity of Germany was accomplished, and before the 
war of 1870, France exercised a much greater influence 
on the Continent than she has done since. Her military 
overthrow by Germany robbed her of military supremacy, 
but cannot be said to have impaired her resources, nor 
prevented her from being a great country. Frenchmen 
can be as prosperous now as they were before the war. 
A naval overthrow of England would be a very different 
matter for us. We are the workshop and the money 
market of the world. Three-quarters, roughly, of the food 
we eat comes from abroad. I’he raw materials which 
supply our manufactures come from abroad. Our business 
life depends upon our supposed security from invasion. 
A great naval overthrow would not only leave us open to 
invasion, but it would render invasion unnecessary, and 
ruin us without it. We should be starved into accepting 
any terms offered. We must consider, if we can, the state 
of things when we should awake to the fact that there was 
only about three months’ supply of food in the country, 
and foreign supplies were at the mercy of hostile cruisers. 
That the supply of cotton and wool, and of other things, 
would only keep factories running for a short time, and 
that no more materials were coming, but that as our export 
trade was stopped therefore half the mills might stop at 
once. That the supply of gold to the Bank of England 
was cut off, and all the banks in the country driven to close 
their doors, or pay only in notes which might never be 
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realisable. We must consider, too, how we should feel 
when we recognized that this state of things could only be 
ended by a treaty which would transfer many of our foreign 
possessions to enemies, who would permanently exclude 
our trade from them, and which would take away our naval 
stations, so that we could not support a fleet in distant seas 
to protect our commerce. We must consider, too, that this 
great calamity would destroy entirely the confidence upon 
which our commercial credit has depended, so that, between 
real injuries and apprehensions of more, our trade would 
be permanently ruined, and, literally, perhaps half our 
population driven to emigrate or starve. 

This is not an exaggerated picture of the results of a 
complete naval overthrow, a misfortune which has never 
happened to us yet, but which formerly, had it happened, 
could not have done us the harm which it would do now. 
A great population has grown up in these islands, dependent 
for its prosperity, and ultimately for its existence, upon a 
commerce which would be destroyed by our permanently 
losing the command of the sea. Surely it is the duty 
of every citizen to take steps to prevent such an awful 
calamity. And, so far as human foresight can extend, it 
may be prevented. We have the materials, in men and 
skill and matter, for creating and maintaining a far more 
powerful fleet than any other country, except perhaps the 
United States. They, with their home supplies of food 
and materials, are not in need of such a fleet. The saying 
of Napoleon, that “Providence is always upon the side 
of the bigger battalions,” though cynically expressed, has 
truth in it. Mischief is done by boasting about the per- 
formances of small forces against great odds. When Sir 
Richard Grenville, in the Revenge^ fought fifty-three Spanish 
ships for over twelve hours, it was a very gallant exploit; 
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but the judgment of the time was that he might have 
avoided fighting and saved his ship, and that he should 
have done so. When Sir John Jervis with fifteen ships 
beat twenty-seven Spaniards, off Cape St. Vincent, he knew 
that they were in bad condition, and saw that they were 
badly handled. He knew that a victory was very essential 
at the moment, and he saw his opportunity. But he 
bitterly regretted the absence of six more ships which 
ought to have been with his fleet but were not. 

Whether on sea or land, the great commander endeavours 
to bring superior force to bear upon the inferior force of 
his enemy, and the man who manages to do it usually 
wins. With modern ships, of complex build and heavy 
armaments, the odds in favour of a superior force are 
probably ver)' great. We can manage to have those odds 
on our side, and it is our duty, for we all are part of the 
Government, we all influence it, it is our duty to see that 
this is not neglected. It is no question of parties, it is no 
question of classes ; there is only one class affected— that 
is Englishmen. No question which can possibly occupy 
the Government of this country can equal in importance 
the question whether proper precautions are taken to keep 
it in existence as a country. There is no use in spending 
time and money on putting down a nice carpet in our 
house if we take insufficient steps to prevent the neigh- 
bouring river from flooding our rooms and making them 
uninhabitable. There is the precaution of not going to 
war at all. But that is a precaution which is out of the 
power of the weak. Other people envy our trade and 
colonies, and would like to have them, but when a strong 
man armed keepeth his house his goods are at peace. 

We have been speaking of Avarlike forces, and of the 
means of making and averting war. The evils of war in 
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one shape we have considered. Those evils exist in many 
shapes, even if our ports are not blockaded nor our trade 
ruined. The waste of wealth, the loss of life, the sorrow 
and ruin of families, the devastation of fields and houses, 
are among the necessary features of war. War cannot be 
made with a gentle hand,- you must try and destroy your 
enemy. War must be cruel. Though war affords exer- 
cises for the greatest displays of valour, endurance, and 
self-denial, it is also a field for the grossest of all crimes 
and vices but cowardice. As Shakespeare has said of a 
time of war ; 

“ And as our vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges 
Defective in their natures grow to wildness, 

Even so, our houses, and ourselves, and children. 

Have lost, or do not learn for want of time 
The sciences that should become our country, 

But grow like savages, as soldiers will 
That nothing do but meditate on blood, 

To swearing and stern looks, diffused attire, 

And everything that seems unnatural.” 

The force of our navy has kept war away from our own 
land for many a long day, and those who have seen war 
are keenest in their desire to keep it away still. Schemes 
have been proposed for doing away with war between 
nations, as the law has done away with war between private 
men. The obvious want is some power above nations to 
make them submit to a sentence of the law, as private men 
have to submit. War, after all, is the only means by which 
the sentence of a Court of Arbitration can be enforced. 
If a private man resists the decision of the law courts there 
is no war, the odds are irresistible against him. It is not so 
with nations. Nevertheless, wise and honourable nations, 
notably England and America, have come to estimate the 
evils of war more highly, and to see that there are points 
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on which it is better to accept the chance of an adverse 
decision than to incur the certain losses and problematical 
gains of fighting. Matters have been submitted to arbitra- 
tion, and the sentence has been loyally accepted, which 
would formerly have been the causes of war. The 
Alabama Arbitration is a famous case. During the 
American Civil War our authorities had been remiss in 
allowing a Confederate cruiser, the Alabama, to be fitted 
out in England. She afterwards did much damage to 
American shipping, and the question of responsibility for 
this was submitted to a Court of Arbitrators, who decided 
that we should pay a considerable sum. But we entirely 
refused to submit the question of indirect damages to 
arbitration at all. We felt that we were partly responsible, 
and were willing to take our chance of having to pay a 
good deal, but we were not going to let a Court of 
Arbitration inflict on us the expenses of a war. The 
arbitration between England, Canada, and the United 
States, in the matter of the seal fisheries in Jk'hring’s Sea, 
was decided on the whole in our favour. There must be 
a certain amount of give and take to make arbitration 
generally successful. This honourable reluctance to let 
loose the horrors of war extends further than to cases 
where there is actual arbitration. England would probably 
have been at war with another European power within the 
last ten years if the feeling with regard to war had been 
what it was in cither country a hundred years ago. It is 
our duty, among other things, to learn to know more of 
foreign people and to let them know more of us. Mutual 
respect springs from greater knowledge, and the close 
commercial ties between nations are sensible links to draw 
them towards peace, in spite of commercial rivalries. The 
world is not hastening exactly to an era of universal peace, 
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but it has got so far as to theoretically approve of such an 
era, which is more than it used to do. War itself is less 
barbarous than it was, and less destructive to life too in pro- 
portion to the numbers engaged. The enormous forces kept 
prepared for war on the Continent make their wielders very 
cautious in doing anything which may provoke a contest 
which must be on such a fearfully destructive scale should 
it come. Ties are growing up which render war between 
certain nations very unlikely. It is our duty to do our 
best to promote this tendency, but meanwhile to keep 
possible aggressors out of temptation by showing that we 
are not in a state to be assaulted and plundered with 
impunity. 



CHAPTER XXL 


THE EMPIRE. 

T he consideration of war carries our thoughts naturally 
to the widespread interests of our trade, our subjects, 
and our kindred about the earth. The duties of the 
English citizen are not bounded by the narrow shores of 
these islands. We arc the centre of an Empire of which 
the world has never seen, and is not likely to see, the equal. 
The whole dominion of Canada, including Upper and 
Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, Manitoba, British Columbia, and the 
unsettled North West, with Newfoundland besides, are part 
of us. Many of the West India Islands, Bermuda, British 
Honduras, British Guiana, are part of us. Countless 
South Sea Islands, the whole island continent of Australia, 
and New Zealand, are part of us. South Africa, parts of 
Central Africa, provinces upon the lake sources of the 
Nile, territories on the Niger larger than France, are part 
of us. Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, Aden, Singapore, Plong 
Kong, North Borneo, Mauritius, many a lonely rock and 
islet in the Atlantic and the Indian Oceans, and the whole 
of the great Indian Empire, are part of us. The people of 
all these are in one sense or another British citizens or' 
British subjects. Egypt, the oldest, richest, and most 
unfortunate country of the world, enjoys a new hope of 
life under our protection. The British flag, with its tale of 
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peace, liberty, and security for the rights which make a 
man a man, flies over them all. The east wind and the 
west wind tell us where it flies. 

“ The desert dust hath dimmed it, the flying wild ass knows, 

The scared white leojwd winds it across the taintless snows. 

What is the flag of England ? Ye have but my sun to dare. 

Ye have but my sands to travel. Go forth, for it is there ! 

“ The dead dumb fog hath wrapped it — the frozen dews have kissed. 
The naked stars have seen it, a fellow star in the mist. 

What is the flag of England ? Ye have but my breath to dare, 

Ye have but my waves to conquer. Go forth, for it is there 1 ” 

This is a heritage more noble than King or Emperor was 
ever born to wield, and it is ours to wield or cast away. 
It is too late to ask, Wliat is the good of it? The man 
who is born with gifts must use them, or be condemned to 
failure and disgrace. The man who has married a wife, 
and begotten children, must work for that great gift and 
responsibility, or become as no man, and an outcast of the 
people. The Empire is a consequence of our constitution 
and of our national character, and is bound up with them. 
We never said deliberately, “ Let us go and conquer India.” 
But we traded, as we always will, and we found ourselves 
amid disorder and conflicting Governments and want of 
Governments, among French rivals, foreign rulers of India, 
Moghuls, Persians, and Afghans, and we made order and 
kept order for our own sake, and for the sake of others. 
And those who make and keep order rule. We never said, 
“ Let us go out and settle America and Australia.” But 
our families were large, and our room was narrow ; our sons 
sought elbow-room, or they sought liberty denied at home ; 
they sought careers, and they found all these on continents 
inhabited by a handful of hunters, who never used nor 
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could use them fully. We did deliberately go and conquer 
markets. Our trade rivals, French, Dutch, Spaniards, 
hindered us from trading, and we took factories and planta- 
tions, the shops and the farms that employed our people, 
in the West Indies and on the coast of Africa. We 
deliberately took the naval stations which are necessary 
to bind these lands together. 

Now, we do not directly govern the greatest of these 
colonies. Where a great population of English, Scotch, 
and Irish blood exists it must be self-governing ; it will be. 
But we still have duties to them all. There is good in the 
connexion. We are the workshop and business centre of 
the world, and we live on foreign trade. We actually live 
generally on foreign food. The destruction of that foreign 
trade would ruin every one without exception. Trade is 
easier, and greater in volume in proportion to the popula- 
tion, with countries under the British flag than with those 
under foreign dominion. Indeed, following a really short- 
sighted commercial policy, foreign nations generally try to 
exclude our trade from their dependencies. Emigrants 
pass more freely to countries under the British flag ; men 
return more easily from them. Business is more easily 
done with them. Then, our trade must be defended. 
Naval stations all over the world are a necessity for this, 
and naval stations best depend upon a friendly territory 
behind them. The retention of the Cape is indispensable 
for the protection of the best route to India in time of war, 
when the sinking of one big steamer would block the Suez 
Canal. The Pacific Railway, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, across America, through British territory, is of vital 
importance to us and to Australia, and to the Pacific 
generally in war time. Aden guards the entrance to the 
Red Sea, Singapore and Hong Kong, the trade between 
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India and China, Gibraltar and Malta, the Mediterranean, 
and one route to India. 

Nor can they do without us. We provide the self- 
governing colonies with the machinery of Constitutional 
Government, under the headship of a Governor or Viceroy, 
which, while it gives them complete management of their 
own affairs, saves them from the violent party conflicts, 
with their accompanying evils, which form the principal 
drawback to the prosperity of the United States. Colonists 
coming home to England for education, and Englishmen 
going out to the colonies, undoubtedly furnish a basis of 
stability, and a standard of education to the colonies, 
of which young communities stand in need. If the 
colonics furnish us with naval stations, we in turn defend 
them. Australia and South Africa would be seriously 
hampered by the extension and enterprises of other 
European powers if they were not under the British flag. 
The resources of England, our accumulated wealth, are 
necessary for the development of these new countries. 
Their railways, their mines, their public works could hardly 
exist without the help of English capital, and English 
capital is far more readily lent on the security of our fellow- 
countrymen than on that of foreign States. With regard to 
India, the benefit of our presence is undoubted. There is 
no people of India. There are two chief religions, the 
Mohammedan and the Hindhu, whose adherents hate each 
other cordially. There are many other religions, as those 
of the Seikhs, Parsees, and Buddhists. There are about 
fifty different languages and dialects, many different races, 
many conflicting pretensions. Descendants of ancient 
Hindhu royal houses, descendants of Mahratta freebooters, 
Persians, Turcomans, Seikhs, Afghans, do their business 
and even exercise subordinate rule under us, as their 
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fathers did under Moghul Emperors, with this difference, 
that the efforts of our Government for the good of the 
ruled are directed by a consistent policy, and not according 
to the personal whims of an Eastern despot. 

There was once a very great and, on the whole, benefi- 
cent foreign ruler of India, Akbhar the Moghul. But he 
was a single man whose good rule died with him. Our 
rule is a system, and if it were removed there is no likeli- 
hood of any system being put in its place. A wise Hindhu 
once said to an Austrian traveller ; “ The withdrawal of the 
English from India would be like the letting loose of all 
the beasts in a menagerie. At the end of a short time 
there would only be one beast left alive, and he would be 
a tiger with a blood-stained mouth. In our case that tiger 
would be a Mohammedan.” Whether the ultimate victors 
on our departure would be Mohammedans, and not France 
or Russia, is a question. If they were any natives of the 
country, however, they certainly would not be the mere 
handful of men who have obtained European education; 
they would be some of the rough, warlike tribes who 
domineered and plundered before the days of our rule, 
such as Afghans, Seikhs, or Mahrattas. Our duty calls us 
at present therefore to the government of India. The 
recognition of responsibility for a great task laid upon us 
is an ennobling influence for a people, just as the manful 
facing of great responsibilities is in itself an education for 
a man. Here is a duty laid upon us, and a duty in which 
some of our sons may share even more directly than by 
influencing the votes of Parliament, The career of a 
ruler of India, the Indian Civil Service, is thrown open by 
competitive examination every year in London. Again we 
come back to the old lesson, educate. Let us gain a 
fitness, give our sons a fitness for rule, and opportunities 
0 
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for wise and beneficent rule will, in one form or another, 
surely be theirs. If they want opportunity or success in 
competitive examinations, they will learn the best work of 
all, how to rule themselves. 

It is not impossible that at some future time we may be 
called upon to consider some plan for linking our Colonies 
politically closer to us. As the world has never before 
seen a similar Empire, so the union will be probably on 
some new lines. The common need of naval defence and 
trade protection, the common interest in rapid transit, easy 
postal and telegrapliic communications, will perhaps first 
produce some form of co-operation in the Admiralty and 
Post-office IX'partments of government. Perhaps the 
House of Lords may become a Chamber of Imperial 
representatives. Such schemes are still (juite in the future, 
but it is i)art of the duty of a citizen to keep such possi- 
bilities in view, and to be prepared to welcome such 
projects if wisely conceived. 

For how great is the prospect which they open before 
us. It Is not only that there are under our flag grassy 
uplands and fertile valleys, mountain plateaux where the 
heat of the tropical sun is tempered by air at thousands of 
feet above the sea, islands which are a paradise of never- 
ending verdure, sufficient to house and feed many times 
the population of J^lngland, while still remaining English- 
men. It is not only that a British Empire compacted 
together could defy the world in arms. But there is much 
more than this. Those arms would never be assumed 
against us, or but for a moment of rashness, to be soon 
repented of. By a closely - compacted British Empire, 
armed for self-defence, a Peace Society such as has not 
been, a Peace Society which could act, would be thus 
created. We should hardly be aggressive, unless in defence 
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against the aggression of barbarians upon our frontiers, and 
who would dare to be the aggressor ? An extended union 
of our race is a really possible guarantee of peace, founded 
upon the safe basis of patriotism, which is the only basis 
yet discovered for a stable human society. 

In the Middle Ages the greatest Popes and the greatest 
Emperors dreamed a noble dream of an international court 
of arbitration for Europe, presided over by themselves. 
There was the weak point, the Pope was an Italian 
sovereign, the Emperor was a German king. Patriotism 
was arising into being, and patriotism spurned the arbitra- 
tion of the foreigner. Have we ever stopped to ask why 
patriotism is a virtue ? Surely one great reason is that the 
organization of the country, which depends for its life upon 
patriotism, is the only form of law and order and liberty 
combined which the human race has ever reached as yet, 
and so far as seems probable is ever likely to reach. Some 
great empires, like that of Rome, have been orderly, ruled 
by law, but they have not been free. Some savage tribes 
are free, but they know no law, and every man’s hand is 
against his neighbour. iVfany cities, in Greece and Italy 
especially, have been free and orderly, but from their 
comparatively small size have ultimately been at the mercy 
of foreign conquerors. They have not lasted as national 
states last. A Federation of the World is a great aspira- 
tion, but it is in the clouds only. How can England and 
Russia, even without the Czar, France and Turkey, China 
and the United States, be equally yoked together? But 
with our kinsmen we can be yoked in one bond, and 
without aggression could establish a realm preservative of 
peace, stretching its arms into five continents. It is to the 
support of this that our first duty calls us. We are not 
called upon to extinguish or interfere with other countries 
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but there is one which it is our business to help and 
defend. If therefore we fail to be patriotic, to work for 
our country, if necessary even to fight and to die for our 
country, we are acting in the cause of disorder and against 
the human race. In these days of rapid communication, 
when a voyage from London to Australia is much safer, 
and not much longer, than was a journey two hundred 
years ago from London to Inverness, and when communi- 
cation between London and Sydney is faster than com- 
munication sixty years ago between Westminster and the 
City, the country is capable of indefinite expansion. The 
Englishman at home, the Canadian and the Australian, 
the citizen of the United States even, have far more in 
common now than the Englishman, the Scot, and the 
Irishman had in James the First’s reign. Let the greatest 
of these extended countries then be England and her 
colonics. We know that we have faults and shortcomings, 
but our constitution, our manners, our society, our literature, 
our religion are as we have wished to have them as a 
nation — as we have helped to make them. The kind of 
life, religion, law, government which spreads with the 
English race, docs not represent the highest ideals of single 
Englishmen, but it does represent the practical working 
compromise arrived at by the interaction of the ideals of 
all Englishmen. It is expressed by the political and social 
constitution which we have been endeavouring to set forth 
in outline. It is the work of our race — it is our own work. 
We are sorry folk if we have not made something for our 
own use which we on the whole prefer to what others have 
made. We do prefer then surely that the English race, 
with its laws and customs, should spread and multiply in 
the earth rather than other races, and that it should absorb 
other settlers, not be absorbed by them, if they cannot 
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exist separately side by side. Let us exert ourselves there- 
fore to keep, to extend, to improve the kind of national 
life which we have preferred. We are secure when we 
obey our own laws, when we uphold our own constitution, 
when we cherish our own countrymen, when we love our 
own country, when we improve all these continually in a 
spirit of love, as we improve our children — that we are 
working upon the side not of blind aggrandisement of 
power, not for vain-glory, not for any gift of money, but 
for the cause of order, the cause of law, the cause of 
liberty, the cause of man, and, as He may bless and direct 
us, in the cause of God. We can each do but little ourselves, 
but let us give our diligence gladly to give of that little, 
and we can begin to-night, at home, by being better fathers, 
husbands, children, to be also better Englishmen. In that 
little and dearest spot of home arc nourished the roots 
which nourish the empire upon which the sun never sets, 
and upon which may he ever shine, till the lapse of rolling 
ages leaves our country but a memory. A noble memory 
let us make it in the history of the building up of the 
Right in the world. 

When our place no longer is ours, 

When the roar of the traffic is done, 

When the pit-bank is bright with flowers. 

When the streams unsullied run. 

When the clang of the engine is silent. 

And no smoke cloud veils the sun ; 

When the proud Island Mother, 

Who reared the strong and free, 

The world knows no such other, 

Sits lone in her stormy sea, 

Let our names be linked with England’s, 

Mother of the realms to be. 
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Alderman^ p. 102. Literally, Elder. The Alderman was the Military 
leader of a County in the time before the Danish Conquest of 
England, after which the name Karl usually superseded Alderman. 
Now, the Aldermen are the more permanent part of Town or County 
Councils, elected by the Council for six years, out of their own body 
or from outside. 

Ambassador^ p. 61. Envoys accredited to Foreign Courts by Great 
Britain. All such hinvoys are often loosely called Ambassadors, 
though strictly the name is confined to seven or eight at the principal 
courts only. They are all under the direction of the Foreign Office. 

Assises, p. 71. Sittings of the Judges of the High Court, for civil and 
criminal business, in different parts of the country. The Judges go 
on Circuit through the country to hold the Assizes. 

Ballot, p. 33. Secret voting, established 1872 to prevent bribery and 
intimidation. 

Bill, p. 40. A proposed form of law submitted to either House of 
Parliament. 

Board of Agriculture, p. 63. A Committee of the Privy Council, 
empowered to carry out Acts connected with agriculture, cattle, 
dogs, commons, tithe-commutation, &c. Constituted 1889. 

Board of Trade, p. 63. A Committee of the Privy Council empowered to 
carry out Acts connected with commerce, harbours, light-houses, 
mercantile marine, railways, canals, tramways, bankruptcy, trading 
companies, fisheries, explosives, gas, &c. Constituted 1786, and its 
powers enlarged by various Acts, especially in 1883. 

Bye-Laws,^. lAiQXdWy, Town Lazvs, Laws made by a Corpor- 

ation or Company, under authority of Parliament, with a limited 
scope. 

Cabinet, p. 56. A Committee of leading Ministers, unknown to the 
law, who arrange the policy of the Government and practically 
initiate important legislation. 

Canvassing, p. 56. Personal solicitation of voters to give their votes 
to certain persons ; a practice dangerously near to intimidation, 
corruption, and undue influence. 
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Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster^ p. 66. The chief administrator 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, which has been vested in the Crown 
since 1399* '^'he office has few duties, and is practically useful for 

giving a place in the Government to a man who may be of service 
in other ways. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer^ p. 59. The Minister responsible for the 
control of the Finances, and for the yearly Budget. 

Clnltern Hundreds^ Steward of the^ p. 39. A nominal office under 
the Crown, acceptance of which vacates a Scat in the House of 
Commons. 

Churchwarden^ p. 100. An officer nominated by an Incumbent of a 
I’arish or elected by the Vestry to take care of the church and 
church property, and sometimes to act as official tiustee of an 
ecclesiastical charity. A qualified person chosen must act. 

Colonial Secretary, p. 62. The Minister responsible for Colonial 
Affairs. Finally constituted as a separate office in 1854. 

Colony, Croivn, j)p. 62-189, A Colony not possessing Repre- 
sentative Institutions, under a Governor appointed by the Crown. 

Colony, Self-governing, pp. 62-189, «S:c. A Colony with Representa- 
tive Institutions, in which the Governor appointed by the Crown 
exercises the duties of a Constitutional Sovereign. 

Commander-in-Chief, p. 62. The military head of the army. 1 1 is 
office is the “ Horse Guards.” 

Committee, Parliamentary, ]). 40. A House of Parliament engaged in 
the consideration of the details of a Bill. Committees of a few 
members hear evidence bearing upon private Bills. Select Com- 
mittees consider the details of Bills of a technical character, or 
other questions, submitted to them by the House. Grand Committees 
and Standing Committees arc larger Committees which consider the 
details of Bills of different classes specially committed to them. 

Common Law, p. 72. The Law not embodied in Acts of J'arliament, 
but depending upon precedent and immemorial custom. 

Consolidated Fund, p. 83, The total revenue of the United Kingdom, 
the moneys derived from various sources being paid into one common 
fund. 

Constituencies, p. 31. The persons qualifietl as electors in several 
districts, who elect representatives of those districts to sit in 
Parliament. 

Constitution, pp. 1-3 1, &c. The organization of the whole body of 
the people of the United Kingdom. All acts which arc contrary to 
law are, in some degree, unconstitutional. Many acts which are 
not against the law are unconstitutional, as tending to disturb the 
working organization of the state. If the Crown were now to veto 
a Bill which had passed both Houses, or if the House of Commons 
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were to pass a Bill prolonging its own existence for ten years, it 
would be unconstitutional. 

Consul, p. 6i. An official at a foreign place, charged with the care of 
the interests of British subjects and trade. They are under the 
Foreign Office. 

Coroner, literally the Crenvn Officer. An official appointed by the 
County Council to preside over (piestions or inquests in cases of 
sudden and suspicious death, and on the finding of treasure. 

County Courts, p. 76. Law Courts for the settlement of small debts and 
disputes, and less important legal business not of a criminal nature. 
In cases involving over a jury of five may be summoned at the 
requisition of either party 

The ancient County Courts were the governing bodies of the 
counties, composed of men who had a personal claim to attend, and 
of representatives from the different townships in the counties. 
They were never formally abolished. The election of the Coroner 
by the county, down to 1888, was the last vestige of their existence. 

County Council, p. 105. The Elective Body, choosing its own 
Aldermen, which administers the affairs of a County or County 
Borough, under the Local Government Act of 1888. 

Crown in Parliament, p. 31. The supreme legislative power of the 
Kingdom. I^aws are enacted by the Crown with the advice and 
consent of the two Houses. 

Dissolution. The final termination of a Parliament by royal procla- 
mation, by which all seats in the House of Commons are vacated. 
The Speaker vacates his office at a Dissolution. The Ministers of 
the Crown are unaffected by it. 

District Council, p. 107. The Elective Body administering certain 
Acts, chiefly Sanitary Acts and Highway Acts, in parts of counties, 
under the Local Government Act of 1888. Its members act also as 
Guardians of the Poor in the District. 

Estates of the Realm, p. 8. The Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, 
and the Commons, assembled in Parliament. Estates answered 
formerly to nearly what we mean by Classes. The Crown is not an 
Estate, and the name Fourth Estate was bestowed on Newspapers as 
a joke, by persons who did not understand the meaning of the word. 

Executive Gewernment, pi>. 49-54, &c. The power which executes the 
laws. The Crown is the supreme executive power. 

Eirst Ix>rd of the Admiralty, p. 62 The Minister who presides over 
Naval Affairs, at the head of the Board of Admiralty, 

Eirst Lord of the Treasury, p, 59. An office usually, but not 
necessarily, held by the Prime Minister. He is head of the Treasury 
Board, but business connected with money belongs now to the 
department of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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Foreign Secretary ^ p. 6i. The Minister responsible for our relations 
with foreign countries. Constituted as a separate office in 1782. 

Franchise^ p. 37. Strictly a liberty or right. Now confined to the 
right of voting for Members of Parliament or of Local Governments. 

Gcn^ernment^ p. 40. A name applied commonly to the whole body 
of Ministers, and sometimes to the members voting with them in the 
two Houses. 

Guardians^ pp. 108-137. District Councillors, with some others 
added by themselves, engaged in the administration of the Poor 
Law. 

Habeas Corpus^ pp. 72-75. A writ depending primarily on the 
Common Law, also on a Statute of 1679, by suing for which a man 
may be certified upon what legal cause he is imprisoned. The 
suspension of the Ilabeas Corpus Act enables a Government to 
imprison dangerous men without showing cause. Suspension has 
been resorted to in times of rebellion or riot, under Parliamentary 
sanction. 

High Court of Justice^ p. 70. The Supreme Court of Justice in 
England, consisting of the Lord Chancellor and the oilier Judges. 
The Courts of Scotland and Ireland are distinct from it. 

Home Secretary y p. 60. The original Secretary of State, responsible 
for the conduct of affairs in England, The Police are more or less 
directly under his control. 

Hundreds^ p. 98. Ancient divisions of counties, formerly the basis of 
police arrangements, now practically obsolete. Called in the North 
of England Wapentakes. 

Impeachment^ p. 54, The trial of an obnoxious person, usually a 
5 linister, before the House of Lords on the accusation of the House 
of Commons. Now practically .superseded by a vote of want of 
confidence, which is sufficient to remove a Minister from Office. 

Indian Council^ p 61. A Council in England to advise the Indian 
Secretary, 

Indian Legislative Council^ p. 62. A Council in India to advise the 
Viceroy of India. 

Justices of the Peace, p. 77. Unpaid Magistrates appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor, on the recommendation of the Lords Lieutenant, 
to administer justice in the counties, and to co-operate with the 
County Councils in controlling the Police. Justices are called J.P. 

Leader of the House of Commons. The Leading Minister sitting in the 
House of Commons, who directs the Government business in the 
House. An office unknown to the I^aw. 

Leader of the Opposition. The leading member opposed to the Govern- 
ment of the day, who takes the lead in opposing or criticising 
Government measures. An office unknown to the Law. 
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Legislature^ p. 31. The body which makes laws. In ordinary 
language, the two Houses of Parliament. 

Letters Patent. Open letters from the Crown empowering a person to 
do some act or enjoy some right. 

Local Government Board., p 63. A Committee of the Privy Council 
to superintend the working of the various Local Governments, Poor 
Law administration, Registration of Rirths, Deaths, and Mariiages, 
Vaccination, &c. Constituted 1871. 

I^ord Chancellor., p, 59. Head of the English legal profession. 
Ex-officio private adviser to the Crown. Necessarily a member of 
the Cabinet, Keeper of the Great Seal, the affixing of which is 
necessary to the validity of Acts done by the Crown, Speaker of the 
House of Lords. In the Middle Ages the Chancellor was generally 
the nearest approach to a Prime Minister. 

Lord Chief Just he, p. 70. The head of the Criminal Law, appointed 
on the recommendation of the Prime Minister. 

Lord Lieutenant of a County, p. 98. A titular distinction, conveying 
nominally the military command in a county, actually some influence 
in appointing Justices of the Peace and Militia Officers. The head 
of the justices for the County. 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, p. 65. The representative of the Crown 
in Ireland. As a political power practically superseded by his Chief 
Secretary. 

Lord President of the Council, p. 65. A titular office of great dignity, 
usually conferring a Seat in the Cabinet upon some distinguished 
member of the party in office who is unwilling to accept heavy 
official duties. He sometimes acts as Minister of Education in the 
House of Lords. 

Lord Privy Seal, p. 65. An office similar to the above, involving the 
custody of the Privy Seal, which was essential to the validity of 
certain Royal Acts. 

Lords Spiritual, pp. 8-43. The Archbishops and the twenty-four 
Bishops who have seats in the House of Lords. 

Lords Temporal, pp. 8-43. The Peers of the United Kingdom, all 
having seats in the House of Lords; the Peers of Scotland and 
Ireland, whether they have Seats in the House of Lords or not, all 
being hereditary advisers of the Crown. 

Manor, p. 99. An ancient territorial possession, in which the tenants 
as well as the Lord of the Manor have certain rights by prescription. 
It was formerly one of the areas for Local Government, 

Mayor, p. 102. The chief officer and Magistrate in a Municipal 
Corporation, elected annually. In London and in York from ancient 
times, in some other boroughs by recent creation, he is called Lord 
Mayor. 
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Municipality^ p. lOO. A corjjorate town, or the governing body of a 
corporate town. 

National Debt^ p. 88. A capital sum borrowed by the Government at 
various times, with no obligation for repayment of capital. The 
payment of interest is provided for by permanent Acts. 

Opposition^ p. 40. The Party in Parliament which usually acts in 
opposition to the Government of the day. 

Overseers, p. 1 10-137. Unpaid officers a])pointed annually by the 
Parish Councils, to make and collect Poor Rates, give temporary 
relief to the poor in pressing cases, prepare lists of qualified Jurymen 
and Voters. Paitl Assistant Overseers and Rate Collectors may also 
be ajipointed and dismissed by Parish Councils. A qualified person 
appoinlerl Overseer must act. 

Parish Councih, p. 107. Small elective Councils to administer the 
affairs of a parish or parishes, chosen annually under the Local 
Government Act of 1894. Their action is regulated by this and 
other Acts of Parliament, and in some cases by the discretion of 
the County Councils. 

Parish Meeting, p. 107. A meeting of the electors of a parish, to 
elect the Parish Council and to control it in certain cases, ancl to 
regulate Parish business under the Local Government Act of 1894. 
The Parish Council may be considered the executive of the meeting. 

Petty Sessions, p. 77. Sitting of Justices of the Peace to dispose of 
petty civil and criminal business. 

Postmaster-General, p. 64. The Minister at the head of the Postal, 
Telegraph, and Savings Bank business conducted by the Government. 

Prerogative pp. 49-57. The rights and powers of the Crown as 
secured to it by immemorial usage. 

Privilege. The rights of the House of Commons as secured to it by 
usage, its own action, and statute law. 

Prime Minister, pp, 55-59. The head of the Ministry, the i)rime 
mover in i)olicy and legislation, the person who recommends the 
choice of other Ministers to the Crown. An office unknown to the 
law. 

Privy Council, p. 66. The Council which formerly advised the 
Crown ; now active only through its Committees (such as the 
Cabinet, Board of Trade, &c.), the efficient members of which are 
supporters of the existing Government. Members of the Privy 
Council are styled Right Honourable. 

Prorogation, The suspension of Parliament by Royal Proclamation, 
putting an end to all current business in Parliament. A Bill not 
carried to the Royal Assent before a Prorogation must be begun 
again from the beginning when Parliament reassembles. 
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Quarter Sessions^ p. 77. Sitting of the Justices, or the Recorder in the 
County Town, or in Boroughs for which there is a Recorder, for 
hearing cases of not the greatest importance, Appeals from Petty 
Sessions, and Appeals against Rating and Assessment. 

Rates^ p. 90, Taxes on real property, i.e, houses and land, levied for 
local purposes by local bodies. They amount to about ;^29,(X)0,000 
a year. 

Recorder^ p. 71. A local Judge to try criminal cases in the town to 
which he is appointed. 

Reviswi^ Barristers^ p. 38. Barristers appointed to hear claims and 
objections with regard to the lists of voters, and empowered to pass 
final lists subject to approval by the High Court. 

School Boards^ ]) 130 Elective Bodies chosen by the ratepayers to 
carry out the Education Acts in their several districts. 

School Attendance Committee^ p. 130. A committee appointed by the 
Guardians or Tiwn Council to see to the attendance of scholars at 
school even where no School Board exists. They appoint a School 
Attendance Officer. 

Sciretaty for India, p. 61. The Minister responsible for the Govern- 
ment of India, acting in conjunction with the Viceroy. Constituted 
1858. 

Secretary for Ireland, p. 65. The Home Secretary for Ireland, 
nominally Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant. 

Secretary for Scotland, p. 65. The Home Sccretaiy for Scotland. An 
office revived recently. 

Secretary to the Treasury, Patronage, p. 59. Familiarly known as 
“ Whip.'’ 1 lis functions are to act as agent between the Government 
anil its supporters in the House, to insure attendance at divisions, 
and to aiiange for “pairs” between members of opiwsite parties 
who find it inconvenient to be present at a division. The Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury is the subordinate of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Secretary for War, p. 62, The Minister responsible for the business of 
the Army. His office is the War Office. Constituted as a separate 
office in 1854. 

Sheriff, p. 97. Formerly Royal representative in each county. Still 
nominal head of the executive in the county. A man nominated 
must serve the office. 

Speaker, p. 39. The Presiding Officer, Chairman and Official Spokes- 
man of the House of Commons. Electeil by the House for the 
duration of Parliament. 
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Standing Orders, of the House of Commons or House of Lords. 
Rules laid down by both Houses for the conduct of their own 
business. In force permanently unless specially changed. Sessional 
Orders are in force for the Session only. 

Stipendiary Magistrates, p 77. Paid Magistrates appointed to disjiose 
of small cases and preliminary enquiries in large towns. 

Taxes, p. 81. Moneys levied by authority of Parliament for public 
purposes, though historically the name did not include the Customs 
or Duties on Imports. 

T(nvn Councils, p. 102. Elective Councils of Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Councillors for the administration of the affairs of a Munici])ality. 

Township, p. 99. An ancient self-governing local division, often since 
lost in a I’arish or Manor, or developed into a Municipality. 

Union, ]). 139. A collcctitm of jurishes for the administiation of the 
Poor Law. Constituted in 1834. 

Vestry, p. 99. Formerly the consultali\e, administrative, and electing 
asscmldy of the parish, itself elected by or composed of the rate- 
payers. Now a meeting of parishioners for ecclesiastical business 
only in rural parishes, but still exercising its old powers in uri)an 
districts. In London it is elected by the bo<ly of resident electois, 
local and jurliamentary, not ratepayers only, and jiractically has 
become a District Council exercising sanitary powers. 

Viceroy of India, p. 61, The Representative of the Crown and chief 
nder in India. He exercises executive power, and legislative power 
with his Council, under the orders of tlie Indian Secretary. His 
official title is Govcrnor-( General of India. 

Vice-President of the Coumil, p. 63. Practically the Minister of 
Education, jjresiding over the C<mimittee of the Privy Council on 
Education, and superintending the w 01 king and inspection of all 
elementary schools. 

Voluntary Sihools, p. 131. Schools which to secure special religious 
teaching are supported by Voluntary subscriptions in place of a 
School Board Rate. They are inspected and receive (jovernment 
Grants. 

Whip, p. 59. The Patronage Secretary to the Treasury, usually 
assisted by one of the Junior Lords of the Treasury. See Secretary 
to the Treasury. 
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Jacob Abbot, thk beechnut book. 

Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. 
Demy i 6 mo. [Little Blue Books. 

W. r. Adeney, M.A. See Bennett and 
Adeney. 

.ffiSChylUB. AGAMExMNON, CHOEPHO- 
ROE, EUMENIDKS. Translated by 
Lewis Camri ell, LL.D., late Professor of 
Greek at St. Andrews. SJ. 

[Classical Translations. 
^BOp. FABLES. With 380 Woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick. Fia/, jx. 6^4 nei. 

[Illustrated Pocket I-ibrary. 

W. Harrison Ainsworth. Windsor 
CASTLE. With 22 Plates and 87 Wood- 
cuts in the Text by George Cruikshank. 
Fca/. Svo. 3s. 6 ci. net, 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

G. A.Aitken. See Swift. 

William Alexander, D.D. Archbishop of 
ArmaRh. THOUIiHTS AND COUN- 
SELS OF MANY YEARS. Selected 
from the writings of Archbishop Alex- 
ander. Square Pott Zvo. ax. (id. 

BishopAndrewes, THE devotions OF 

By F. K. Bkightman, M.A., of Pusey 
House, Oxford. Crown 8 w. 6 s. 

Aristophanes. THE frogs. Translated 
into English by IC W. Huntingford, M.A., 
Professor of Classics in Trinity College, 
Toronto. Crown 8 vo. 2X. 6 d. 

Aristotle. THE nicomachean 

ETHICS. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by John Burnet, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. Demy 8 vo. 
isx. net. 

‘ We have seldom, if ever, seen an edition I 
of any classical autlior in which wh.Tt is held 
in common with other commentators Is so 
clearly put, and what is original is of .such 
value and interest.' — Pilot. 

R. Ashton. THE PEELES AT THE 
CAPITAL. Illustrated. Demy \ 6 mo. is, 
[liittle Blue Book.s. 


J. B. Atkins. THE RELIEF OF LADY. 
SMITH. With 16 Plans and IllustratiuiE 
Third Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

3 . B. Atlay. See R. H. Barham. 

Jane Austen. PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Edited by E, V. Lucas. Twe 
Volumes. Pott Sz'o. Each volume^ clothe 
IX. 6 d. net . ; leather^ is. 6 d. net. 

[Little Library. 

NORTHANGKR abbey. Edited by K. 
V. IxUCAS. PottZvo. Clothf-is.td net .', 
leather^ is. 6 d. net. [Little Libiary. 

Constance Bache. BROTHER MUSi 
CIANS. Reminiscences of Edward and 
Walter Bache. With 16 Illustiations. 

I Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

R. S. S. Baden-Powell, Ma|or-Gpn. ral 
THE DOWNFALL OF PRKMPEIf \ 
Diary of Life in Ash.anti, 1895. Witli ji 
Illustrations and a Map. Third Editm 
Large Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, il A 
With nearly too Illustrations, fourth .ind 
Cheaper Edition. Large Crown Zno. D 

Graham Balfour. THE lifj<: 01 
ROBERT LOUIS STKVKN.SON. 
Edition. T%vo Volumes, DemyZvo. ?5'. 
net. * 

' Mr. Balfour has done his work cxtrenif ly 
well-done it, in fact, as Stevenson liimsidf 
would have wished it done, with care and 
skill and affectionate appreciation.’ 
minster Gazette. 

S. E. Bally. A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. With Vocabulary Semi 
Edition. Crenvn Zvo, is. 

[Commercial S^Ti'es, 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CURKK 
SPONDENCK. With Vocabulary. Thrd 
Edition, Crenvn Zvo, is, 

[Commercial Series. 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READbR- 
With Vocabulary. Crenvn Zvo. 2s. , 

[Commercial Scries 
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GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. With Vocabulary. Crmvn 
Uo. 2 S. [Commercial Scries. 

Elizabeth t. Banka the auto- 

JJIOORAPHY OF A ‘NEWSPAPER 
(URL.' With Portrait of the Author and 
lier Dog. Craivn 8rv. 6 j. 

' A picture of a .strenuous and busy life, 
perhaps the truest .and most faithful repre- 
sentation of the ups and downs of a Lady 
journalist's carecr ever given to the public. 
A very lively and interesting book.’ — Datiy 
Telegraph, 

‘A very amusing, cheery, good-natured 
account of a young lady’s journalistic 
struggle in America and London.'— T/ww. 

R, H. Barham. THE in GOLDS by 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. iLAtlay. 

I olumes. Pott ^vo. Each 7'olu}ne,ciothy 
(xi. net; leather, td. net. 

[Little Library. 
Baring-Gould, Author of ‘ Mchalah,’ etc. 
IHE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. With over 450 Illustrations in 
the Te-vt, and 12 Photogravure Plates. 
Gilt top. Large ejuarto, 36J. 

‘The mam feature of this gorgeous 
volume is its guat wealth of beautiful 
photogravures and finely-executed wood 
eng'ravings, constituting a complete pic- 
torial chronicle of Napoleon I.'s personal 
history.'— Telegraph, 

HE TRAGEDY OF THE CA<:f5ARS. 
With numerous Illustrations from Busts, 
(Ictus, Cameos, etc. Fifth Edition, 
^oyallvo, isr. ^ 

'A most splendid and fascinating book 
on a subject of undying interest. It is 
brilliantly written, and the illustrations arc 
supplied on a scale of profuse magnificence. ' 
-Penly Chronicle. 

■ BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations and Initial Letters 
byAinnuRj. Gaskin. Second Edition. 
Ctinvn Zvo. Buckram. 

•D) ENGLLSH FAIRY TALE.S. With 
numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bhdfoko. 

I ^tcond Edition. Cr, Zvo. Buckram, (u'. 
‘A charming volume.'— 

E CROCK OF GOLD. Fairy Stories. 

6j. 

'Twelve delightful fairy Punch. 

E VICAR OF MORWENSTOW; A 
U'lgmphy. ^ A new and Revised Edition. 
* ' 'ortrait. Croivn %vo. 3^. 6d. 

A completely new edition of the well- 
"own biography of R. S. Hawker. 
^TMOOR ; A Descriptive and Historical 
«etch. With Plans and numerous Illus- 
■ffinns. CrenvnZvo. 6s. 

I A most delightful guide, companion and 

“structon'-Aco/mai*. 


THE BOOK OF THE WEST. With 
numerous Illustrations. 7'zuo volumes. 
Vol. I. Devon. Second Edition. Vol. n. 
Cornwall Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
6s. each. 

‘Bracing as the air of Dartmoor, the 
legend weird as twilight over Dozmare Pool, 
they give us a very good idea of this en- 
chanting and beautiful district.’— 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6f. 

Uniform in scope and size with Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s well-known books on Devon, 
Cornwall, and Dartmoor. 

BRITTANY. Illustrated by Miss J. Wyub. 
Pott 8z’o. Cloth, 3^. ; leather, y. 6d. net. 

[Little Guides. 
*A dainty representative of “The Little 
Guides.” ’ — Timet, 

‘An excellent little guide-book.’— 

News. 

Old) COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 Illustra- 
tion.s. Pifth Edition. Large Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. Withnumer- 
ous Plans and Illustrations. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. Fifth Edition. Cr.8vo. 6 j. 
YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

I STRANGE SURVIVAT.S AND SUPER- 
I STITIONS. Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
A GARLAND OF COUNTRY .SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodics. Collected and arranged by 
S. Baking-Gould and H. F. SiiKrrAKD. 
Demy 4/0. 6s. 

.SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional 
BalLads and Songs of the West of England, 
with their Melodics. Collected by S. 
Baring -G ouLn, M.A., and H. F. Shep- 
I’ARD, M.A. In 4 Parts. Parts /., II., 
III., 35. each. Part IV,, 5J. In One 
Volume^ French Morocco, isr. 

‘A rich collection of humour, pathos, 
grace, and poetic fancy. '—Saturday R eview. 
Aldred F. Barker, Author of ‘Pattern 
Analysis.' etc. AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE .STUDY OF TEXTILE 
DESIGN. With numerous Diagrams and 
illustrations. Demy 8vo. js, 6d. 

W. B. Barnes, D.D. ISAIAH. Tzvo 

Volumes, Ecap,8vo, 2 s. net each, Vol. i. 
W’ith Map. [Churchman’s Bible. 

Mrs. P. A. Barnett. A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, IS. 6d. net; leather, 2 s, 6d, net. 

(Little Library. 

R. B. N. Baron, M.A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Crown 8vo. 2 s, 6d. 
Key, IS. net. 
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H. H. Barron, M.A., Wadham College, 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. With 
a Preface by Canon Scott Holland. 
Crtnvn %vo. 3J. 6d. 

C. F. Bastable, M.A,, Professor of Econ* 
omics at Trinity College, Dublin. THE 
COMMERCE OF NATIONS. Second 
Edition. Crown &vo. 7s. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Blrs. Stephen Batson. A hook OF 
THE COUNTRY ANDTHEOARDEN. 
Illustrated by F. Carrutheks Gould and 
A. C. Gould. JDemy Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF GAR- 
DEN FLOWERS. Fcap. 8w. 31. (d. 

See also Edward FitzGerald. 

A Hulme Beaman, pons asinorum ; 
OR, A guide to BRIDGE. Second 
Edition. E'eap. Zvo. 2j. 

W. S. Beard. JUNIOR ARITHMETIC 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fcap. Zvo. 
IS. With or without Answers. 

[Junior Examination Series. 
Peter Beckford. THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. Edited by J. Otho Paget, 
and Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. Demy 
Zvo. loi. 6d, 

WiUiam Beckford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited by E 
Denison Ross. Pott Svo. Clothe is. 6d. 
net; leather ^ 2f 6rf. net. [Little Library. 
P. D. Bedford. See E. V. Lucas. 

H. C. Beeching, M. A., Canon of Westminster. 
LYRA SACRA : A Hook of Sacred Verse. 
Selected and Edited by. ^ Pott 8w. Cloth, 
2S. ; leather, 2f . 6d. [Library of Devotion. 
See also Tennyson and Milton. 

Jacob Behmen, THE supersen sual 
LIFE. Edited by Bernard Holland. 
E'eap. Svo. 3f. 6d. 

Hilaire Belloc. Paris. With Maps and 

Illu.strations. Crown Svo, 6s. 

H. H. L. Bellot, M.A. THE INNER 
AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Crown S7>o. 6s. net. 

‘ A vast store of entertaining material.’ — 
Liverpool Mercury. 

‘A delightful and excellently illustrated 
book ; a real encyclopaedia of Temple his- 
tory.’ — Pilot, 

W. H. Bennett, M.A. A primer OF 

THE BIBLE. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. 2S, 6d. 

‘The work of an honest, fearless, and 
sound critic, and an excellent guide in a 
small compass to the books of the Bible.’ 
’-‘Manchester Guardian. 

W. H. Bennett and W. F. Adeney. A 

BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Crtnvn 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

‘ It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the field 


of Biblical introduction. We^ know of r 
book which comes into competition with il 
-^Manchester Guardian. 

A. C. Benson, M.A. THE LIFE 0 

LORD TENNYSON. With 12 Illustr; 
tions. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 6d. ; Leatht 
4r. net, [Little Biographic 

R. M. Benson. THE WAY OF HOL 

NESS*, a Devotional Commentary on tb 
ngth Psalm. Crown Svo. 51. 

E. R. Bernard, M.A., Canon of S.ilisbur] 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. Fcap. 8-.', 

ij. 6d. 


M. Bidez. bice Parmenlicr. 

C. Bigg, D.D. See St. Augustine, \ Keinjii' 
and William Law. 

C. R. D. Biggs, B.D. THIC EPISTLE T< 
THE PHILIPPIANS. Edited by. Juai 
Svo. IS. 6d. net. [Churchman’s Bibk 
* Mr. Biggs’ work is very thorough, .'iii 
he has managed to compress a good deal 0 
information into a limited space.’ 

— Guardian 


T. Herbert Bindley, B.D. THE OECU 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THI 
FAITH. With Introductions and Notes 
Crown Svo . 6s. I 

A historical account of the Creeds. I 

WiUiam Blake. ILLUSTRATIONS o 
THE BOOK OF JOB. Invented anj 
Engraved by. Fcap. Svo. 31. 6d. net. 
These famous Illustrations— a i in numbei 
—are reproduced in photogravure, u 
copies are printed on large paper, witli Iiuli 
proofs and a duplicate set of the platfi 
isr. net . [Illustrated Pocket Lilir.u) 
See also Little Library. 

B. Bladand, M.A. THE SONG 01 
SONGS. Being Selections from St. Hfk 
NARD. Pott Svo . Cloth , 7S. J leather, .s 
6d. net. [Library of Devoticn^ 

J. Harvey Bloom, M.A. shakk 
SPEARE’S GARDEN. With Illustr.ationi 
Fcap. St^o. 2S. 6d. ; leather, «. 6d. net.^ 
Bv Command of thk King 
J. E. C. Bodley, Author of ‘ France.’ TH 
CORONATION OF EDWARD VH 
Demy Svo. 21J. net. 

leorge Body, d.d. the soul’s 

GRIMACE : Devotional Readings fra 
his published and unpublished wnims 
Selected and arranged by J. IL Bun 
B.D., F.R.S.E. Pott Svo. 7s.6il. 

Arnold J. Boger. THE STORV 

GENERAL BACON : A Short Account 
a Peninsula and Waterloo Veteran. 

CarSnal’ Bona, a guide to etf | 

NITY. Edited with an Introduction J 
Notes, by J. W. Stanbridge, B.D.i « 
Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. I 
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F. C. Boon, B.A. A COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN 
NATIONS. Crownlvo. 2 S. 

[Commercial Series. 

George Borrow, lavengro. Edited 

by F. Hindes Groome. Two Volumes. 
Pott ^vo. Each volume^ cloth, xs. 6^/. net ; 
leather, 2s. td. net. [Little Library. 

ROMANY RYE. With Notes and an Intro- 
duction by Join Sampson. Pott &vo. 
Cloth, IS. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

j. Ritzema Bos. agricultural 

ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Ains- 
worth Davis, M.A. With an Introduction 
by Eleanor A. Ormerod, F.E.S. With 
X55 Illustrations. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

C. G. Botting, li.A. JUNIOR LATIN 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Eca^. %vo. is. 

[Junior Ex.-imination .Series. 
EASY GREEK EXERCISES. Cr.Zvo. 2s. 
E. M. Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF 
liUDDHA : Being Quotations ^ from 
Buddhist Literature for each D.iy in the 
Year. Third Edition. i6mo. 2s. 6d. 

E. Bowmaker. THE HOUSING OF 
THE WORKING CLASSES. Crown 
5vo. 2 S. 6d, [Social Questions Series. 
G. Brabant, M.A. SUSSEX, illus- 
trated by E. H. New. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 
3s. ; leather, 3f. 6d, net. [Little Guides. 

‘ A charming little book ; as full of sound 
information as it is practical in conception.’ 
—A thenuum. 

I'llE ENGLISH LAKES. Illustmtcd by 
E. H. New. PottZvo. Cloth, ; leather, 
t,s. fid.net. [Little Guides. 

Miss M. Brodrick and Miss Anderson 
Morton. A CONCISE HANDBOOK 
OF EGYPTIAN ARCHiEOLOGY. ’ 
With many Illustrations. Crown%vo. 3J.6rf. 
E. W. Brooks. See F. J. Hamilton. 

C. L. Brownell. THE HEART OF 1 
JAPAN. Illustrated. Crcnvnlvo. 6s. 

•These lively p.'iges are full of portraits I 
from the \i{Q.’~Morfting Post. .... 

• It is the work of one who has lived in 
J apan among the people.’— /I themrum. 

‘A more readable and interesting book 
about Japan has not been written ’ 

—Scotsman. 

Robert Browning, set.ections 
I'ROM THE EARLY POEMS OF. 
With Introduction and Notes by W. Hai i 
Guiffin. Pott Zvo. is. 6d. net . ; leathcf, 
2L 6d. net. [Little Library. 

0. Browning, M.A. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDIACVAL ITALY, A.d. 1250-1530. 
In Two Volumes. Crown %vo. sx. ea£h. 
VoL. 1. 1250*1409. — Guelphs and Ghibellincs. 
VoL. II. I409-I530.— The Age of the Con* 
dottieri. 


J. Buclian. See Isaak Walton. 

Miss BuUey. See Lady Dilke. 

John Bunyan. the pilgrim's pro- 
gress. Edited, with an Introduction, 
byC H. Firtii, M.A. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by R. Anning Bell. Cr. ^vo. 6s. 
•The best “Pilgrim’s Progress."’— 

Educational Times. 

GRACE ABOUNDING. Edited by C. S. 
Freer, M.A. Pottivo. Cloth,2s \leatfur, 
2S. 6d. net. [Library of Devotion. 

G. J. Burch, M.A., F.R.R. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. With 
numerous lllustr.itions._ Croxun Zyo. 3X. 

[Univeisity Extension Series. 

Gelett Burgess, goops and how to 

BE THEM. With numerous Illustr.ations. 
Small \to. 6x. 

A. E. Bum, B.D., Ex.amining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Lichfield. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION to the HISTORY OF 
THE CREEDS. Demy Zvo. lor. 6d. 

[Handbooks of Theology. 
‘ This book may be expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject.’ — 
Spectator. 

See also Bishop Wilson. 

J. H. Burn, B.D., F.R.S.E. A MANUAI. 
OF CONSOLATION FROM THE 
SAINTS AND FATHERS. Pott Svo. 
Cloth, 2 S. ; leather, 2 s. 6d. net. 

[ I/ibmry of Devotion. 

Robert Burns, THE POKMS OK 
Edited by Andrew Lan(J and W. A. 
Craigik. With Portrait. Second Edition, 
Demy Zvo, gilt top. 6s. 

J. B. Bury, LL.D. See Gibbon. 

Alfred Caldecott, D.l). THE PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENG- 
LAND AND AMERICA. Demy Zvo. 
lox. 6d. [ Handbooks of Theology. 

‘A lucid and informative .account, which 
certainly deserves a place in c.ery philo- 
sophical \ihTa.ry.’— Scotsman. 

D S Calderwood, Headmaster of the Nor- 
m.M School, Rdmburch. 'fb^ST CARDS 
IN EUCI.ID AND AI-GEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, tl each. Oi 
in three Books, price 2d., 2d., and yl. 

E.F.H.Capeyo the [.ifI'IDf ERASMUS. 

With 12 Jl!uslr.itionb. Cioth, 3^. 6d. net; 
leather, 45. net. [ 1 attic Biographies. 

Thomas Carlyle. h F RK N c H 
revolution. Edited by C. R. L. 

Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Crffiun lvo. 6f. 
each [Standard Library. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction by 
C. H. Fiktu, M.A., and Notes and Appen- 
dices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. TkreeV fumes. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. [Standard Library. 
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R. M. and A. J. Carlyle, m.a. bishop 

LATIMER. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
3^- [Leaders of Religion. 

0. C. Channer and M. E. Roberts. 

LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With i6 full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8w. 2j. 6ti. 

‘ An interesting book, illustrated by fasci- 
nating photographs. '—Speaker. 

Lord Chesterfield, THE letters of. 

TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by C. STKACHhy, and Notes by 
A. Cai.throp. Two Volumes. Crmvn 8vo. 
6s. each. [Standard Library. 

F W. Christian. THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many Illustrations and 
Maps. DemyZvo. iis.6il.net. 

Cicero. DE ORATORE I. Translated by 
E. N. P. Mook, M.a. Croton 8z'o. 31. 6tl. 

[Classical Translations. 

SELECT ORATIONS (Pro Milone, Pro 
Murena, Philippic n., In Catilinani). Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Bi.akiston, M.A., Fellow 
•and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 
CtownZvo. sj. [Classical Translations. 
DE NATURA DEORUM. Translated 
by F. Brooks, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Crown 8t>o. 3s. 6d. 

.rvT, (Classical Translations. 

DE OBPICIIS. Translated by G. B. 
Garuinl-k, M.a. Ctotvn Zvo. 2^. 6d. 

[Classical Translations. 

F. A. ciwke, M.A. BISHOP KEN. With 
I'ortrait. Crotvn 8vo, 3s, 6(1. 

[I.eaders of Religion. 

A. L. Cleather and B. Crump, the 

RIN(i OF THE NIBELUNG: An Inie.- 
pretation, embodying Wagner’s own ex- 
planations. Crown Zvo. ss. 6(1. 

G. Clinch. KENT. Illustrated by F. D J 

Bedkoro, Pott Zvo. Cloth, ^s. ; leather, 
3s.6d.net. [Little Guides. 1 

T. Cobb. THE CASTAWAYS OF 
MEADOWBANK. Illustrated. Demy 
i6mo. zs. 6d. [Little Blue JJooks. 

THE TREASURY OF PRINCEGA'J’E 
PRIORY. Illustrated. Demy i6mo. 2r. 

[Little Blue Books. 
E. H. Colbeck, M.D. DISEASES OF THE 
H 1 <’ART. With numeious Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo. \zs. 

W. 0. Collingwood. M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. , 
Cheap Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

J. C. Collins, M.A, See Tennyson. 

W. E. Collins, M.A. THE BEGINNINGS ■ 
OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. With ' 
Map. Crown Zvo. 3s. 6d. | 

A w M 1 . [Churchman’s Library. 

At M. Cook, M.A. Sec E. C. Marchant. 


the FACTORY 
oYSlEM. Crotvn 8w. 2J. 6d. 

[Social Questions Scries. 

William Coombe. the tour of 

DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF THE 
PICTURESQUE. With 30 Coloured 

Pbates by Rowlandson. Ecap. ZtJo. 
3s. 6d. net. 100 copies on large Japanese 
paper, 21s. net. [Illustrated Pocket Library. 
THE HISTORY OF JOHNNY QUAE 
GENUS ; I'he Little boundling of the late 
Dr. Syntax. With 24 Coloured Pl.Ues by 
Rowlandson. Fcap.Zvo. 3s.6d.net. 100 
copies on large Jap.anese paper. 21 r. net. 

[Illustrated Pocket Llbr.iry. 

Marie Corelli, the passing of the 

GREAT QUEEN : A Tribute to the Noble 
Life of Victoria Regina. Small 4/0. is. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Sm. e^to. is. 

Rosemary Cotes, dantk’s garden. 

With a Frontispiece. Second Edition 
Ecap. Svo. cloth zs. 6d. ; leather, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Harold Cox. B.A. I.AND NATIONAL- 
IZATION. Crotvn 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

[Social Questions Seiics 
W, J, Craig. See Sbakesjiearc. 

w. A. Craigie. A primer of burn\ 

Crown Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

Mrs. Craik. JOHN IIAT.IFAX, GISi\- 
TLEMAN. Edited by Annik Mai hi • 
SON. Two Volumes. Pott Z<'o. Juuh 
Volume, Cloth, is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. 

[Little Libraiy. 

Richard Crashaw, THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF. Edited by Kdwakd Hiu- 
TON. PoitZvo. Cloth, IS. 6d. net; leather, 
25. 6d. net. [Little Libraiy. 

F, G. Crawford. See Mary C. Danson. 

Mrs. Cross (Ada Cambridge). THIRTY 
YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Demy 8ry. 
7 ^. 6d. 

B. Crump. See A. L. Clcntbor. 

C. G. Crump, M.A, .See ’J'liuina.s Isllwood, 

F. H. E. Cunliffe, Fellow of All Souls’ Go! 

lege, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF TUI 
BOKR war. With many Illustmtiun'. 
Plans, and Pot traits. In 2 vols, Vol. / , iS' 

E. L. Cutts, D.D. AUGUSTINE Of 
CANTERBURY, With I’ortrait. Crornt 
Zvo. 3s. 6d, [Leaders of Religion 

The Brothers Dalzlel. A record of 

FIFTY YEARS' WORK. With 150 Illus- 
trations. Larg'e 4to. 21s. net. 

The record of the work of the celebrated 
Engravers, containing a Gallery of beauti- 
ful Pictures by F. Walker, Sir J. Millais, 
Lord Leighton, and other great Artists. 
The book is a histor y of the finest black-and- 
white work of the nineteenth century. 
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0 . W. Daniell, M.A. BISHOP wilber- 
FORCE. With Portrait. Crown Zvo. 
3J. 6 rf. [Leaders of Religion. 

Mary C. Danson and F. G. Crawford. 

FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Smainvo. 

If. td. 

Dante AligMeri. LA commedia di 

DANTE. The Italian Text edited by 
Paget Toynhee, Litt.D., M.A. DemyZvo. 
Gilt top. 8 f. 6 ^/. Aho^ Crown 8vo.^ 6s. 

[Standard Library. 
THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by 11 . F. Caky, Edited by Paget 
Toynuee, LittD., M.A. Fo/tSvo. Cloth, 
If. 6d. net ; leather 3 f. 6d. net 

[Little Library. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated by H. F. Cakv. Edited by 
Paget Toynuee, Litt.D., M.A. Pott Bvo. 
Cloth, If. 6d, net ; leather, 2S. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toyndek, Litt U., M.A. Foti Bjjo. Cloth, 
If. 6d, net : leather, 2S. 6d, net. 

[Little Library. 

See also Paget Toynbee. 

A C. Deane. A little book of 

LIGHT VERSE. Edited by. Pott Bvo. 
Cloth, If. 6d. net ; leather, 2f . &/. net. 

[Little Library. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF 
GIlORGK CRABBE. Pott Bvo. Cloth, 
If. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

Percy Dearmer. See N, Hawthorne. 

Leon Delbos. THE metric system. 

Crown Bvo, cf. 

A theoretical .and practical guide, for use 
in scliools and by the general reader. 

Demosthenes : the ot.ynthiacs 

AND PHILIPPICS. Translated upon a 
new principle by Otho Holland. Crown 
8z>o. 2S, bd. 

Demosthenes, against CONON and 

C'ALLICLES. Edited with Notes and 
Vocabul.iry, by F. Darwin Swift, M.A. 
P'cap. Sz'o. 2S. 

Charles Dickens. 

THE ROCHESTER EDITION. 

Crown 8vo. Each Volume 3f. 6d. With 
Introductions by George Gissing, Notes 
by F. G. Kitton, and Topographical Illus- 
trations. 

the PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustra- 
tions by E, H. New. Two Volumes. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Illustra- 
tions by R. J. Williams. Two Volumes. 
bleak HOUSE. With Illustrations by 
Beatrice Alcock. Two Volumes. 
OLIVER TWIST. With Illustrations by 
E. H. Nbw. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 
Illustrations by G. M. Brimelow. Two 
Volumes. 

BARNABY RUDGE. With Illustrations by 
Beatrice Alcock. Two Volumes. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Illustra- 
tions by E. H. New. Two Volumes. 

G. L. Dickinson, M.A., Fellow of King’s 

College, Cambridge. THE GREEK VIEW 
OF LIFE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
2f. 6d, [University Extension Series. 

H. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R.Met. Soc. 
METEOROI.OCiY. The Elements of 
Weather and Clinidte. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. zs.6d, [University Extension Series. 

Lady Dilke, Miss BuUey, and Miss Whit- 
ley. WOMEN’S WORK. Crmvn 8vo. 
2s. 6d. [Social Questions Series. 

P. H. Ditchfleld, M.A., F.S.A. ENGLISH 
VlLLAGliS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6 f. 

‘A book which for its instructive and 
pictorial value should lind a place in every 
village library.' — Scotsman, 

THE .STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 
TO\VNS. With Introduction by 
Augustus Jessoi*, D.D, Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. An Account of Local 
Observances, Festival Customs, and Ancient 
Ceremonies yet Surviving in Great Britain. 
Crown 8z>0, 6s. 

W. M. Dixon, M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNVSON, Second Edition. Crown 
Srt>. 2 f. 6d. 

‘Much -sound and well-expressed criticism. 
The bibliography is a hoon,'— Speaker. 

KNIJLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition. Crozvn 
8vOm 2s.6d. [University Extension Series. 

E. DOWden, Litt.D. See Shakespeare, 

J. DOWden, D.D,, Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. THE WORKMANSHIP OF 
THE PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary 
and I.itujgical Aspects. Second Edition. 
CrownBvo, '^s.6d. [Churchman’s Library. 

S. R. Driver., D.D. , Canon of Christ Church, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. CrozvnBvo. 6s. 

‘A welcome companion to the author’s 
famous “ Introduction.’”— 

S. J, Duncan (Mrs. Cotes), Author of 
*A Voyage of Consolation.' ON THE 
OTHER SIDE OF THE LATCH. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., and V. A. Mundella. 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With 114 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. y. 6d, 
[Science Primers. 
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Tbe Earl of Durham. A report on 

CANADA, With an Introductory Note. 
Detny 8va. js. 6J. net. 

A reprint of the celebrated Report which 
Lord Durham made to the British Govern- 
ment on the state of British North America 
in 1839, It Is probably the most important 
utterance on British colonial policy ever 
published. 

W. A. Dutt. NORFOLK. Illustrated by 
B. C. Boulter. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 3s.; 
leather, 3s. 6<f. net. [Little Guides. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. With 
coloured and other Illustrations by Frank 
Southgate. Large Demy 8vo. 21J. net. 

Clement Edwards, railway 

NATIONALIZATION. Crorun Bvo. 
6 d. [Social Questions Series 

W. Douglas Edwards, commercial 

LAW. Crown 8vo. 2s. [Commercial Series. 
H. E. Egerton, M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Demy 
Bvo. I2J. 6d. 

‘It is a good book, distinguished by 
accuracy in detail, clear arrangement of 
facts, and a broad gra.sp of principles.’ — 
Manchetter Guardian. 

0 . 0 . EUaby. ROME. Illustrated by 
B. C. Boulter. Pott Cloth, 3s. ; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

Thomas Ellwood, THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited byC. G. Crumt, 
M.A, Crenvn Bvo. ts. 

[Standard Library. 
This edition is the only one which con- 
tains the complete book as originally pub- 
lished. It has a long Introduction and many 
Footnotes. 

E. EngeL A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATIJRF): From its Beginning lf> 
Tennyson. Translated from the German. 
Demy %vo. -js. 6d. net. 

W. H. Fairbrother, M.A. the philo- 
sophy OF T. H. green. .Wcond 

Edition. Crown Srv. 3J. 6d. 

Dean Farrar. SecAKempis. 

Susan Ferrler. marriage. Edited by 

Miss Goodrich Freer and Lord Iddes- 
LEIGH. Two yolumes. Pott 8va. Each 
volume, cloth, is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. 
^^t. [Idttle Jabnary. 

THE inheritance. Two yolumes. 
Pott Bvo. Each Volume, cloth, is. td. net. ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

W. 8. Finn, M.A. JUNIOR ALGEBRA 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Leap. 8vo. 

[Junior F 2 xamination Series. 
O.H.FMh,M.A. CROMWELL’S ARMY: 
History of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the 
Protectorate. Crown Bvo. js. 6^. 


An elaborate study and description of 
Cromwell's army by which the victory of 
the Parliament was secured. The ‘ New 
Model’ is described in minute detail. 

G. W. Fisher, M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. With 
numerous Illustrations, Demy %vo. los. 6d 
Edward FitzGerald. THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stephen Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Crown 
Bvo. 6j. 

EUPHRANOR : A Dialogue on Youth. 
32mo. Leather, 2S net. [Miniature Library. 

E. A. FitzGerald. THE highest 

ANDE.S.^ With 2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 
13 of which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama, Royal 8vo. 3ni.net. 

W. H. Flecker, M.A., D.C L., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENTS' PRAYER BOOK. 
Part I. Morning and Evening Prayer 
AND Litany. FMitedhy. CrownBvo. 2s.ti{. 
C. R. L. Fletcher. See Thomas Carlyle. 

W. Warde Fowler. M.A. See Giibcit 
While. 

J. F. Fraser. ROUND the world 

ON A WHEEL, With too lllustr.Uions. 
Pourth Kliitton Crown 87'r>. 6s. 

‘ A classic of cycling, graphic and witty.’ 
—Yorkshire Post. 

S. C. Freer. See John Bunyan. 

W. French, M.A., Principal of the Storey 
Institute, Lancaster. P R A C 'i' I C A b 
CHEMl.STRY. Part i. With numerou. 
Diagrams. Cro^vn 8vo. u. 6d. 

[Textbooks of Technology 
‘ An excellent and eminently piactical 
little hoo]<..'~Schoolmaster. 

Ed. von Freadenreich. dairy 

BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual fiu 
the Use of Students. Translated by J. IL 
Ainsworth Davis, M.A. Second Edition. 
Revised. Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 

H. W. Fulford, M.A. THE KPISTI.K , 
OF .ST JAMES. Edited by. Reap. rrv. 
js. 6d. net. [Churchman’s Bible. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford. Edited by 

F'. V. Lucas. PottBvo. Cloth, is. 6d. net ; 
leather, 2^. 6d. net. [ I ,ittle Libi ai \ • 

H. B. George, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. With numerous Plans. Third 
Edition. Crown 8710. 6s. 

‘ Mr, George has undertaken a very useful 
task— that of making military affaiis in- 
telligible and instructive to non-military 
reader.s— and has executed it with a large 
measure of success.’ — Times. 

H. de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Third 
Edition, Demy 8vo. 10 s. 6d. 
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A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Crown &VO. is. td. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. Eif^hth Edition. Revised. With 
Maps and Plans. Crown y. 

[University Extension Series. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. 
Crown 87)0. I.S. 6d. [Commercial Series. 

COMMERCIAT. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. Cfmvn Svo. is. 6d. 

[Commercial Series. 

PRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIIsS 
FR()M EMZAHIs'L'H to VICTORIA. 
Third Edition, Crown 87^0. is. 

[Commercial Series. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Crown St'o. ps. 6d. 

[University Exten.sion .Series. 

H. de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A., and R. A. 
Hadfield, of the Hecha Works, Shedicld 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY,, Ciown 
87'o. ss. bd. [Social Questions Series. 

Edward Gibbon. Til i<: decline and 

FALT. OF THE ROMAN 1 *:MPIKE. 

A New Edition, edited with Notes, 
Appendices, and Majis, by J. 15 . Rukv, 
LL.D., Fellow of Ti Hilly Collejie, Dublin. 

/n Ser/en ro/uiiiis. Demy 8rc>. Gilt to 
8 f. Gl. each, AIm\ Crtnvn Bvo. 6s, each. 

‘At hist there is an adequate modern 
edition of Gibbon. . . . The best edition 
the nineteenth century could produce.’— 
Manchester Guardian.^ 

* A great piece of c<liLinR.'— Academy. 

[Standaid Library. 

MEMOIRS OF MY TdFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by G. PiKKut-CK Hill, LL.D. 
Cro7iin 8vo. 6s. 

‘An admir.able edition of one of the nio.st 
interesting personal records of a literary lile. 

Its notes and its numerous appendices are a 
lepertory of almost all that can be known 
about Gibbon.’ — Manchester Guardian, 

[Standard Library. 

E. C, S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. With Introduction 
and Notes. Demy 8vo. 6r. 

[Westminster Commentaries. 

*Dr. Gibson’s work is worthy of a high 
degree of apjireciation. To the busy workei 
and the intelligent student the comineritarj 
will be a real boon ; and it will, if we are 
not mistakenj be much in deimand. The 
Introduction is almost a model of concise, 
straightforward, prefatory remarks on the 
subject treated.’— 

the XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With an 
Introduction. Third and Cheaper Edition 
in One Volume. DemyZvo. 12s. 6ti. 

[Handbooks of Theology. 

A 2 


‘ We welcome with the utmost satisfaction 
a new, cheaper, and more convenient edition 
of Dr. Gibson ’.shook. It was greatly wanted. 
Dr. Gibson has given theological students 
just what they want, and we should like to 
think th<at it was in the hands of every 
candidate for oxiXex'^.'— Guardian, 

THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. With 
12 lllustraiioris. Etap 8t’o. Cloth, 3r. 6d. ; 
leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 
Sec also George Herbert. 

George Gissing. Sec Dickens. 

A. D. Godley, M.A., b ellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxfoid. LYRA F R I V O L A. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 87/0. 2s. 6d. 

VRRSI-:S TO ORDER. Cr. 87'o. 2s. 6d. net. 

SECOND STRINGS, heap. 8z>o. 2s. 6d. 

A new volume of humorous verse uniform 
wilh Lyra Frhola, 

‘Neat, brisk, ingeniou').'— Manchester 
Guaidian. 

‘ The verse is facile, the wit is ready.* 

Daily Mail. 

‘ Excellent and amusing.’— .SY. James's 
Gazette, 

Miss GOOdricb-Freer. See Susan Perrier. 

H. L. Goudge, M.A., Principal of Wells 
Thcologic.d College. T H E FIRS T 
EPLSILK TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. 

[Westminster Commentaries. 
P. Anderson Graham. THE RURAL 
EXODUS. Croivn Stv. 2s. 6d. 

[Social Questions .Series. 

F. S. Granger, M.A., I.iit.D. PSYCH- 

OLOGY. Second hdition. Crozvn Sr'O. 
2s. 6d. [University Extension Seiies. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

A book dealing with the evolution of the 
religious life and experiences. 

E.M‘QueenGray. xjerman passages 

FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
Cro7vn 8m 2y. bd. 

P, L Gray, B.Sc., formerly Lecturer in 
Physics in Mason University College, Bir- 
mingham. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM ANT.) ELECTRICITY : 
an Elementary Text-Book. With 181 Dia- 
grams. Croivn 8vo. y. 6d. 

G. BUCRland Green, M.. A., Assistant Master 
at Edinburgh Acadiiiiy, late Fellow of St. 
John's College, 0\on. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Crmvn 
8m 3f . 6d. 

Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
culties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 

E. T. Green, M.A. THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. Crown 8m 6 j. 

[Churchman’s Library 
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B. A. Gregory. THE vault of 

HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crotvn ^vo. zs. fid, 

[University Extension Scries. 
W. Hall Griffin, M. A. See Robert Bro\irning. 

0. H. Grinling. A history of the 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
*845-95. With Illustrations. Demy 8z>o. 

JOS. 6d. 

F. Hindes Groome. See George Borrow. ^ 
M. L. Qwynn. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
R^al 8v0. 12s. 

This is a birthday-book of exception.Tl 
dignity, and the extracts have been chosen 
with particular care. 

Stephen Gywnn. See Thackeray. 

John Hackett, b.d. a history of 
THE ORTJIODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo. 15s. ttef. 

A. C. Haddon, Sc.D., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS. BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With nniny Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy 87^0. 1 5f. 

A narrative of adventure and exploration 
in Northern Borneo. It contains much 
matter of the highest scientific interest. 

R. A. Hadfield. See H. de B. Gibbins. 

R. N. Hall and W. 0. Neat THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8v0, 
sir. net. 

F. J. Hamilton, D.D., and E W. Brooks. 

ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. Trans- 
lated into English. Detny8vo, J2s.fid.net. 

[Byzantine Texts. 
J. L. Hammond, CHARLES JAMES 
FOX : A Biographical Study. Demy 8v0, 
lor. fd. 

D. Hannay. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, Fkum Eakly 
Times to the Present Day. Illustrated. 
Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. js. 6d. each. 
Yol. I. 1200-1688. 

See also R. Southey. 

James 0. Hannay, M.A. the spirit 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. CrownBvo. 6s, 

A. T. Hare, M.A. the construction 

OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. With 
numerous Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Clifford Harrison, reading and 
READERS. Reap. Svio. zs. 6d. 

‘An extremely sensible little book.’ 

Manchester Guardian. 

SL C. Hart. See Shakespeare. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, the scarlet 

LETTER, Edited by Percy Dearmer, 
Pott %vo. Clothe js. 6d. net; leather^ 
Mt M net, [Little.Library. i 


Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. THROUGH ASIA. 
With 300 Illustrations from Sketches and 
Photographs by the Author, and Maps. 
T7V0 Volumes. Royal 8vo. 36J. net. 

T. F. Hendexson. A little book of 

SCOTTISH VERSE. PottSvo. Cloth, 
IS. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[little Library. 

THE LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS. With 
12 Illustrations. Fcap. &7>o. Cloth, y. 6 d. ; 
leather, 4r. net. [Little Biographies. 

See also D. M. Moir. 

W.E. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 

Crenvn 8vo. Gilt top. 3J. 6d. 

W. E. Henley and C. Whihley. A ROOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Crown 8w. 
Buckram, gilt top. 6jr. 

H. H. Henson, B.D., Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford, Canon of Westminster. APOS- 
TOLIC CHRISTIANITY : As Illustrated 
by the F 2 pistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
Crotvn Sz'O. 6j. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : IHstokical and 
Social Sermons. Crozvn 8vo. 6j. 
DISCIPLINE AND LAW. Reap. 8vo. 

2S. 6d, 

THE EDUCATION ACT-AND AFTER. 
An Appeal addressed with all possible 
respect to the Nonconformists, Fellow- 
Guardians with English Churchmen of the 
National Christi.inity. Crozvn Svo. is. 

George Herbert. THE temple. 

Edited, with an Intioduction and Notes, 
by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 2S. ; leather, zs. 6d. net. 

[ I library of Devotion. 

Herodotus : EASY selections, with 

Vocabulary. By A. C. Liddell, M.A. 
Fcap, 8vo, IX. 6d, 

W. A. S. Hewlns, B. A. ENGLISH TRADE 
AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Cro7vn Bvo. 
as. 6d. [University Extension Series. 

T. Hilbert. THE air GUN: or. How 
the Mastermans and Dobson Major nearly 
lost their Holidays. Illustrated. Demy 
j6mo. as. 6d. [J.ittle Blue Books. 

Clare Hill, Registered Teacher to the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. MILLIN- 
ERY, THEORICTICAL, AND PRAC- 
TICAL. With numerous Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. as. 

[Textbooks of Technology. 
HeU^Hill, B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 
High School, Worce.ster, Cape Colony. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

This book has been specially written for 
use in South African schools. 
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0. Blrkbeck Hill. LL.D. See Gibbon. 
Howard C. Hillegas. with the bokr 

FORCES. With 34 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown Zvo. 6f. 

Emily Hobhouae. THE brunt OF the 

WAR. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 
Zvo. 6s, 

L T. Hobbouae, Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy Zvo. 21s. 

J. A. Hobson, M.A. PROBLEMS OF 
POVERTY: An Inquiry into the Indus- 
trial Condition of the Poor. Fourth 
Edition.^ Croton Zvo. 2j, 6d. 

[Social Questions Series and University 
Extension Series. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. Crown Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 
T. Hodgkin, D C.L. GEORGE FOX, 
THE QUAKER. With Portrait. Cro^vn 
Zvo. y.6d. [Leaders of Religion. 

Chester Holcombe, the real Chin- 
ese (QUESTION. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

‘ It IS an important addition to the 
materials before the public for forming an 
opinion on a most difficult and pressing pro- 
blem,’ — Times, 

Sir T. H. Holdich, K.C.I.E. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND ; being a Per- 
sonal Record of Twenty Years. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. _ 155. net. 

‘ Intere.sting and inspiriting from cover to 
cover, it will assuredly take Us place as the 
classical work on the history of the Indian 
frontier,'— 

W. B. Holdsworth, M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. Jn Two Volumes. 
Vol. /. Demy Zvo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Canon Scott Holland, lyra apos- 

TOLICA. With an Introduction. Notes 
by H. C. Bkeching.M.A. PottZvo. Clothe 
2S.: leather 2s. 6d. net. 

[ Library of Devotion. 

G. J. Holyoake. the co-opkrative 

MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Third Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 
Horace: THE ODES AND EPODES. 
Translated by A. D. Godley, M.A., Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. Cro^vn Zvo. 
2S. [Classical Translations. 

E. L. 8. Horaburgb, M A. WATERLOO : 
A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition, Crown Zvo. 5J. 

‘A brilliant essay— simple, sound, and 
thorough.’— Chronicle. 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. Fcap, Zvo. Cloth, Ztf 6d . ; leather, 
4f. neU [Little Biographies. 


R. F. Horton, D.D. JOHN HOWE. 
With Portrait. Cro^vn Zvo, 3J. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

Alexander Hosie. Manchuria, with 

Illustrations and a Map. Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

G. Howell. TRADE UNIONISM-NEW 
and old. Third Edition, Crown Zvo. 
2r. 6d, [Social Questions Series. 

John Hughes. THE educational 

SYSTEM OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
WithaPrefatory Noteby Ellis J. Griffith, 
M.P. Crown Zvo. 35. 6d. 

A. W. Hutton, M.A. CARDINAL MAN- 
NING. With Portrait. Crown Zvo. 3f. 
6d. [Leaders of Religion. 

See also Tauler. 

Edward Hutton. See Richard Crashaw. 

R. H. Hutton. CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
With Portrait. Crown Zvo. 3J. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 
W. H. Hutton, M.A. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Crown Zvo. sf, 
WILLIAM LAUD. With Portrait. Second 
Edition. Crown Zvo. 35. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

' F. A. Hyett. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
! FLORENCE. Demy Zvo. ^s.6d. 

I Henrik Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama. Trans- 
lated by W I LLi AM W iLSON. Thi rd Edition. 
I Crown Zvo. 3f. 6d. 

I Lord Iddesleigh. See Susan Ferrier. 

I W. R. Inge, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hert- 
ford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN MYS- 
I TICISM. The P>.'impton Lectures for 1899. 
Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘ It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lectureship.’— 
Record. 

A, D. Innes, M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Crown Zvo. ^s. 6d. 

‘Written in a vigorous and effective style 
. . . a thoughtful and impartial account.’— 
Spectator, 

8. Jackson, M.A. A PRIMER OF BUSI- 
NESS. Third Edition. Cro7vn Zvo. 
If. 6d. [Commercial Series. 

F. Jacob, M.A. JUNIOR FRENCH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. EcaEZvo. 
If. [Junior Examination Series. 

J. Btephen Jeans. TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS. Cro7vn Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 
E. JenkS, M.A., Professor of Law at Uni- 
ver.sity College, Liverpool. ENGLISH 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Crown Zvo. 
I af. 6d. [University Extension Series. 
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C. S. Jerram, M.A. See Pascal. 

Augustus Jessopp, D. D. JOHN DONNE. 
With Portrait, Crown Svo. 3?. 

[Leaders of Religion. 
F. B- Jevons, M.A., Litt.D.. Principal of 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. INVOLUTION. 
Crown Svo. 35. fief. [Churchman’s Library. 

’ AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. Second 
Ediiioiu DemyZz’o. \os, 6d. 

[ Handbooks of Theology. 

‘ The merit of this book lies in the penetra- 
tion, the singular acuteness and forte of the 
author’s Judgment. He is at once critical 
and luminous, at once just and suggestive. 
A comprehensive and thorough book.’ — 
Birmingham Post. 

Sir H. H. Johnston, K.C.P BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly 200 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Second 
Edition. Crozvn j^io, i8j. net. 

H. Jones, A r.Ul 1 )E TO PROFESSIONS 
AND BUSINESS. Crozvn Bvo. ^ is. 6d. 

[Commercial Scries. 

Lady Julian of Norwich, revela- 
tions OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Crack WAURAt k. Crown Zz>o. 3^. bd. 

A partially modernised version, from the 
MS. in the British Museum of a hook which 
Mr. Inge in his Bampton Lectures calls 
‘ The beautiful hut little known Rei'elations.* 

Juvenal, THE satires of. Ttanslatcd 
by S. G, Owen. Crozvn Byo, 1 $. bd. ^ 

[Classic.!! 1 'ianslalions. 

M. Kaufmann. SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUCHJT. Cr<yivn Byo. 
•zs. bd. [Social Questions Series. 

J. F. Keating, D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE INUCHARIST. Crozvn Svo. 3^. 6d. 
John Keble. THE CHRISTIAN year. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. Anning Brcix. Second 
Edition, Ecap. Bvo. 3J. bd; padded 
morocco, $s. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Wai.ter Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Second 
Edition. PottZvo. Cloth, -is.; leather, -zs. 
bd. net. [ J .ibrary of Devotion. 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Wai.ucr Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Pott 8z>o. Cloth, 2S. ; leather, zs.bd. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 
‘This sweet and fragrant book luas never 
been published more attract! vely.'--- 

Academv. 

Thomas A Eempis. the imitation 

OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. 
Gere. Second Edition. Ecap.lvo.^is.bd.; 
padded morocco, sr. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Re- 
vised Translation, with an Introduction by 
C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of Christ 
Church. Third Edition. Pott Bz'o. Cloth, 
2S. ; leather, zs. bd. net. 

[ Library of Devotion, 

A practically new translation of this book 
which llie reader has, almost for the first 
time, exactly in the shape in which it left 
the hands of the author. 

The Same Eiu i ion in large type. Crown 
Bvo. 3f. bd. 

James Houghton Kennedy, d.d., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University 
of Dublin. ST. PAUL’S SECOND 
AND THIRD EPISTLES 'i'O THE 
CORINTHIANS. With Introduction, 
Dissertations and Notes. CrozvnBvo. bs. 

J. D. Kestell. THROUGH SHOT AND 
FLAME : Being the Adventuies and Ex- 
periences of J, I). Kestfli., Chaplain to 
General Christian do Wet. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

I C. W. Kimmins, M.A. THE chem- 
istry OF LIFE AND HEALTH. 
Illustrated. Crozvn Bvo. 'zs. (<d. 

[Univcisity Extension Series. 

A. W. Kinglake. eothen. with an 

Introduction and Notes. J'ott 87/0, Cloth, 
IS. bd. net ; leather, is. bd. net. 

[J.iltlc Library. 

Rudyard IHpUng. barrack -ROOM 

BALLADS. "J \rd Thousand, CrownBz'o, 
6f. ; leather, bs. net. 

‘Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full 
of character. . . . Unmistakable genius 
rings in every line.’ — Times. 

‘ TJie kallads teem with imagination, they 
palpitate with emotion. We read them w’ith 
laughter and tears : the metres throb in our 
pulses, the cunningly ordered words tingle 
with life; and if this be not poetry, what 
\sV~ Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 62«^/ Thousand. 
Crown Bvo. Buckram, gilt top, 6y. ; 
leather, 6r net. 

‘ The Empire has found a singer ; it is 
no depreciation of the songs to .say th.it 
statesmen may have, one way or other, to 
take account of them.’-— 

Manchester Guardian. 

F. G. Button. Sec Dickens. 

W. J. Knox Little, See St, Francis de Sales. 

Charles Lamb, Tin*: complete 

WORKS OF. Edited by E. V, Lucas. 
With Numerous Illustrations. In Seven 
Volumes. Demy Bvo. js. bd. each. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. With over 100 
Illustrations by A. Garth Jones, and an 
Introduction by E. V, Lucas. Demy Bvo. 
los. bd. 

‘This edition is in many respects of 
peculiar beauty.’— DaiTy Chronicle. 
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ELIA, AND THE LAST ESSAYS OF 
KJjIA. Edited by E. V. I^ucas. Pott St'o. 
Cloth, IS, 6d. net; leather, is. td. net. 

[Little Library. 
THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS : 
An 1S05 Hook for Children. Illustrated by 
Wiu-iAM MuMiEAOY. A ncw edition, in 
facsimile, edited by K. V. Lucas, d/. 

This little book is a literal y curiosity, and 
has been disfovered and identified as the 
work of Charles J.anib by E. V. Lucas. 
It is an exact facsimile of the original 
edition, which was illustrated by Mulrcady. 

Professor Lambros. E c T If E S I s 

CHRONICA. Edited by. Demy Svc*. 
^s. td. net. [UyAantine Texts. 

Stanley Lane-Poole. the life of 

SIR HARRY PARKES. A New and 
Cheaper Ldition. CrownZvo. 6s. 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT IN THE 
MIDDLE AG E S. Fully Illustr.ated. 
Crown Ivo. Ci. 

F. Langbridge, M A. HALLADS OF THE 

I’lRAVE: Poems of Chiv.ihy, Enterprise, 
Couiage, and ('oristaiicy. Second Edition. 
Crown wT'ti. IS. ()d. 

‘'I'he book is full of splendid things.’— 
IVorld. 

William Law. A .serious call to a 

DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. Edited, 
with an Introduclion, by C. Higg, D.D., 
late Student of Chri.st Church. J^ott Zvo, 
Cloth, IS . ; leather, is. 6d. net. 

[ Library of Devotion. 
This is a reprint, word for word and line 
for line, of the Edit to Ptinceps. 

a. S. Layard. Tiiic life of mrs. 

LYNN JJNTON. Illustrated. Demy 
Zvo. IIS. 6d. 

Captain Melville Lee. A history of 

POLICE IN ENGLAND. Crenvn Stv. 
yr. 6d. 

‘ A learned book, comprising nianycurious 
details to interest the general re.ader .as well 
as the student who will consult it for exact 
information. ’ — Daily News. 

V. B. Lewes, M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Crown Zzio. is. 6d.^ 

[University Extension Series. 

W. M. Lindsay. See Plautus. 


E. V. Lucas. THE VISIT TO LONDON. 
Described in Verse, with Coloured Pic» 
tures by F. D. Hedford. Small /^to,^ 6s. 

This charming book describes the intro- 
duction of a country child to the delights 
and sights of London. It is the result of a 
well-known partnership between author and 
artist. 

‘A beautiful children’s book.’ 

Black and White. 

‘The most iniinit.ible verses and interest- 
ing pictures.’ — Daily Chronicle. 

* Of quite unusual charm.’ 

Daily Telep'aph. 

See also Jane Austen and Mrs. Gaskell 
and Charles Lamb. 

Morton LUCO. See Shakc.speare. 

Lucian. Six dialogues (Nigrinus, 

Icaro-Menippns, The Cock, The Ship, The 
Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Trans- 
lated by S. T. Irwin, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Clifton ; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Croton 87>o. 3^. 6 d. 

[Classical Translation*?, 
L. W. Lyde, M.A. A COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAl’HY OF THE BRITISH EM- 
PIRE. Third Edition. Croton Zvo. is. 

[Commercial Series. 
Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton. WOMEN AND 
I'HKIR WORK.. Crown Zvo. is. 6d. 

‘Thoughtful, interesting, practical.’— ^ 

Guardian. 

‘The liook is full of sound precept given 
with sympathy and Pilot. 

Lord Macaulay. CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TOKlCAJi J'^SSAYS. Plditcd by F. C. 
Montague, M.A. Three Volumes. Cr. 
Zt'O. 6s. each. [Standard Library. 

The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

J. E. B. M'AUen, M.A. THE PRINCIPLES 
OF BOOKKEICPING BY DOUBLE 
ENTRY. Crown Zw. 2j. 

[Commercial Series. 

J. A. MacCullOCh. COMPARATIVE 
THEOLOGY. Crown Zz>o. 6j. 

[Churchman’s Library. 

‘ Most c.arefully executed, readable and 
informing. ’ — Scotsman. 

F. MacCunn. JOHN KNOX. With Por- 
trait. Crown Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

[ l.eaders of Religion. 


Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble Col- 
lege. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Crown Zvo. 35. fy/. 

See also Keble and Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 


JOHN KICBLK. With Portrait. Cr^on ' 
Zvo. 6d lLe.aders of Religion. ' 

George Horace Lorimer. t.ettkrs i 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Croton Zvo. 6s. 


A. S. M'DOWall. THE LIFE OF 
CHATH.'VM. With 12 Illustrations. Fcap. 
Zz'O. Cloth, 3s. 6d . ; U at her, 4J. net. 

[ r.ittle Biographies. 

A. M. Mackay. THE CHURCHMAN’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, Crown Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

[Churchman’s Library. 
‘The book throughout is frank and 
courageous.’— Glasgow Herald. 
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M. Uacmillan, M.A. See Shakespeare. 

Laurie Magnus, M.A. A primer of 

WORDSWORTH. CrffivnZvo. as.ed. 

J, P. Mahaliy, Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Cro7vnBvo. 6s. 

P. W. Maitland, LL.D., Downing Professor 
of the Laws of Kngl.md in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. Royal ^xto. •js. td. 

H. E. Malden, M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Crown Zvo. ^s. 6t/. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Croxon &vo. is. 6d. 

E.C. Marchant, M. A., Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and Assistant Master at St. Paul’s 
School. A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
Second Edition. Crown 8z/o. 3s. 6d. 

E. C. Marchant, M.A., and A. M. Cook, 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Second Edition. Croton 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

‘ We know no book of this class better 
fitted for use in the higher forms of schools.’ 
— Guardian. 

J. E. Marr, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. Croton Zvo. 6s. 

* A volume, moderate in size and re.ylable 
in style, which will be acceptable alike to 
the student of geology and geography and 
to the tourist.’ — Athenaum. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

A. J, Mason. THOMAS CRANMER. 
With Portrait. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

George Massee. THE EVOLUTION of 
PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. With 
Illustrations. Crown Zvo. ar. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 

C. r. 0. Masterman, M.A. tennyson 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Croton 
Zvo. 6s. 

‘A thoughtful and penetrating apprecia- 
tion, full of interest and suggestion.’— 
World. 

Annlft MatheBOn. See Mrs. Craik. 

Bnitwfl. S. Mellows. A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Crown 
Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

‘A lucid and well-arranged account of 
the growth of English literature.’ — JWl 
Mall Gazette. 

lu C. Miall, F.R.S. See Gilbert White. 

E. B. Michell. THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING. With, 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. Lodge, and other 
Illustrations. Demy Zvo. xos. 6d, 


J.G. Millaia. THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
President of the Royal Academy. With 319 
Illustrations, of which 9 are Photogravure. 
2 vols» Royal Zvo. tos. net. 

‘This splendid v/orW— World. 

‘ Of such absorbing interest is it, of such 
completeness in scope and beauty. Special 
tribute must be paid to the extraordinary 
completeness of the illustrations.’— Grtf/Zi/V. 

C. T. MilliS, M.I.M.E., Principal of the 
Horough Polytechnic College. TECH- 
NICAL ARITHMETIC AND GEO- 
METRY. With Diagrams. Croton Zvo. 
35. 6d. [Textbooks of Technology. 


J. 0 . Milne, M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Croton Zvo. 6s. 

A text - book designed to cover the 
Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

D. M. Moir. MANSIE WAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henderson. Pott Zvo. Cloth, 
IS. 6d. net ; leather, ar. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

F. C. Montague, M.A. See Macaulay. 

H. E. Moore. BACK TO THE LAND : 
An Inquiry into the cure for Rural Depopu- 
lation. Croton Zvo. 2s. 6d, 

[Social Questions Scries. 

W. R. Morfill, Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER H. 
With Maps and Plans. Croton Zvo. js. 6d. 

This history, is founded on a study 
of original documents, and though neces- 
sarily brief, is the most comprehensive 
narrative in existence. Considerable, atten- 
tion has been paid to the social and literary 
development of the country, and the recent 
expansion of Russia in Asia. 

R. J. Morich, late of Clifton College. 
GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR 
AND IDIOMS. Stxt/i Edition. Croton 
Zvo. 2S. 6 d. [School Examination Series. 

A Kry, issued to Tutors and Priv.ate 
Students only, to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6 s. net. 

Miss Anderson Morton. Sec Miss Brodrick. 

H. C. G. MOUle, D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. CHARLES SIMEON. With Por- 
trait. Crown Zvo. 35. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion- 

M. M. Pattlson Muir. M.A. Tills 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE., The Ele- 
mentary Principles of Chemistry. Illus- 
trated. Croton Zvo. 2s. 6d. . „ . 

[University Extension Series. 
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V. A. Uundella, M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 

W. 6.NeaL See R.N. Hall. 

H. W. Nevinson. Ladysmith: The 

Diary of a Siege, With 16 Illustrations and 
a Plan. Second Edition. Crown 8w. 6s. 

J. B. B. NlCholB. A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNF/rS. PoUivo. Cloth, 
IS. 6d. net; leather, 2J. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

Nimrod, the life and death of 
JOHN MYTTON, esq. With 18 
Coloured Plates by Hknky Alken and 
T. J. Rawlins. Fcap. 8vo. ^s. 6d. net. 
100 copies on large Japanese paper, 2is. net. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

James Northcote, R.A., the conver- 
sations OF, WITH JAMES WARD. 
Edited by Ernest Fletcher. With many 
Portraits. Demy 8m loj. 6d, 

A. H. Norway, Author of ‘ Highways and By- 
ways in Devon and Cornwall.’ NAPLES : 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 40 Illus- 
trations by A. G. Feraro. Crown 8m 6i. 

Mrs. OlipUant THOMAS CHALMERS. 
With Portrait. Croivn 8m 3^. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

C. W. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. Vol. II.: The Middle Ages, * 
from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. 
Illustrated. Demy 8w. 2U. 

‘ The whole .art of war in its historic evolu- 
tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and wc I 
question if any recent contribution to the j 
exact history of the world has possessed 
more enduring value.’ — Daily Chronicle. I 

Prince Henri of Orleans. FROM TON- 
KIN TO INDIA. Translated by Ham ley 
Bent, M.A. With 100 Illustrations and a 
Map. Croivn ^io, gilt top. 25^. 

R. L. Ottley, M A,, late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxon., and Principal of Puscy 
House. THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
INCARNATION. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8m 12s. 6d. 

[Handbooks of Theology. 

‘ A clear and remarkably full account of 
the main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
precision . . . genuine tolerance . . . 
intense interest in his subject— are Mr. 
Ottley 's -^Guardian. 

LANCELOT ANPREWES. With Por- 
trait. Crown 8m 3s. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

J. H. Overton, M.A. JOHN WESLEY. 
With Portrait. Croivn 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 


M. N. Oxford, of Guy’s Hospital. A 
HANDBOOK OF NURSING. Crown 
8m 3f . 6d. 

* The most useful work of the kind that 
we have seen. A most valuable and prac- 
tical msin\ia.V— Manchester Guardian. 

W. C. C. Pokes. THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8m 15J. 

*A thoroughgoing working text-book of 
its subject, practical and well-stocked.’— 
Scotsman. 

Prof. L4on Parmentier and M. Bidez. 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by. Demy 8m 
ios.6d.net. [Byzantine Texts. 

Pascal, THE THOUGHTS OF. With 
Introduction and Notes by C. S. Jerram. 
Pott 8m 2S. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

George Paston. SIDELIGHTS ON THE 
GEORGIAN PERIOD. With many Illus- 
trations. Demy Spo. ios. 6d. 

‘ Touched with lightness and sympathy. 
We recommend this book to all who arc tired 
with the trash of novtk.'— Spectator. 

‘ This book is the highljr diverting pro* 
duct of research and compilation. It is a 
magazine of instructive and amusing infer* 
mation.’— /I cademy. 

H. W. Paul. Sec Laurence Sterne. 


E H. Pearce, M.A. THE ANNALS OF 
CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. With many 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. js. 6d. 

*A well-written, copious, authentic his* 
tory.' — Times. 

R. E. Peary, Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. NORTHWARD 
OVER THE GREAT ICE. With over 800 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Royal 8m. 32f. net. 

‘ His book will take its place among the 
perm.ancnt literature of Arctic exploration.’ 
—Times. 

Sidney Peel, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition. Croton Bi’O, is. 6d. 

0. H. Perris. THE PROTECTIONIST 
PERIL; or the Finance of the Empire. 
Croivn 8m ij. 

M. Penigini. selections FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Pott 8m. Cloth, 
IS. 6d. net; leather, 2 s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 


. p. Peters, d.d. the old testa- 

Axrr, *rtTT.' MP'VV "sPHni AR. 


SHIP. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

[Churchman’s Library. 
* Every page reveals wide reading, used 
with sound and scholarly judgment.’ 

— Manchester Guardian. 
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W. M. Flindera Petrie, D.C. U, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Egyptolojjy at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Eariiest Times to the Present Day. 
Fully Illustrated. In six volumes. Crown 
8vo. 6s. etxih. 

‘ A history written in the spirit of scientific 
precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but promote 
sound and accurate study, and supply a 
vacant place in the English literature of 
Egyptology. T imes. 

VoL. I. Prehistoric Times to XVItii 
Dynasty. Fifth Edition. 

VoL. II. The XVIItii and XVIIIth Dy- 
nasties. Third Edition. 

You. IV. The Egypt of the Ptolemies. 

J. P. Mahapfy, Eitt.D. 

VoL. V. Roman Egypt. J, G, Milne, M.A. 
VoL. VI. Egypt in the Middle Aces. 

Stanley Lanf-Poole, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Fully Illustrated 
Crown SrvJ. 2j. 6d. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TAHLKTS. Crinvn 8x’o. 

9S. 6d, 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tkmst- 
RAM Ellis, In 2'wo Volumes. Cnw« 8r'<>. 
35. 6d. each. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
120 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ir. 6d. 

‘ In these lectures he displays rare skill 
in eluridating the development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt.'— yVw«. 

Philip Pienaar, with stevn and 

DE WET. Second Edition, Crown 
3J. 6d. 

A narrative of the adventures of a lloer 
telegraphist of the Orange Free State 
during the war. 

Plautus. THE CAPTIVE Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M, Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. lor. 6d, 
net. 

For this edition all the important mss. 
have been re-collated. An appendix deals 
with the accentual clement in early Latin 
verse. The Commentary is very full. 

J. T. Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A.. King’s 
College, Cambridge. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Crown 8vo. 2 S. 6d, 

[School Examination Series. 

FrankPodmore. modern spiritual- 

ISIM. Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 21 s. net. 
A History and a Criticism. 

‘A complete guide to a very complex 
subject. '—Academy. 


‘ Of great scientific value and considerable 
popular interest. '—Scotsman. 

‘A masterpiece of scientific analysis and 
exposition. There is no doubt it will hold 
the field for a long time.' — Star. 

‘ The entire book is characterised by the 
greatest candour and fairness, and aftords 
pleasant reading upon an entrancing theme.' 
— Public Opinion. 

A. W. Pollard, old picture pooks 

With many Illustrations. Demy Hno- 
js. 6d. vet. 

M. C. Potter, M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
LOOK OFAGRICULTURAL HOTAN Y. 
Illustrated. 2 nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 
4r. 6d. [University Extension Series. 

An Old Potter Boy. when I WAS A 
CHILD. Crown 87/0, 6s. 

G. Pradeau. A KEY TO THE TIME 
ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. With a Dial. Small quarto, 
3^. 6d. 

G. Prance. See R. Wyon. 

L. L Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth 
Edition, Croivn 8vo. 7S. 6d, 

[University Extension Series. 

“Q.” THE GOLDEN POMP. A Proces- 
sion of English I^yrits. Atranged by A. T. 
Quiller Couch. Croxvn 8vo. Buckram. 
6s. 

R. B. Rackham, M.A. THE acts of 

THE APOSTLES. With Introduction 
and Notes. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

[Westminster Commentaries. 
* A really helpful book. Roth introduction 
and commentary are marked by common 
sense and adequate kuo wledge. '—C uardian. 

B. W. Randolph, D.D., Principal of the 

Theological College, ICly. TllF. PSALMS 
OF DAVID. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 2 s.; leather, 
2 S. 6d, net. [Library of Devotion. 

A devotional and practical edition of the 
Prayer Book version of the Psalms. 

Hastings Rashdall, M. A., Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. DOCTRINE 
AND DEVELOPMENT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

W. Reason, M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Cro7on 8vo. 
2 S. 6d. [Social Questions Series. 

Charles Richardson. THE ENGLISH 

'TURF. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. Demylvo. 157. 

M. E. Roberts. See C. C. Channer. 
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A* Robertson, D.D., Bishop of Exeter. 
REGNUM DEL The Bampton Lectures 
of i^i. Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. net, 

■ ‘ A notable volume. Its chief value and 
interest is in its historic treatment of its 
great theme.’— Ne^vs. 

* It is altogether a solid piece of work and 
a valuable contribution to the history of 
Christian thought.’ — Scotsman. 

Sir G. S. Robertson, K.C.S.L CHITRAL : 

The Story of a Minor Siege. With numer- 
ous Illustrations, Map and Plans. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo. loj. td. 

‘A book which the Elizabethans would 
have thought wonderful. More thrilling, 
more piquant, and more human than any 
Newcastle Chronicle. 

J. W. Robertson-Scott. THE PEOPLE 
OF CHINA. With a Map. Crown Zvo. 
3r. 6d. 

A. W. Robinson, M. A. THE EPISTLE TO 
THE GALATIANS. Explained. Fca^. 
Zvo, IS, 6 d. net. [Churchman’s Bible. 

‘The most attractive, sensible, and in- 
structive manual for people at large, which 
we have ever seen.’— C’/iMrcA Gazette. 

Cecilia Robinson. THE MINISTRY OF 
DEACONESSES. With an Introduction 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Crown 
Zvo. 3;. 6d. 

G. Rodwell, B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keblc College. Ecap. Zvo. y. 6d. 


THE ACTS OF THE aPOSTLES. Crown 
Zvo, 2S. [Junior School Books. 

W. Clark RusselL THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

* A book which we should like to see in 
the hands of every boy in the country.’— 
St. James's Gazette. 

St. Anselm, THE devotions of. 

Edited by C. C. J. Webb, M.A. Pott Zvo. 
Clothf 2S . ; leather^ 2s. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

St. Augustine, THE CONFESSIONS OF. 

Newly Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Third Edition, Pott 
Zvo. Clothf 2S ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 
‘ The translation is an excellent piece of 
English, and the introduction is a masterly 
exposition. We augur well of a series which 
begins so satisfactorily. ’— Times, 

Viscount St. Gyres. THE LIFE OF 
FRANCOIS DE FENELON. Ulus* 
trated. ^ Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. 

‘ We have in this admirable volume a most 
valuable addition to our historical portrait 
gallery.’— Daf/j' News, 

St. Francis de Sales. ON THE LOVE 
OF GOD. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, 
M.A. Pott Zvo, Cloth, 2S. / leather, 
2S. 6d. net. [Library of Devotion. 


Fred Roe. ancient coffers and 

CUPBOARDS: Their History and De- 
scription. With many Illustrations. Quarto. 
3i. net. 

E. S. Roscoe. ROBERT HARLEY, EARI. 
OF OXFORD. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 
•js. 6d, 

This is the only life of Harley in existence. 
Edward Rose. THE ROSE READER. 

With numerous Illustrations. Crozvn Zvo. 
2S. 6d. Also in 4 Parts. Parts I. and 11 . 
6d.each; Part HI. Zd.; Part IV. sod. 

A reader on a new and original plan. ^ 

The distinctive feature of this book is the 
entire avoidance of irregularly-spelt words 
until the pupil has thoroughly mastered 
the principle of reading, and learned its 
enjoyment. The reading of connected sen- 
tences begins from the first page, before the 
entire alphabet is introduced. 

E. DeniBOn Ross, M.A. See W. Beckford 
and Edward FitzGerald. 

A. E. Ruble, M.A., Head Master of the 
Royal Naval School, Eltham. THE GOS- 
PEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
Edited by. With three Maps. CrmnZvo. 
IS, [Junior School Books. 


A. L. Salmon. CORNWALL, illustrated 
by B. C. Boulter. Pott Zvo. Cloth, j^s . ; 
leather, 3J. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

J. Sargeaunt, M.A. annals OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. 

C. Satbas. THE HISTORY OF 
PSELLUS. Demy Zvo. 15s.net. 

[Byzantine Texts. 

H. G. Seeley. F. R. s. dragons of the 

AIR. With many Illustrations. Crown 
Zvo. 6s. 

A popular histonr of the most remarkable 
flying animals which ever lived. Their rela- 
tions to mammals, birds, and reptiles, living 
and extinct, are shown by an original series 
of illustrations. 

V. P. Sells. M.A. THE MECHANICS 
*OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Crown 
Zvo, 2S. 6d. [University Extension Series. 

Edmund Selous. TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. 
Second Edition. FcaJ. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

‘A quaint, fascinating little book: a nur- 
sery classic.'— A thenaum. 
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WUUam Shakespeare. 

THE ARDEN EDITION. 

Demy 8w. 3s. td. each volume. General 
Editor, W. J. Craig. An Edition of 
Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with 
a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and 
a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

‘No edition of Shakespeare is likely to 
prove more attractive and satisfactory than 
this one. It is beautifully printed and paged 1 
and handsomely and simply bound.’ — ' 

Si. James s Gazette. 

HAMLET. Edited by Edwaru Dowden, 
Litt.D 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by 
Edward Dowden, Litt.D. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. 

JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Mac- 
millan, M.A. 

THE TEMPEST. Edited by Morton 
Luce. 

OTHELLO. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

CYMBELINE. Edited by Edward Dowden. 
A. Sharp. VICTORIAN poets. Cr<ywn 
8vot 2S, 6d, (University lixtension Series. 

J. 8. ShedlOCk. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA ; Its Origin and Development. 
Crown &VO. ss. 

Arthur Sherwell, M.A. LIFE IN WEST 
LONDON. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
2S, 6d. (Social Questions Series. 

Bvan Small, M.A. the earth. An 

Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, ss. 6d. 

(University Extension Series. 

Nowell C. Smith, M.A , Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 
IS. 6d. net; leather, ss. 6<f. net. 

[Little Library. 

P. J. Snell. A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Croivn 8vo. 6s. 

Sophocles. ELECTRA AND AJAX. 
Translated by E. D. A. Mokshead, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Winchester. 2^. 6tl. 

[Classical Translations. 
L. A. Somet and M. J. Acatos. Modem 
Language Mastersat King Ed ware’s School, 
Birmingham. A JUNIOR FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. [Junior School Books. 

R. Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, Caven- 
dish). Edited, with an Introduction, by 
David Hannav. Second Edition, Crown 
8vo. 6f. 

* A brave, inspiriting hoolc.’— Bloch and 

White. 

0. H. Spence. M.A., Clifton College. HIS- 
TORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAM- 
I NATION PAPERS. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, ss. 6d, 

(School Examination Series. 


W. A. Spooner, M.A., Warden of New Cof- 
lege, Oxford. BISHOP BUTLER. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

J. W. Stanbrldge, B.D., late Rector of Bain- 
ton, Canon of York, and sometime Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. A BOOK OF 
DEVOTIONS. Pott 8vo. Cloth, ss.t 
leather, ss. 6d. net. [f.ibrary of Devotion. 

‘ It is probably the best book of its kind. 
It deserves high commendation.’— -CAwrtA 
Gazette. 

See also Cardinal Bona. 

•Stancliffe.' GOLF DO’S and DONT’S. 
Second Edition. E'caJ. 8vo. \s. 

A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 

INITIA LATINA : Rasy Lessons on Ele- 
mentary Accidence. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. IS. 

FIRST LATIN I.ESSONS, Seventh Edi- 
tion. Croovn 8vo. ss. 

FIRST LATIN READER. _ With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Sixth Edition revised. \8mo. 

IS. 6d, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CASSAR. 
The Helvetian War, Second Edition. 
i8mo. IS. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Parti. 
The Kings of Rome. i8mo. Second Edi- 
tion, IS. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Eighth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. IS. 6d. 

EXEMPLA^ LATINA. First Exercises in 
Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. is. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Ninth and Cheaper Edition, 
resvritten. ^ Croovn Btio. is. 6d. Kev, 
31. net. Original Edition, ss. 6d. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. is. 6d. With Vocabulary, ss. 
NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition, Fcap.8vo. is.6d. 
With Vocabulary, ss. Key, ss. net, 
LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Eleventh Edition, Fcap, 8vo. is. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 

i8mo. Second Edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, re- 
vised, i8mo. IS. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER, Crown 
Bvo. IS, 6 d. 
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*EASy GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Editiiln,rivUed. 

Vcap. 8w. IS. tii. 

GKEEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION. Arranged according to Subjects. 
Third Edition. Fcap, 8z'o. is. 6d. 
GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. 7'hird Edition. 
Fcap. Bvo. 2 S. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Sixth Edition, 
linio. Sd. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Sixth Edi- 
tion, rtiised. Crown 8po. is. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fi/th Edi- 
tion, revised. Fcap. Zvo. is. td. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabulary. 
Second Edition. CrownZvo. as.6d. Key. 
3J. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Tenth Edition, Fcap. Zvo. is. 

FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCET.LANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Twelfth Edition. Crown Zvo. 
2 S. 6d. [School Examination Series. 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only, to be had on application 
to tlie Publishers. Fi/th Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. net. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS. Fourth Edition. Crozvn 
Zvo. 2f. 6d. [School Examination Series. 
Key {Second Edition) issued as above. 
^s. net. 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Sixth Edition. Crown Zvo. 
2 S. 6d. [School Examination Series. 

Key {Third hdition) issued as above, 
dr. net. 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Eleventh Edition. Crown Zvo. 
2 S. 6d. [School Examin.'ition Series. 

Kky {Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
6 j. net, 

R. BlUott Steel, M.A., F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including 
Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, 
Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
Astronomy, and Geology. 147 Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Crown Zvo. 2 s. 6d. 
PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Crown Zvo. as. 6d. 

[School Examination Senes. 


G. Stephemon, of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and F. SuddardS, of the York- 
shire College, Leeds. ORNAMENTAL 
DE.SIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demji Zvo. Second Edition, 
•js. 6d. 

J. Stephenson, M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Crozvn Z/vo. 3J. 6d. 

An attempt to present in clear and popular 
form the main truths of the Faith. The 
book is intended fur lay workers in the 
Church, for educated parents and for 
teachers generally. 

Laurence Sterne. A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 
Pott Zvo. Cloth, IS. 6d. net; leather, 
2r. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

W. sterry, M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo, ys. 6d. 

Katherine Steuart. BY ALLAN WATER. 
Second Edition. Crozvn Zvo. 6 j. 

‘A delightful mixture of fiction and fact, 
tradition and history. There is not a page 
which is not informing and not entertaining.' 
— spectator. 

‘ A charming hooV.'— Glasgow Herald. 

* Has a unique charm.’ — Pilot. 

‘A unique series of historical pictures.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


R. 


L. Steyenson. THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited, with Notes and Intro* 
ductions, by Sidney Colvin. Sixth and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Zvo. 12 s. 


Library Edition. Demy Zvo. 2Vols. 21s.net. 

‘ Irresistible in their racincss,theirvariety, 
their animation ... of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, the 
truest record of a “richly compounded 
spirit” that the literature of our time has 
preserved. T imes. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by Wiu.iam Strang. Third 
Edition. Crnvn Zvo. Buckram. 6x. 


THE LIFE OFR. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 


E D. Stone, M.A., late Assist.'int Master at 
Eton. SELECTIONS FROM THE 
ODYSSEY. Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d. 

Charles Strachey. See Chesterfield. 

A. W. Streane, D.D. ECCLESIASTES, 
Explained. Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d. net. 

[Churchman s Bible. 
'Scholarly, suggestive, and paiticulsrly 
interesting. '-^Bookman. 
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dement E. Stretton. A history of 

THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Denty^vo, i 2 S, td. 
H. Stroud. D. Sc., M.A., Professor of Physics 
in the Durham College of Science, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
Fully Illustrated, CrownZvo. 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

Capt Donald Stuart, the struggle 

FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Crmun 
Zvo. 6j. 

F. Suddards. See C. Stephenson. 

Jonathan Swift the journal to 

STELLA. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Standard Library. 

J. E. Symes, M.A. THE FRENCH 
revolution. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

[University Extension Series 

NettaSyrett. a SCHOOL year, illus- 
trated. Demy \6mo. 25 . 6d. 

(Little Blue Books. 
Tacitus. AGRICOLA. With Introduction, 
Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. Davis, M.A., 
late Assistant Master at Weymouth College. 
Crown 8vo, 2 s. 

GERMANIA, By the same Editor. Crown 

8V0. 2S. 

AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translated 
by R. B. Townshenu, late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
2 s. 6d. [Classical Translations. 

J.Tauler. THE INNER way. Being 
Thirty-six Sermons for Festivals by John 
Tauler. Edited, with an Introduction. 
By A. W. Hutton, M.A. Pott8vo. Cloth, 
as . ; leather, as. 6d. net. 

[Libnary of Devotion. 

E. L Taunton. A history of the 

JESUITS IN ENGLAND. With Ulus- 
trations. Detny8vo. 21 s.net. 

‘A history of permanent value, which 
covers ground never properly investigated 
before, and is replete with the results of 
original research. A most interesting and 
careful book.’ — Literature. 

F. 0. Taylor, M.A. commercial 

ARITHMETIC. Third Edition. Crmvn 
8vo. \s. 6d. [Commercial Scries. 

Miss J. A. Taylor. THE LIFE OF sir 
WALTER RALEIGH. With 12 Illustr.v 
tions. Ecap. 8vo. Cloth, 3f. 6d . ; leather 
4r. net. [Little Biographies. 

T. M. Tj^lor, M.A., Fellow of Gonvilleand 
Caius College, Cambridge. A CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF ROME, Crown 8vo. js. 6d. 

* We fully recognise the value of this 
carefully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and .sobriety of his judgment and 
the human interest with which he has in- 
spired his subject. ' 


I Alfred, lord Tennjrson. THE early 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[Standard Library. 

Also with JO Illustrations in Photogravure 
by W. E. F. Britten. Demy 8vo. los. 6d. 

An elaborate edition of the celebrated 
volume which was published in its final and 
definitive form in 1853. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. Crozvn 8z>o. 6s. 

[Standard Library. 

MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Words- 
worth. Pott 8vo. Cloth, ir. 6d. net i 
leather, as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. C. Beeching, 
M.A. Pott 8vo. Cloth, If. 6d. net; 
leather, as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF. Edited by J. 
C. Coi LINS, M.A. Pott 8vo. Cloth, if. 6d. 
net; leather, as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. Pott 8vo. Cloth, if. 6d. 
net; leather, 2f. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

C. S. Terry. THE LIFE OF THE 
YOUNG PRETENDER. With 12 Illus- 
trations. Ecap. 8vo. [Cloth, 3f. 6d , ; leather, 
4f. net. [Little Biographies. 

Alice Terton. LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
IN A HOSPITAL. Crown 8vo. is.6d. 

W. M. Thackeray. VANITY FAIR. 
With an Introduction by S. Gwynn. Three 
Volumes. Pott 8vo. Each volume, cloth, 
If. 6d. net; leather, as. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
Three Volumes. Pott8vo. Each volume, 
cloth. If. 6d. net ; leather, as. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

ESMOND. Edited by Stephen Gwynn. 
Two volumes. Pott 8vo. Each Volume, 
cloth. If. 6d. net; leather, as. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited by Stephi n 
Gwynn. Pott 8vo. Cloth, if. 6d. net; 
leather, as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

F, W. Theobald, M.A. insect life. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 

A. H. Thompson. CAMBRIDGE AND 
ITS COLLEGES. Illustrated by E. H. 
New. Pott 8vo. Cloth, jf. ; leather, 
3f. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

‘It is brightly written and learned, pd 
Is just such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs. ’-Scotsman. 
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A W. Tompkins, F. R. H. S. HERTFORD- 
SHIRE. Illustrated by E. H. New. Pott 
8vo. Ctoih, 3^. ; leather^ y. 6(i. net. 

[Little Guides. 

Paget Toj^nbee, Litt.D., M.A. See Dante. 
DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. 

Demy Sro. tos. 6d, net. 

THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
With 12 Illustrations. Second Rdition. 
Fcap. 8vo, Cloth^ ^s. td.; leather ^ 4J. 
net. [Little Biographies. 

Herbert Trench, deirdre wed : and 

Other Poems. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

G. E. Troutbeck. WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. Illustrated by F. I). Bedfokd. 
Pott Bvo. Clothe 3Jf. ; leather^ 3.V. 6</. net. 

[Little Guides. 

‘ In comeliness, and perhaps in complete- 
ness, this work must take the first place.’ — 
Academy. 

' A really first-rate guide-book. — 

Literature. 

Gertrude TuckwelL THE STATE and 
ITS CHILDREN. Crown Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 
Louisa Twining. WORKHOUSES AND 
PAUPERISM. Crown Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

E. A Tyler, B.A., F.c.s. A JUNIOR 
CHEMISTRY. CrownBvo. 7s.6d. 

[Junior School Books. 
G. W. Wade, D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. , . , , 

‘Careful, scholarly, embodying the best 
results of modern criticism, and written 
with great lucidity.’— Examiner. 

Izaak Walton. THE T.IVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT and 
SANDERSON. Witii an Introduction by 
Veknon Blackburn, and a Portrait. 3S.6d. 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. Edited by 
J. Buchan. Pott Bvo. Cloth, is. 6d. net ; 
leathery 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

D. s. Van Warmelo. ON commando. 

With Portrait. Cro7vn Bvo. y. 6d. 

‘A fighting Boer’s simple, straightforward 
story of his life on commando. • 
entertaining incidents.’— /’<*// MallGazette. 

Grace Warrack. See Lady Julian of Nor- 
wich. 

Mrs. Alfred WaterhouM. A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Second Edition. Pott Bvo. Cloth, is. 6d. 
net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 
C. C. J. Webb, M.A. See St. Anselm. 

F. C. Webber, carpentry and 

JOINERY. With many Illustrations. 
Third Edition. CrownBvo. T,s.6d. 

‘An admirable elementary text-book on 
the subject.’— 


Sidney H. Welle. PRACTICAL ME- 
CHANICS. With 75 Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 
3J. 6d. ^Textbooks of Technology. 

J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the University. 
'Third Edition Crown Bvo. 3f. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Fourth 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Bvo, y. 6d. 

This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It con* 
tains copious Tables, etc. ^ ^ 

‘ An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour.’ — speaker, 

OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. Illus- 
trated by E. II. New. Liftk Edition. 
Pott Bvo. Cloth, y.; leather, 3f. 6d. net. 

[Little Guides. 

‘An admirable and accurate little treat- 
ise, attractively illustrated.’ — IV orld. 

Helen C.Wetmore. THE LAST OF THE 
GREAT SCOUTS (‘ Buffalo Bill ’). With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy Bvo. 6s. 

‘A narrative of one of the most attractive 
figures in the public eye.’ — Daily Chronicle. 

C. Wbibley. See Henley and Whibley. 

Lb Whibley, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

G H. Whitaker, M.A. THE EPISTLE 
Sf ST: PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS. Edited by. Fcap. 
Bvo. IS. 6d. net. [Churchman’s Bible. 

Gilbert White. THE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY OF SELBORNE. Edited bv 
L. C. Miaix, F.R.S., assisted by W. 
Warue Fowler, M.A. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

[Standard Library. 

E E Whitlield. PRECIS WRITING 
AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Second Edition. CrownBvo. ar. , 

[Commercial Series. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE.^ Crown 
Bvo. 5J. [Commercial Senes. 

An introduction to Methuen’s Commercial 
Series treating the question of Comni^ercial 
Education fully from both the point of view 
of the teacher and of the p.irent. 

Miss Whitley. See Lady Dilke. 

W. H. Wilkins, B.A. THE ALIEN 

INVASION. CrownBvo. 2S.M. . 

[Social Questions Senes. 

W Williamson, the British gar- 
dener. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. ios.6a. 

W Williamson, B.A. JUNIOR ENGLISH 

™in-^^onpap&M 
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A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 
numerous passages for parsing and analysis, 
and a chapter on Es.say Writing. Crmun 
%V 0 . 9S. [Junior School Books. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. Sevettih Edition, CrownBva. 
js. 6d. [Junior School Books. 

EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. 

Second Edition. Fcap. ivo. is. 

E. M. Wllmot-Buxton. THE MAKERS 
OF EUROPE. Crown Zvo. -^s. ^d. 

A Text- book of European History for 
Middle Forms. 

‘A book which will be found extremely 
Secondary Education. 

Bisliop Wilson. SACRA PRIVATA. 
Edited by A. E. Burn, B.D. Pott %vo. 
Clotk^ 2 J. ; leather ^ as. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

Becklea Willson. LORD strathcona: 

the Story of his Life. Illustrated. Demy 
Zvo. 7 S. 6d. 

‘An admirable biography, telling in the 
happiest manner the wonderful career of this 
giant of empire.'— and White. 

‘ We should be glad to see this work taken 
as a model for imitation. He has given us an 
excellent and quite adequate account of the 
life of the distinguished Scotsman.'— 

Richard Wilton. M.A., Canon of York, 
LYRA PASTORALIS : Songs of Nature, 
Church, and Home. Pott Zvo. as. 6d, 

A volume of devotional poems. 

8. E. WinhOlt, M.A., Assistant Master in 
Christ’s Hospital. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. CrownZvo. is.&l. 

An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the Shorter Latin 
Primer. 

B. C. A. Windle, F.R..S., D.Sc. SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S COUNTRY. Illustrated by 
E. H. New. Second Edition, Pott Zvo, 
Clothe y.; leather^ y.M. net. [Little Guides. 

‘ One of the most charming guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the book is equally choice and 
serviceable, '—A cademy. 


THE MALVERN COUNTRY. Illustratld 
by E. H. New. Pott Zvo. Cloth, y.; 
leather, y. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

Canon Winterbotham, M.A., B.Sc., LL.B. 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN HERE 
AND HEREAFTER. Crown Zvo. y.6d. 

[Churchman's Library. 

J. A. E. Wood. HOW TO MAKE A 
DRESS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo. is. 6d. 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

Elizabeth Wordsworth. See Tennyson. 

Arthur Wright, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. SOME NEW 
TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. Crinvn 
Zvo. 6s. [Churchman's Library. 

Sophie Wright, german vocabu- 
laries FOR REPETITION. Fcap. 

Zvo. IS. 6d. 

A. B. Wylde. MODERN Abyssinia. 

With a Map and a Portrait. Demy Zvo. 
I ST. net. 

G. Wyndham, M.P. THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Demy Zvo. Bmk- 
ram, gilt top. los. 6d. 

‘We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wyndham’s introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who love 
our Elizabethan literature will find a very 
garden of delight in it. '—Spectator, 

R. Wyon and G. Prance. THE LAND 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a description of Montenegro. With 40 
Illustrations. Crown Zr^o. 6s. 

W. B. Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Croton 8w. 6d. 

T.M. Young. THE AMERICAN COTTON 
INDUSTRY: A Study of Work and 
Workers. With an Introduction by Elijah 
Helm, SecreLary to the Manchcs-ter 
Chamber of Commerce. Crown Zvo. Cloth, 
as. 6d. ; paper boards, is, 6d. 

‘Thorough, comprehensive, disconcert- 
ing.’— A"/. James's Gazette. 

‘Able and interesting ; a really excellent 
contribution. '—Pilot. 


yiRctbuen'0 Stanbarb %\bm^ 


Crown ^vo. 6s. each Volume. 


*A serics which, by the beauty and excellence of production as well as by the qualifications of 
its editors, is one of the best things nowto be found \niti^hoo\imax\u:t.'—ManchesterGuardian. 


Memoirs of mv life and Writings. By Ed- In Mkmoriam, Maud, and Thr princf.ss. Dy 
ward Gibbon. Edited Mr G. Birkbeck Hill LL.D. Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by J. Churton 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman Collins, M.A. 

Empire. By Edward Gibbon. Edited by J. B, THE JOURNAL TO STELLA. By Jonathan Swift. 
Bury, LL.D. In Seven Volumes. Also, Demy Edited by G. A. Aitken, M.A. 

Zvo. Gilttop. 8j eaih. THE Letters of Lord CHFSTERriELi) to mis 

The Natural History of Selbornh. By Son. Edited by C. Strachey, and Notes by A. 

Gilbert White. Edited by L. C. Miall, F.R.S., Calthrop. Two Volumes, 

Assisted by W. Warde Fowler, M.A. CRITICAL AND H ISI OKICAI. ESSAYS. By Lord Mac- 

THB History of the Life of Thomas Ell- aulay. Edited by F.C. Montague, M A. Three Voli. 

WOOD. EditedbyC.G. Crump, M.A. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlyle. 

LA COMMEDIA Dl Dante Alighieri. The Italian Edited by C. R. L. Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen 
Text. Edited by Paget Toynbee, L{tt.D., M.A. College, Oxford. Three Volumes. 

Also, Demy Zvo. Gilttop. Zs.&i. THE LIFE and LETTERS OF Oliver Cromwfll, 

THBEARLYPOEMSok ALFRED. Lord Tennyson By Thomas Carlyle. Edited by C. H. Firth, 
Edited by J. Churton Collins, M.A. M. A., and Mrs. S. C. Lomas Three Volumes. 
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JSsjantfne Sejcts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. 


ZACHARIAH OF MiTVI.RNB. Translated by F. J. 
Hamilton, D.D.. and E. W. Brooks. Dtmy %vo. 
12S. 6d. net. 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by I don Parmentier and M. 
Bidea. Demyivo. igj eti.net. 


THh History of Psellus. Edited byC. Sathas. 
Demy 8vo. 15^. net. 

EC THESIS Chronica. Edited by Professor Lamb, 
ros. Demy Svo. js. 6d. net. 


ttbe Xittle llbtats 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
PoU Svo. Each Volume., cloth, is. 6d. net ; leather, 2 s, 6(1. net. 


‘Altogether good to look upon, and to handle.’ -Outlook. 

‘A perfect %tx\ti,.'— Pilot. 

‘ It IS difficult to conceive more attractive \eA\xxa,t&l— St. ] antes' s Gazette. 
* Very delicious little books. '—Literature. 


VANITY Fair, By W M Thackeray. Edited by 

S. Gwynn. Three V'olumts 

PHNDENNIS. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. 
Gwynn. Three Volumes. 

ESMOND. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by 
Stephen Gwynn. T'lc'o Volumes. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By W. M Thackeray. Edited 
by Stephen Gwynn. 

CHRISTMAS Books. By Charles Dickens. Edited 
by Stephen Gwynn, 7 ivo Volumes, 

SELKCTIONS F ROM GeokcU CRAUHU. Edited by 
A. c. Deane. 

John HAurA.x, Gentleman. By Mrs. Craik. 

Edited by Annie Maiheson. Two Volumes. 

Pride and Prejudice. By J.ine Austen. Edited 
by E. V. Lucas. 7 wo Volumes, 

Northanger Abbey. By Jane Austen. Edited 
by E. V. i.ucas. 

The Princess. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited 
by Ehzabctli Wordsworth. 

Maud. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by 
Elizabeth Wordsworth. 

InMhmoriam. By .Mfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited 
by H. C Beeching, M A. 

The Early Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

Edited by J. C Collins, M A. 

A LriTLK Book of English lyrics. With 
Notes. 

The Inferno of DanTF. Transl.ited by 11 F. 

Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, I.itcD , M A. 
The PURGAToRIo of DANIK. 'Translated by II. 

F. Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee. I.itt D , M.A. 
The PARADISO of IUNTF. Tr-inshted by II. F. 

Cary. Edited by P-iget Toynbee, Litt.D , M A. 

A Little Book of scon isii Verse. Edited by 

T. F. Henderson, 

A Little Book of Light Verse. Edited by A. 
C. Deane. 

A Lit TIE book of English sonnets. Edited 
byj. B. B. Nichols. 


Selections from Wordsworth. Edited by 
Nowell C Smith. 

Selections from the early poem s of Robert 
Browning. Edited by W Hall Griffin, M A. 
The English poems of Richard crashaw. 

Elided by Edward Hutton. 

Selections from William Blakh. Edited by 
M, Perugini. 

A Li PTLE BOOK OP Life and Death. Edited by 
Mrs. Alfred Waterhouse. 

A Liitlf. Book of English Prose. Edited by 
Mrs. P. A. Barnett, 

Eothen. By A. W. Kinglakc. With an Introduction 
and Notes. 

Cranford. By Mrs. GaskclL Edited by E. V. 
Lucas. 

LavencrO. By George Borrow. Edited by F. 

HmdesGrooiue. Two Volumes. 

RO.MANY KYh. By George Borrow. Edited by 
John S.'inipson. 

The HISTORY OF THH CALIPH VATHF.K. By 
WiIlL-im Beckford. Edited by E. Denison Ross. 
The COMPI.hai angler. By Izaak Walton. 
Edited by J Buchan. 

Marriacf. By Susan Ferrier. Edited by Miss 
Goodrich -Freer and Lord Iddcsleigh. Two 
Volumes. 

the Inherhance. By Susan Ferrier. Edited by 
Miss Goodrich-Frccr and Lord Iddesleigli. Two 
Volumes, 

ELIA. AND THE LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Charles 
Lamb. Edited by E V Lucas. 

A Sentimi NTAL JOURNEY. By Laurence Sterne, 
l-dited by H. W, Paul. 

MANbifi WaucH. By D. M. Moir. Edited by T. 
I", Henderson. 

The iNGoinsBY Legends. By R. H. Barham. 

P'dited by J. B Atliy. 'J-vo Volumes 
The SCARLi T 1 nn fr. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Edited by P. Dcanner. 


iTbe Xittle Guides 


PM Sm, cloth, y.; leather, y. 6J. net. 


Oxford and its Colleges. By J. Wells, M.A. 

Illustrated by E. H. New. Fourth F.dxhon, 
Camb.hdge and its Colleges. By A. Hamilton 
Thompson. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

The Malvern Country. By B. C. A. Windic, 
n.Sc., F.R.S Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Shakespeare’s country. By B. C. A. Windic, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by £. li. New. Second 
^ Edition, 

Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Illustrated by E. 

H. New. . . 

Westminster Abbey. By c. E. Troutbeck. 
Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 


Norfolk. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by B. C, 
Boulter. 

CORNWALL. By A. L. Salmon. Illustrated by B. C. 
Boulter. 

Brittany. By S. Banng-Gould. Illustrated by J. 
Wylie. 

The English Lakes. By F. G Brabant, M.A. 

Illustrated by F H. New. 4f. , leather, 4J, bd net. 
Kent. By G. Clinch. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Hertfordshire. Byll. W, Tompkins, F.R.H.S. 

Illustrated by E. H New. , u n 

ROME. By C. G. Ellaby. Illustrated by B. C. 
Boulter. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 


Xfttle JSlodtapbiea 

Fcap, 8va. Each volume^ clothy p. 6d . ; leather^ 4 ^. net. 


DANTE Alighieri. By Paget Toynbee, Litt.D., 
M.A, With 12 Illustrations. Stcond Edition. 

SAVONAROLA. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. With 
la Illustrations, Second Edition. 

John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of 
, Leeds. With la Illustrations. 

Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M.A. , With la Illus- 
trations. 


Walter Raleigh. By J. A. Taylor. With 
la Illustrations. 

Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. With la 
Illustrations. 

THE Young Pretender. ByC.S. Terry. With 
la Illustrations. 

Robert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. With 12 
Illustrations. 

CHATHAM, By A, S. M'Dowail. With 12 lUustrations. 


^be Xittle :tB(ue ifSoobs 

General Editor, E. V. LUCAS. 

Illustrated. Demy l6mo. 2s. 6d. 

‘ Very elegant and very interesting volumes.'— C las fow Herald. 

‘A delightful series of diminutive volumes.'— 

‘The serie« should be a favourite among juveniles.’ — Observer. 

1. The Castaways of Meadowbank. By T. Conit. 

2. The Beechnut Book. By Jacob Abbott. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

3. The Air Gun. By T. Hilrurt. 

4. A School Year. By Nhita syrptt. 

5. THE PEELES at the CAPITAL By T. HiLBERT, 

6. The Treasure ok Princegaie priory. By T. Cobb. 


Zhe Jllustratcb ipocbet Xibrarp of ilMaln anb Coloureb Boobs 

Fcap, Svo. 3 J. 6d. net to 4 ^. bd. net each volume, 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These will be faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. 


the life AND Death of John Mvtton, Esq 
B y Nimrod. With i8 Coloured Plates by Henry 
Aiken and T. J Rawlins. 3/. M. net. xoo copies 
on large Japanese paper, air. net. 

THE Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of the 
Picturesque. By William Combe. With 30 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 3r. ftd. net. 
ZOO copies on large Japanese paper, air. net. 

illustrations of the Book of Job. Invented 
and engraved by William Blake. 3r. 6Y. net. 

These famous Illustrations— ai in number— .are re- 
produced in photogravure. 100 copies are printed on 


large paper, with India proofs and a duplicate set of 
the plates, isr. net. 

The History of Johnny Quae Genus: the 
Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. By tlie 
Author of ‘ The Three Tours.’ With 24 Coloured 
Plates by Rowlandson. 3r. 6<f. net. 100 copies 
on large Japanese paper. 2ir. net. 

Windsor Castle. By W. Harrison Ainsworth 
With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts 111 the Text by 
George Cruikshank. js. 6 d, net. 

./Esop’s Fables. With 380 Woodcuts by Thomas 
Bewick, jr. 6<f. net. 


The following volumes, which are in active preparation, will be issued at short 
intervals, and as far as possible in the order given. 


COLOURED BOOKS 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
With a4 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
3X. 6 d. net. 

A reproduction of a very rare book. 

Handley Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 17 
Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the Text by 
John Leech. 4r. 6 d. net. 

Mr. Sponge’s Sporting tour. By R. S. Surtees 
With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. 3J. 6 d. net. 

JORROCKS'^ JAUNIS AND JOLLITIES. By R. S, 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. Aiken. 
3X. 6 d. net. 

This volume is reprinted from the extremely rare 
and costly edition of 1843, which contains Aiken's 
very fine illustrations instead of the usual ones by 
Phix. 

ASK Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 Coloured 
Plates and 70 Wbodcutsin the Text by John Leech. 
3X. 6 d. net. 

The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search ok 
CONSOLATION. By William Combe/ With 24 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson, y. 6d. tut. 


THE THIRD Tour of Doctor Syntax in ‘ 
SEARCH OF A WIFE. By William Combe. With 
24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlaudson. v. 6 d. net. 

THE English Dance of Death, from the Designs 
of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical Illustrations by 
the Author of 'Doctor Syntax.' Jwo Volumes. 
or. net. 

This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 

THE DANCE OF LIFE : A Poem. By the Author of 
'Doctor Syntax.' Hlustrated with a6 Coloured 
Engravings by T. Rowlandson, 4r. f>d. net. 

The life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. With 
35 Coloured Plates by Henry Alkcn. 41. f>d. net. 

Life in London : or. the Day and Night Scenes of 
Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and bis Elegant Friend, 
Corinthian Tom. Bv Pierce Egan. With 3* 
Coloured Plates by 1 , R. and G. Cruikshank. With 
numerous Designs on Wood. 4r. td, net. 

Real Life in London: or, the Rambles and 
Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq., and his Cousin, 
The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an Amateur (Pierce 
Egan). With 31 Coloured Plates by Aiken and 
Rowlandson, etc. Two Volumes. 9s, net. 
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l*!iFn IN Tarts : Compri'iinp ihe Rambles, Sprees I 
aiul Amours of JJick Wildfire, etc. Uy David 
Carey. With 21 T oloiired Plates by George Cruik- 
sliank, ami 23 Wood Kncraviims by the same 
Artist, j^s.bd.nel, 

Rral Lim: in iKi'LANn: or, the Day and Ninht 
S< enes of llnan Horn, Lstj., .iiid his hlcijant Friend, 
Sir Shawn O’Dmjhi'rty. Uy a Real Paddy. With 
ig Coloured Plates by lle.atli, Marks, etr. y.td. ntt 
TIIII Likk of an Af I'ou Uy Fieri e Fi^.an. With 
27 Coloured Plates by 1 lieodore Lane, and several 
Designs on Wood. 4f. 61/ net. 

'J in; English SI>Y By Uernard ULackmantle. With 
72 toloured I'l.ites by K. ( ruikshank, ancl many 
Illustrations on Wood 1 ivo I'oiumes. gf. ntt. 

Tlfh ANAiASrS OF llIF IUtnuNG FIM.P. By 
K. S. .Surtees ^V’llll 7 Coloured Plates by Henry 
Aiken, .and 4^ Illustrations on Wood. 3^. (id. ntt. 
Thf. Military Aovi’nhjrls of Johnny 
N liWt.o.Mli. Uy ail Ullicer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T Rowlandson. ^s.Cd.utt. | 

TlIU ADVKNI'UKIS of johnny Nfwcome in 
'IH li Wavy. With 16 Coloured PUtes by '1 ' 
Rowlandson, ^^.td.ntf. '• 

IHF National slokts of Ckfat Britain 
W ith Des( riptions and 50 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Alkon. 41. Cd. ntt. 

'I his book IS eonipletely different from the larpe 
folio fdition of National Sports' by the same artist, 
and iionu of the platcj arc similar. 


PLAIN BOOKS 

Tiu; Gravf. : A Poem. By Robert Blair. Illustrated 
by 12 Etchintrs excnited by J.onis Schiavoncttl 
from the (Jri«mal Inventions of William Ul.ike. 
With an Engraved 'litle P.aue and a Portrait of 
Blake by T. Phillips, R. A. gj. (xi. net. 

The illustrations .ire reiiroiliiced m photofiravnre. 
iiTO copiesarcprmtedon Japanese ]).iper, with India 
proofs and a duplicate set of the plates. 15^. net. 

THir Tower of London. By W, Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and Woodcuts 111 
the T ext by Ccorijc Cruikslnnk. 31. ui. net. 

FkaniC pAIUI.rr.H. By E E. Sinedlty With 30 
Plates by t»i urge Cruikslunk. 3a. (id, net. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 24 
Illustrations by the Auilmr. 3J. (id. net. 

Till-. COMI’LLAT Anclfr. By I^a.ik Walton and 
Charles Cotton. ^Vlth 14 Plates and 77 Woodcuts 
in the 'I ext. 3^. 6(f ntt. 

This volume is reproduced from the beautiful 
edition ot John Major of 1824. 

THF. Pickwick Papers By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 llliistiatious by Seymour .and Phiz, the 
two Buss PLites .and the 32 ( ontemiiorary Onwhyn 
Pbates. 3r. (id. net 

I his is a p.articul.uly interesting volume, contain- 
ing, as it docs, rejiroiluctions of very rare plates. 


^Tbc Xibrarg ot Devotion 


With Introduction.s and (where necessary) Notes. 

Pott clothy 2s. ; leaiher^ 2 s. 6t/. net. 

* This series is excellent. ’—T he late Bishop of London. 

‘ Well worth the attention of the Clergy. ’—T he Bishop ok Lie h field. 

‘The new “Libr.iryof Devotion ” is excellent,’— T hf Bishop oi< PETFRnoROur.H. 
‘ Charming.’— ‘ Delightful.’— Jkils. 


The Confessions of St. Augustinf. Edited by 
C. Bigg, D D. i hiul luhtwn. 

The Chris I IAN YFAR. Edited by Walter Lock, 
D D, .Second Jultlton, 

1 HI. IMITA'I ION OF CHRIST. Edited by C. Bigg, 
D D. Second hdttton. 

A Book of DEVOTIONS. Edited by J. W. Staii- 
bridge, B.D. 

Lyra INNOCF.N I IUM. Erilted by Walter I.ork, D 1 ). 

A SERIOUS CAI I. 'lO A Dl.\oUl AM) HOLY LIFI-. 
Edited by C, Bigg, D D. .Second l.ditwn. 

Thf I'EMPLE. I'.ditcd by H. C S Gibson. D D. 

Ai.uiDi; TO E'lhKNlIY. Edited by J, W. Stan- 
liridge, B.D. 

Tiif Psalms of David. Edited by B. W. Ran- 
dolph, D.D. 

Lyra APOSTOLICA Edited by Canon Scott Holland 
and Canon H. C. Ucechmg, M.A. 


THE INNER Way. Edited by A. W. Hutlon, M.A. 
The THOUr.ins of pascal. Edited by C. S. 
Jerram, M.A. 

ON THE Lovi OE Gon. By St. Fr.ancis du Sales 
Pditcd by W. j. Knox-Liltlc, M.A. 


A MANUAL OF Consolation 1 rom tuf Saints 
ANDEaTHI'KS. I'diti’d by j. II Burn, B D 
The .Song of SoNt.S. Edited by U. Bl.ixl.md, M.A. 
I HE Devoiions of St. Anselm. Edited by c. 
C. J. Webb, M A. 

Grace Ahoundim.. Uy J 'hn Uunyan. Edited by 
S C Erccr. M >\ . , . , 

Bishop Wilsons Sacra Pkivaia. 1 -ditcd by 

A. FUiirn, UD 

Lyra Saika* A Book of Saired V.-rse. Selected 
and edited by H. C. Ucechmg, M A., Canon of 
Wcxlrami.ter. 


trbe TUHcetmiuBtec Commentaries 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keblc College, 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis m the University of O.xfotd. 

The Book of Job. Edited by E. C. S. Gibbon, 

D.D, Demy^vo. 6j. 

Thu acts of the APOSTLI-s. Edited by K. B 
Rackham, M.A. Demy i2.v (id. 


THU First Epistlf oi? Paul thf Apostle to 

IHF CORINIHIANs Edited by H I i.ondge, 
M.A. Demy T:v bt. 
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'bandboolia of ffbeologc 


Thk XXXIX. Articles of the Church of 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D. 
Third and Chtaptr Fdition in One Volume. 
Demy %vo. iss. 6d. 

An Introduction to the History 
OF Religion. By E. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 
Second Edition, Demy 8i/o. jos, 6d, 


The doctrine of the Incarnation. By R. L. 
Ottley, M. A. Second and Cheaper hdUion. Demy 
9vo. x 2 f. 6d. 

An iNTRODUt.lION TO THE HISTORY OF THU 
Creeds. By A. E. Biini, B.D. Demy 8vo. lojr. 
6d. 

Tim PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. Demy 
8vo. lox. 6d. 


Ube dburcbman’e Xibcats 


General Editor,]. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 


The Beginnings of English Ciiristianh y. 
By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. Crown 9vo. 
3S. 6d 

Some New Testament Problems. By Arthur 
Wright, M A. Crown Svo. 6s. 

The Kingdom of Heaven here and Here- 
after, By C.mon Wiiuerbotliaiii, M.A., B.bc , 
LL.B. Croivn flrvj. 3s. 6d. 

The Workmanship oi- the Prayer Book: Its 
l.iterary and Liturgical Asjiccts. By J. Dowden, 
D.D. Second Edthon, Crown tvo. 3 J. 6d, 


Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D 
Cnmn Bvo. 6d. 

TlIK OLD TESTAMI NT AND THE NU.W SlHOI.AK- 
SHIP. By J. W. I’ctiTs, D D, CroienBvo. 6s, 
The Churchmans introduction to the oi n 
Testament. Iihtcd by A. M. Mackay, BA 
Croron P,7'o, jr 6d, 

THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, ByE.T. Green, M.A. 
Crown Bi'i’, 6s 

Comparative Thfologv. By j A. MacCulludi 
Crenon Srv. 6s, 


flbe Cbutcbman’0 JStble 


General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 


The volumes are practical and devotional, and the text of the Authorised 
Version is explained in sections, which correspond as far as possible with tliv 


Church Lectionary. 

The Epistle to the Galatians. Edited by 
A. W, Kobirisoii, M.A. Tea/. Svo, is, 6d. net. 

Ecclfsiastes, Edited by A. W. Streane, D.D 
Ftaf. 8vo, IS. 6d. net, 

THE Epistle to the Philippians. Edited 
by C. R, D. Biggs, D.D. I'cap. Bvo, is, 6d. mt. 


The Epistle of st. James, liditcd by ii. W 
Eulford, M.A. Fiap. is. 6d. net, 

ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D D.. IIuls.ic.ni 
Professor of Divinity, /n'o Volumes. Fcap H.'.’. 
2S.net eat h. Vtil. I. With Map. 

THE' EI'IS FLE OF .ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE T O T HT 
ItPHi SIANS. Eilitcd by G. H. Whitaker, M A 
Fcap. Bvo. IS. 6d. net. 


Xca&er0 of lRcll0(on 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With Portraits. Crown Zvo. 3/. 6<f. 

A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 
and thought of all ages and countries. 


Cardinal Newman. By R, H. Hutton. 

J OHN Wesley. By j. H. Overton, M. a. 

IlSHOP WilHERFORCE. By G. W. Daniel!, M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. w. Hutton, M.A. 
Charles Simeon, By H. C. (i. Moulc, D.D. 

John Keblh. By Walter Lock, D.D. 

THOMAS CHALMER.S. By Mrs, Oliphant. 
Lancelot andrewrs. By R. L, Ottley, M.A. 
Augustine of canterbury. By E. l. Cuits, 
D.D. 

William laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 


John Knox. By F. MacCunn. 

JOHN HOWF.. By R. F. Horton, D.D, 

BISHOP KEN. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 

GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. By T. Hodgkm. 


John Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
THOMAS CKANMHR. By A. I. M.ison. 

Bishop Laiimbr. By R. M. Carlyle and A. J. 
Carlyle, M.A. 

Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 
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Social (Questione of ffo^Oao 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D,, M.A. 
Crown 8w. 2s, 6^, 


TRADE Unionism-New and old. By g. Howell. 
7Airrf EdUton. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. 

J. Holyoakc. Sfcottd I'diiion. 

TROBLEMS OE Poverty. By J. A. Hobson, M A. 
Fourth F.dtttoH. 

The CoMMERrii of Nations. By C. F. Bastable, 
M.A. Second Edthott. 

I'Hh ALIEN INVASION. By W. II. Wilkins. B A. 

1 HE Rural exodus. By P. Anderson Grali.im. 

I AND Nat IONAH/A I ION. By 1 larolcl Cox. B A 
A SHORTER Working Day. By 11. de B. Gibbins 
and R. A. Hadfield. 

BACK TO THE LAND! An Inquiry Into Rural 
Depopulation. By 11. E Moore 
Trusts, pools, and corners. By J. Stephen 
Jeans. 

The F'actoky System. By R. w. Coolcc-Tayior. 


the State and its Children. By Gertrude 
T uckwell. 

Women s Work. By Lady Dilke, Miss Bulley, and 
Miss Whitley. 

Socialism and Modern Thought. By M. 
KauiTmann. 

The housing of the Working Classes. By 
K. Bowmakcr. 

The Prohlem of the Unempioyiiu. By 1. A. 
Hobson, M.A. 

Life in West London. By Arthur Shcrwcll. M A. 
Third Edition, 

Railway Naiionalizaiion. By Clement lid- 
wards. 

workhouses and Pauperism. By Louisa Twm- 

Insr- 

University and Social Seitlemen i s. By W. 
Reason, M.A. 


tUnivcrslte Eiteneion Setfea 


Edited by J. K. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown 8vo, Price {with some exceptions) is. 6d. 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for exten- 
sion students and home-reading circles. Each volume is complete in itself, and the 
subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and philosophic spirit. 


THU Indus I rial history ok liNGLANU, By H. 
de B. Gibbins, 1 ilt.D , M.A. Ini^hth Edition, 
Revised. With Maps and Pl.ins. v- 
A HIS'IORY ok llNt.LLSH POLITICAL tCONOMY. 

By L. L. Price, M.A. Third Edition, 

Proelems ok Poverty. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. 
tourth Edition, 

Victorian Poe i s. By A. Sharp. 

THE French Revoi ution. By J. E. Symes, M.A. 
Psychology. By F. S. Oranget, M.A. Second 
Edition. 

The Evolution of Pi ant Life: Lower Forms. 

ByG. Masscp, IllustMted. 

Air and Water. By V. B. Lewes, M.A. Illus- 
trated. 

The Chemistry of Life and Hfalth. By C. 

W. Knnmins, M.A. Illustrated. 

The Mechanics of Daily Life. By V. P. Sells, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

FiNCLISH social REFORMKRS. By H. de D. 

Gibbins, Litt.D , M.A. iieiond EdUton. 

Fnclish Tkadk and Finance in the .Seven- 
teenth CeN 1 URY. By W. A. S. Ilcwins, B. A. 


The Chemistry ok Fire. By M. M. Patiison 
Muir, M A. Illustrated. 

ATHxr-BooKOK Agruuitural Botany. By 
M. C. Potter, M.A., l'.L.S. Illustrated, i^econd 
Edition, is. 6d, 

The Vault of llKAVr-N. A Popular Introduction 
to Astronomy. By K. A. Gregory. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

Meteorology. By H. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E., 
F.R. Met. Soc. Illustrated. 

A Manual ok Elfcirical science. By George 
J. Burch. M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated. 3 ?. 

The Earth. An introduction to Physiography. 
By Eyan .Small, M.A. Illustrated. 

Insect Like. By F. W. Theobald, M.A. Illus- 
trated. 

Engi.ish poetry from Blake to browning. 
By W. M. Dixon, M.A. .Second hdition. 

English Local Governmunl By E. Jenks, 


The Grffk View of Life. By G. L. Dickinson, 
Second Edition. 


/lftctbuen'0 Commercial Series 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
Croxvn 8vo, 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THEORY AND 
Practice. By E. li. Whitfield, M.A. SJ. 

An introduction to Methuen’s Commercial Scries 
treating the question of Commercial Education fully 
from both the point of view of the teacher and of 
the parent 

British Commerce and Colonies from Eliza- 
HETH to Victoria. By H, de B. Gibbms, 
LittD., M.A. Ihxrd Edition. 2 s. 

Commercial Examination Papers. By H. de 
B. Gibbins, LittD., M.A. u. td. 

The Economics of Commerce. By H. de B. 
Gibbins, Utt.D., M.A. is. U. 

A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. Bally, 
With Vocabulary, sx. 

A Commercial Geography of the British 
Empire. By L.W.Lyde,M.A. Third UdUton.7s. 


A Primer of Business, By S. Jackson, M.A. 
7 htrd Edition, is. 

Commercial Arithmetic. By F. G. Taylor, 
M.A, Third Edition, is bd 
French Commercial CoKRLsroNDFNCK By S. 

K. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third hdition. is 

German commercial correspondence. By 
S.E. Bally, With Vocabulary, is.td. 

A FRENCH commercial READER. By S. E. Bally. 
With VocabuKiry, Second Edition, ax. 

PRECIS Writ ing and off ice Correspondence. 

By E. E. Whitfielil, M.A. Second Edition, ix. 

A Guide to Prop k,sisIons and business. By H. 

Jones. IX. bd, _ 

THE Principles of Book-keeping fy double 
Entry. By J. F. B. M'Allen, M A. sr. 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Fd wards, ax. 
A COMMERCIAL GF0(,RAPHV OF FORHIC.N 
Nations. ByF.C. Boon, B.A. ax. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue 


Claddical zrrnnalatiott0 

Edited by II. F. Fox, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenoso ColIeg;e, Oxford, 
Crown Svo. 


jCSCIIYLUS— A g'.iinemnnn, Clioephoroe, Hiimcnides. 

Translated by Lewis CaiiiplM II. LL.D. jj. 
CICKRO— De Oratore 1. t ranslated by li. N. P. 
Moor, M.A. gj M. 

CiCHRO— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Mureno, 
Ptiilippic ir., in Catiliiidiii). Translated by H. 1£. 
D. Hlakiston, M.A. sr 

ClCKRO~Dc N.itur.i Deorum. Translated by I*. 
Brooks, M.A gj. 6rf. 

Cicl'RO— De Officiis. I'r.inslated by G. B. (Lirdincr, 
M A. 2J 6./. 

HOKAt.K— The Odes .and Epodcs. Translated by 
A. GoJlcy, M.A. m. 


LUCIAN— Sis Dialogues (Nijjrinus, Tcaro-Menippu'., 
The Cock, The Ship, The I’.arasite, The l.over oi 
b'alsehooil). Translated by S, T, Invili, M.A. 
p. 6J. 

SORHOcu?s;_EIectra and Ajar, Translated by I' 
D. A. Morshcad, M A. :f. 6,/. 

Tacit US —At;ricol.a and (ri'nnania. Translated by 
K. B. Townshciul. as. tJ. 

TIIFSatiki-S of fuVENAb. Transhted by S. (. 

Ouen. i-roivn 8c''<), ?s. 6<L 


Aftctbiien’0 junior ScbooI^JCooba 


Edited by 0. D. Inskip, LL.D 
A Ci.ass-Book of Dig r ation Passagts By W. , 
Williamson, B. A. Stvtnth Edxhon. (>w«8r<». i 

XX. (,d. i 

The Guspui. Accoruing to st. Mark. Edited ' 
by A, E. Ruble, M A , Hoadnnsler of the Royal 
Naval School, Eltham, With Thru- Mans. Crown 
y.7’0. ir 6if. 

A lUNioREMGMSH G rammar. ByW Wilinmson, 
BA With numerous piss,a(;cs for |>arsinii .and 
analysis, and a chapter on i'.ssay Writing, troiun 
Stw, as. 


and W. Williamson, B,A. 

A lu.NTOR ClthMlsiRV. By E. A. Tyler. B.A , 
I'.CS, Science Master at FramlmKli.iin Colle>;c'. 
With 7T Illnstra ions. <.ioxonV.vo. as.M. 

TltE Acts of the Apu'-fi rs. Edited by A, b' 
Rubio, M A,, lic.idunstor Royal Naval School, 
E'ltham. Cxoxvn^vo. ax, 

A JUNIOR I'RENCII C.KAMMAR, By T.. A Sorin t 
and M. J. Ac.itos, Modern Lan),'iia>;c Masters si 
Kiuk IZdvvard’s Si hool, Birniini;h.mi, 


School Kamtnatioti Scrica 

Edited by A. M. M. STI-IDMAN, M.A. Crown Zvo. 2 t. Gd. 


FRUNGII FXA.MINATtON PAPI RS. By A, M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Tv/fl/th / ditwn. 

A Kl Y, issued to Tutors .and Priv.atc Stmlrnts 
only, to be had on application to the Publishers 
J' 1 /fh PiU/ion. Crown Zvo, Or nrt 
LATIN EVAMINAFION PAPERS, By A. M. M 
.Stodinan, M A. rieventh Pdition 
K r.V (/ ou) tk I'dition) issiioil .as .ibnve. Gs. net 
Gkfek bXAMINAFlov PAPI RS. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A, Sixth I dihon. 

Kr Y ( St(ond Fditton) issued as above. 6r. net 
German F..\'ami.vaii<jn Papi-.rs. By R. J. Monch. 
J'lfth J-dttion. 

Key (Sicotid Edition) issued as above. 6s. net. 


HiSTORYANDCrof.KAIdlYl'XAMlNAT IONPAPFRS 
By C. II. Spence, M.A.. Clifton College. S'erond 
I dition. 

PHYSICS Fxami.n'a no, N Papers. By R F, .Ste<l, 

M.A., F.G S. 

(B ni.ral KN'owLrnt.r Examination Paper ^ 
By A. M. M. Stedman. M.A. Foioth Edition. 
Key (Second Edition) issued .as above, yf. net. 

Examination Papers in Lni.lish ilis iorv. By 
J. Tait riowilen-W.ardlaw, B.A, 


Suiilor Examination Sccica 


Edited by A. M, M. .Stkdman, M.A. /wo/. 8w. ir. 

junior Arithmetic JLnami.naiion Papers 
By W. S. Beard. 


Junior French Examinvtion Papers, By E. 
Jacob, B.A. 

Junior Latin Examin.vfion Papers, By C. G. 
Botting, M.A. 

Junior English Examination Papers. By W. 
Williamson, B.A. 


Junior Algfkra Examination Papers. Bv 
W. S. Finn, M A. 


tCecbnolO0»-trextbooft0 of 


Edited by Profe.ssor J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C. 


JllustraUd, 


HOW TO Make, a Dress, By J. A. E. Wood. 

Second kdition. Crown Svo. xs. 6d. 

Carphntry and Joinery. By F. C. Weblrcr. 

Third kdition, Croton %vo. p. (id. 

Practical Mechanics. By .Sidney II. Wells. 

Second Edition Crown 9vo. p. (nf. 

Practical physics. By IL Stroud, n-Sc., M A 
Croton 8vo, gr. 6rf, 


Millinery, Tiieore itcai, and Practical. By 
Clare Hill. Croton Bvo. as. 

Practical Chemisiry. By W. French, MA 
Croton 8vo. P.irt I Second Edition, is. 6d. 
Technical Akithmeiic and Geomt-tky. Bv 
C. T. Minis M I.M.E. With Di.itframs. ( > ’ 
Bvo, 3J. 6d, 
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Part H. — Fiction 


Marie Corelli’s Novels. 

Crown 8w. 6s. each. 


ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 

I Twenty- Fourth Edition. 

VENDETTA. Nineteenth Edition. 

ij llELMA, Twenty-Ninth Edition. 

AKDATH : THE S'J’ORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Fourteenth Edition. 

r[lE SOUL OF LILITH. Twelfth Edit. 

WCHiMWOOD. Thirteenth Edition. 

UARAHLAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD’S TRAGEDY. Thirty-Eiehth 
Edition. 

‘ The tender reverence of the treatment 
.and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have reconciled us to the daiing of the con- 
ception. This “Dream of the World’s 
Tragedy” is a lofty and not inadequate 
paraphrase of the supreme climax of the 
inspired narrative.’— /!«,}/;« Ranrw. 

HIE SORROWS OF SATAN, lorty- 
Sixth Edition. 

* A very powerful piece of work. . . . 
The conception is magnificent, and E likely 
to win an abiding place within the memory 
of man. . . , The author has immense com- 


niarid of Kanguage, and a limitless audacity. 

. . . This interesting and remarkable romance 
will live long after much of the ephemeral 
literature of the day is (oi gotten. ... A 
literary phenomenon . . . novel, and even 
sublime. --W. T. Stbad in the Review 
of Reviews. 

the MASTER CHRISTIAN. 

[165/A Thousand. 

‘ It cannot be denied that “The Master 


Christian” is a powerful book ; that it is one 
likely to raise uncomfortable questions in 
all but the most self-satisfied leaders, and 
that it strikes at the loot of the failure of 
the Churches- the clec.ay of faith — in a 
manner which shows the inevitable disaster 
heaping up. . . The good Cardinal lionpri 
IS a beautiful figuie, fit to stand beside the 
good Hishopin “ Les Misdrablcs." It is a 
book with a serious purpose expressed with 
absolute unconventionahty and passion . . . 
And this is to say it is a book worth read- 
ing,’— /f.r/iw/wfr. 

temporal POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. 

. , Us^lh Thousand. 

It Is impossible to read such a work as 
“Temporal Power” without becoming con- 
vinced th.nt the story is intended to convey 
certain criticisms on the wa\s of the world 
and certain suggestions for the betteiment 
of humanity. , . . The chief characteristics 
of the book are an attack on conventional 
prejudices and ni.'iniiers .and on certain 
practices .attrilmted to the Roman Church 
(the policy of M. Combes makes pai t . of the 
novel specially up to date), and the pro- 
pounding of tlieoiics for the improvement 
of the social and political systems. ... If 
the chief intention of the hook was to hold 
the mirror up to.slmms, injustice, dishonesty, 
cruelty, and neglect of consi'ience, nothing 
but praise can be given to that intention.’— 
Morning Post. 


Anthony Hope’s Novels. 

Crown %vo. 6s. each. 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. Ninth Edition. \ 
‘ A very remarkalile book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our limit ; ' 
brilliant, but not superf1ci.1l ; well con- 
I Mdered, but not elaborated ; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but 
yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
to whom fine literary method is a keen 
pleasure.’— The World. 

^ CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. 

‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true tn 
liiim.in nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.’— 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. 

'Of all Mr. Hope’s books, “A Man of 
M<irk” is the one which best compares with 
“ The Prisoner of Zenda.” '—National Ob- 
server. 

^he chronicles of count 

ANTONIO. Fifth Edition. 

‘It is a perfectly enchanting story of lore 
^nd chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, and 


modest and tender of lo^els, a j»:erless 
gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a faithful 
friend, and a magnanimous foe '—Guardian. 

PHROSO. Illustrated by 1 1 . R. Millak. 
Sixth Edition. 

' The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the blood.’— i"/. James's 
Gazette. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 

‘There is seaichiiig analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously constructed 
plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the contrasts 
of his women with marvellous subtlety and 
delicacy. ’—'DWr. 

THE KINfi’S MIRROR. Fourth Edition, 

‘ In elegance, delicacy, and tact It ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the wide 
range of its portraiture and the_ subtilt v 
of its analysis it surpasses all bis earlier 
ventures. ’ — Spectator, 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. 

* The book is not.ible for a very high liter- 
ary quality, and .an impress of power and 
mastery on every Daily Chronicle. 
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MESSRS. Methuen's Catalogue 


w. w. 

Crown 8m 

MANY CARGOES. Twenty-SeveHthEdition, 

SEA URCHINS. Ttnth Edition. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 
Sixth Edition. 

‘Can be unreservedly recommended to 
all wbo have not lost their appetite for 
wholesome IdXLzhitx'—Sfiectator. 

‘The best humorous book published for 
many a day .’— and White. 


>bs Novels. 

2s. 6d. each 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. 

‘ His wit and humour are perfectly irresis- 
tible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skippers, and 
mates, and seamen, and his crew are the 
joHiest lot that ever sailed.’— Z>a/V^ News. 

* Laughter in every —Daily Mail. 


Lucas Malet's Novels. 


Crown %vo. 

COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE. Third 
Edition. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 
Edition. 

LITTLE PETER. Second Edition. 3 J. 6d. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Thirteenth Edition. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth 
Edition. 

\ In “The Gatelcss Barrier” it is at once 
evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has pre- 
served her birthright of originality, the 
artistry, the actual writing, i.s above even 
the high level of the books that were born 
hcioxit.' —Westminster Gazette. 


6j. each. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD! 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. A Limitc. 
Edition in Two Volumes. CrownZvo. 17s 
*A picture finely and amply conceived 
In the strength and_ insight in which tin 
story has been conceived, in the wealth 0 
fancy and reflection bestowed upon it 
execution, and in the moving sincerity of it 
pathos throughout, “ Sir Richard Calmady' 
must rank as the great novel of a grc.i 
writer. ’ — Literature. 

‘ The ripest fruit of Lucas Malet’s genius 
A picture of maternal love by turns lend( 1 
and terrible.'— V/rr/'afor. 

'A remarkably fine book, with a nobli 
motive and a sound conclusion.'— /’i/o/'. 


Gilbert Parker’s Novels. 

Crown 8m 6 j. each. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Fifth Edi- 
tion. 

‘ Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 
ecuted. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. P.arker’s Daily Telegraph. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 

‘ A splendid study of character.’ — 

Atheneeum. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Second Edition. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Ulus- 
trated. Seventh Edition. 

‘ A rousing and dramatic tale. A book 
like this is a joy inexpressible.’ — 

Daily Chronicle. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Fifth 
Edition. 

^ ‘Here we find romance— real, breathing, 
living romance. The character of Valmond 
U drawn unerringly. '—Pall Mall Gautie. 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 
The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty Picirc 
Third Edition. 

‘ The present book is full of fine and mov- 
ing stories of the great North.’— 
Herald. ^ 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Twelfth Edition. 

_ ‘ Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 
historical nov^.'—Athenffum. 

‘ A great book .' — Black and White. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated 
Fourth Edition. 

‘ Nothing more vigorous or more hunina 
has come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
xsQise^.'— Literature. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Second Edition, y. 6d. 

‘Unforced pathos, and a deeper know- 
ledge of human nature than he has displayed 
before. '—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Arthur Morrison’s Novels. 

Crown 8m 6^. each. 


TALES OF MEAN STREETS. Fifth 
Edition. 

‘ A_ great book. The author's method is 
amazingly eflfective, and produces a thrilling 
sense of reality. The writer lays upon us 
a m.ai>tcr hand. The book is simply appalling 
and irresistible in its interest. It is humorous 
also ; without humour it would not make the 
mark it is certain to World. 

A C H I LD OF THE J AGO. Fourth Edition. 

‘The book is a masterpiece.’— /’<*// A/a// 
Gaseite. 

TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 

‘This ia the new Mr. Arthur Morrison, 
gracious and tender, sympathetic and 
haimiXi.'— Daily Telegraph. 


CUNNING MURRELL. 

‘Admirable. . . . Delightful humorous 
relief ... a most artistic and satisfactory 
achievement. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Third 

hdition. 

‘A masterpiece of artistic realism. It has 
a finality of touch that only a master may 
command .’ — Daily Chronicle. 

‘An absolute masterpiece, which any 
novelist might be proud to claim.’- Graphic. 

/ “ The Hole in the Wall " is a masterly 
piece of work. His characters are drawn 
wij amazing .skill. Extraordinary power.’ 


Eden Phillpotts’ Novels. 


Crown 8m 6 j. each. 


LYING PROPHETS. 

L'HILDRKNOF THE MIST. FifthEdition. 
illE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Fourth Edition 

‘ Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what 
school-boys do, and can lay bare their in- 
most thoughts ; likewise he shows an all- 
pervading sense of humour.’— 

SONS- OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. 

‘ A book of strange power and fascina- 
\\m.'~~MorntHi;; Post. 

rilE STRIKING HOURS. Second Edition. 

‘ Tragedy and comedy, pathos and 
humour, arc blended to a nicety in this 
\o\i\im.'— World. 

‘ The whole book is redolent of a fresher 
and ampler air than breathes in the circum- 
scribed life of great loytu),.'— Spectator, 


FANCY FREE. Illustrated. Second EdU 
tion. 

‘ Of variety and racy humour there is 
plenty. Graphic. 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. 

‘ “The River” places Mr. Phillpotts in the 
front rank of living novelists. '—Punch, 

‘Since “Lorna Doone’’ we have had 
nothing so picturesque as this new romance. ’ 
Birmingham Gazette. 

‘Mr. Phillpotts's new book is a master- 
piece which brings him indisputably into 
the front rank of English novelists.’— /W/ 
Mall Gazette. 

‘ This great romance of the River Dart. 
The finest book Mr. Eden Phillpotts has 
written .’ — Morning Post. 


S. Baring-Gould’s Novels. 

Crown 8vo. 6j. each. 


MUIINELL. Fifth Edition. 

II U ITH. Fifth Edition. 

THE ROAR OF THE SKA. Seventh 
Edition. 

^IRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Fourth Edition. 

'HEAP TACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 

I HE QUEEN OF LOVE. FifthEdition. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Thiul 
Edition. 

f ACQUETTA. Third Edition. 

^ITTY ALONE. FifthEdition. 

^'OEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
HiE BROOM. SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition, 


THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 
Edition. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. 

BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
PABO THE PRIEST. 

WINIFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
THE FROBISHERS. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. 

MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. 

LITTLE TU’PENNY. A Neio Edition, td. 



Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue 

Eobert Barr’s Novels. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. each. 


IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. Third 
F.ditmn. 

‘ A l)Ook which has ahumlantly satisfied us 
hy its capital humuur.’— Chronicle. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Second Edition 
‘ There is much insight In it, and much 
excellent humour.' — Dtiily Chronule. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third Edition. 

‘ Of these niedi.tval romances, which are 
now gaining ground “The Countess 
Tekla’’ is the very best weliave seen.’— /V// 
Mall Gazette. 

J. H. M. Abbot, Authoi of ‘Tommy Coin- 
stalk.' PLAIN AND VELDT. Croivn 
Zt'o. 6s. 

F. Anstey, Author of ‘Vico Versa. A 
BAYARD FROMBLNCAL Illustrated 
by BhKNAKi) Pak 1 KiDGE. 'I bird Edition. 
CrowH%vo. 3 X 6d. 

‘A highly amusing story,’ — 

Tall Mall Gazette. 
‘A volumeof rollicking irresponsible fun.’-- 
Outlook. 

‘ This eminently mirthful narrative.’— 

Globe. 

‘ Immensely diverting '—Glasi' 0 "a> Iferala. 

Richard Bagot. A ROMAN mysticry. 
Third Edition, Crown &vo. 6s. ^ 

‘An admirable story. The plot is scns.i- 
tional and origin.il, and the book is full «>f 
telling situations.’— .St*. /a/Wi 'a Gazette. 
Andrew Balfour, BY stroke OF 

SWORIt. Illu.stiated. Fourth Edition. 
Cro^vH ^vo. 6s. 

‘ A recital of thrilling interest, told with 
unllagglng vigour. '—Globe. 

VENGEANCE IS MINE. Illustrated. 
Crffivn %vo. 6s. 

See also Fleur deLis Novels. 

M. C. Balfour, the fall OF the 

.SPARROVV. Crown ivo. 6s. 

B. Baring Gould. .See page 30 . 

Jane Barlow. THE land OF the 

SHAMROCK. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

FROM the east UNTO the WEST. 
CroivH Zvo. 6s. 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
Crown Zno, 6s. 

‘ I'his interesting and delightful book._ Its 
author ha.s done nothing better, and it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that it 
would he an injustice to Ireland not to read 
it.’ — Scotsman 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Robert Barr. See page 3 1 . 

J. A. Barry. IN THE GREAT deep. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

George Bartram, Author of ‘ The People of 
Clopton.’ THE THIRTEEN EVEN- 
INGS. Crown Zvo. 6s. 


THE STRONG ARM. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. 

THE VICTORS. 

‘Mr. Barr hasaiich sense of humour.’— 
Onlooker. 

‘ A very convincing study of Aincric.an 
life ill its business and political .aspects.’— 
Pilot. 

‘Good writing, illuminating sketches of 
ch.u.acter, and constant variety of scene and 
incident.’ — Times. 

Harold Begbie. T 1 1 E ADVENTURES OF 
SIR JOHN SPARROW. CiosvnZvo. 6g 
‘M r. Bcgliie often lecalls Stevenson’s 
maimer and makes “Sir John Sparrow" 
most diver ting writing. Sir John is inspired 
with the idea that it is his duty to reform 
the woild, and l.uinches into the vortex ol 
f.uidist.s. His experiences are traced with 
Spacious and Raliekiisian humour. Kveiy 
chanacter has the salicnre of a type. Enter- 
tainingly and deftly written.’— 

J'^aily Graphic. 

E. F. Benson. DODO: A Detail of the 
Day. Crown Zvo. fu. 

THE CAPSIN.V. Crown Zt'o. 6s. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
Margaret Benson. S U B J is C T T < 1 
VANITY. CrorvnZvo. y. 6d. 

Sir Walter Besant. A five yI'.ars 

TRYST, and Other Stoiie-,. CrmvnZvo. 6\ 
Mrs. E. Bland (E. Neshit). THE RED 
HOUSFk lllustr.atcd. Crown br-fi. 6 a. 

C. Stewart Bowles. A stretch Oi- 1 

THE LAND. CrosvnZr'o. 6s. 

Emma Brooke, the poET’S CHIT.d 

CroTvn Zz'o 6s. 

Shan. F. Bullock. THE squirken. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

J. Bloundelle Burton, Author of ‘I'hc 
Clash of Anns’ THE YEAR ONE: A 
Page of the French Revolution. Illus- 
trated. Croivn Zvo, Ox. 

DENOUNCED. CnnvnZvo. 6s. 

TH E CLASI 1 01<' AR MS. Croum Zvo. 6J 
ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. Croivn Zvo. 
6v. 

SERVANT.S OF SIN. Crown Zvo. Of 
THE FATE OF VALSEC. Croum Zvo. 

‘The characters are adininahly portrayed. 
The book not only arrests and sustains the 
attention, hut conveys valuable information 
in the most pleasant guise.' — Morning Tost. 
A BRANDED NAME. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. _ 

Ada Cambridge, the devastator s. 

Croivn Zvo. 6s. 

PATH AND GOAL. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
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BlSrnard Capes, Author of ‘The Lake of 
Wine.’ PLOTS. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

* The stories are excellently fanciful and 
concentrated and quite worthy of the 
author’s best work.’— •Morning' Loader. 

Weatherby Cliesney. JOHN TOPP: 
PIRATE. Second Edition. CrmvnBvo. 6s. 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
Crown Sz^o. ts. 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. Crown Bvo. 
6s. 

‘Always highly interesting and surpris- 
ing.’ -Daily Express. 

‘ An ingenious, cleverly-contrived story.’— 

Outlook. 

Mrs. W. K. Cliffori. A woman alone. 

Crown Bvo, jr. 6d. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Hugh ClijBford. A free lance of 
TO-DAy. Crozvn Bvo. 6s. 

J. Maclaren Cobban. THE KING OF 
ANDAMAN: A Saviour of Society. 
Crozvn Bvo. 6s. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN? 
Crozvn Bvo. 6r. 

THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. 

Crozvn Bvo. 6s. 

E. H- Cooper, Autlior of ‘ Mr. Blake of New- 
market.’ A FOOL’S YEAR. Crozvn Bvo. 6s. 
Julian Corbett. A BUSINESS IN 
GRJiAT WATJiRS. Crozvn Bvo. 6s. 
Marie Corelli. See page 28. 

L CopeCornford. CAPTAIN JACOBUS : 
A Romance of the Road. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

.See also Fleur dc Lis Novels. 

Stephen Crane. WOUNDS IN THE j 
RAIN. Crozvn Bvo. 6s, \ 

5. R. Crockett, Author of ‘ The R.iiders,’etc. 
LOCHINVAR. I llustrated. Second 
Edition. Crozvn Bz’O. 6s. 

‘ Full of gallantry and p.ithos, of the | 
clash of arms, and biightened by episodes ol ; 
humour and love. ’ —If^estminster Gazette. 

I HE STANDARD BIOARER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
k ‘ Mr. r rnckett at his he^t.' Literature. 

B. M. Croker, Author of ‘Peggy oSfthe 
Bartons.’ AN(^EL. Third Edition. 
Crozvn Bvo. 6s. 

‘An excellent story. Clever pictures of 
Anglo-Indian life abound. The heroine is 
delightful.’ — Miinchester Guardian. 

I’KGGY OF THE BARTON.S. Crozvn 

A ST.VTE SECRET. Crozvn Bvo. 3^- C'f- 
iope Dawliah. A SECRETARY OF 
LEGATION. Crozvn Bvo. 6s. 

3. E. Denny. THE romance of up- 

FOLD MANOR. Crozvn Bz'o. 6s. 

ivelyn DickiziBon* a vicar’s wife. 

Crozvn Bvo. 6s. 

the sin of ANGELS. Crown Bvo. 

3f. 6d. • 


Harris Dickson, the black wolf’s 

BREED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Crozvn Bfbo. 6s. 

A. Conan Doyle, Author of ‘Sherlock 
Holmes,' ‘The White Company,’ etc. 
ROUND THE RED LAMP. Ei/rhtk 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

‘ The hook is far and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the consulting-room .' — Illustrated 
London Nezvs, 

Sara Jeannette Duncan (Mrs. Everard 

Cotes), Author of ‘A Voyage of Consola- 
tion.' THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Illustrated. Third Edi- 
tion. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

‘A rattling picture of American life, 
bright and good-tempered throughout.' — 
.S'cotsnian. 

THE PATH OF A STAR. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

C. F. Embree. A HEART OF FLAME. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

G. Manville Fenn. AN KLECIRIC 
SPARK. Crozvn Bvo. 6r. 

EL I’S C H I LDR E N. Crozi'n Bvo. 2 s. 6d. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. Crown Bvo. 2 s. 6d. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

J. H. Findlater. the GRKh;N graves 

OF BALGOWRIE. Fourth Edition 
Crozvn Bvo. 6s. 

‘A powerful .and vivid story.'— Standard. 
‘A beautiful story, sad and strange as 
truth itself.’— A'awi/y Fair. 

' A singularly original, clever, and beauti- 
ful story.'— Guardian. 

A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE. Ciozvn 
Bvo. 6s. 

See also Fleur dc Lis Novels. 

Mary Findlater. over the HILLS. 

Second Edition. Crozvn Sr'*?. 6 j. 

BETTY MUSGRAVE, Second Edition. 
Crozvn Srv. 6s. 

A NARROW WAY. Third Edition. 
Crozvn 87 w. 65. 

J.S.netCber. THEBLTILDERS. Crown 
B'vo. 6s. 

See also Flcnr do T.is Noveds. 

R. E. Forrest. TH K s wo R n of azr a e l, 

a Cbroincle of the Cbe.at Mutiny. Crozvn 
Bz’o. 6s. 

M. E. Francis. MLS.S IORIN. Second 

Edition. Crozvn Bvo. Tir. 

Tom Gallon, Author of ‘Kiddy.’ RICK- 
KRBY’S FOLLY. Crozvn Bzv. 6j. 

Mary Gaunt. DEADMAN 'S. Crozvn Bvo. 


I'ilE MOVING FINGER. Crozvn Bzro. 

3f . 6r/. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Dorothea Gerard, Author of ‘Lady Baby.‘ 
THE MILLION. CrvwnBvo. 6s. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
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THE SUPREME CRIME. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Seamd Edition. 
Crotvn Zvo. 6s. 

* The love story which it enshrines is a 

very pretty and tender Morning 

Leader. 

* Distinctly interesting.’— /I 
THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. 
Cr<nvn Zvo. 6s. 

E. Murray Gilchrist, willowbrake. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Algernon Gissing. THE keys of the 

HOUSE. Cro^vnZvo. 6s. 

George Gissing, Author of ‘Demos,' ‘ In the 
Year of Jubilee,’ etc. THE TOWN 
TRAVIiLLER. Second Edition. Ctown 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cro-umZvo. 6s. 

Ernest Glanville. the kloof bride. 

Cro7vn Zvo. 6d. 

THE LOST REGIMEN'r. Crown Zvo. 
3S. 6d. 

THE DESPATCH RIDER. Crown Zvo. 
3* (>d. 

THE INCA’S TREASURE. Illustrated. 

Crown Z 710 . 3J. 6d. 

‘ N g lack of e.xciting incident. 

‘ Most thrilling and exciting.' — 

G/asgow Herald. 

Charles Gleig. BUNi'KR's cruise. 

Illustrated. Crovm Zvo. qr. 6d. 

Julien Gordon. MRS. CLYDE. Crown 
Zvo. 6 j. 

‘A clever picture of m.any phases of 
feminine and American life.’ - 

J)aily Express, 
‘Full of vivacity, with inanyexciuciatingly 
clover and entei taining Pilot. 

WORLD’S PbiOPLE. Crown Z-'o. 6s. 

S. Gordon. A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. 

Crown Zvo. 3r. 6d. 

C. F. Goss. THE REDEMPTION OF 
DAVID CORSON. Third Edition. 
Crown Zt'o. 6s. 

E. M’Queen Gray. ET-SA. Cro7vn Zvo. Or. 
MYSTlsWARDSHIP. CroronZvo. r>s.6d. 

A, G. Hales. Jair the apostate. 

Illustrated. Crorun Zvo, 6s. 

‘ An extraordinarily vivid story.*— ir<7r/(f/. 
*Mr. Hales has a vivid pen, and the 
scenes are described with vigour and colour.’— 
Morning Post. 

Lord Emest Hamilton. M ar Y 1 1 am i l- 

'TON. Third Edition. CrownZvo. 6s. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison, a princess 

OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. CrozvnZvo. 


‘Vigorous, swift, exciting.’ — Outlook. ^ 

‘ A singularly pleasantstory of the 'Tyrol.* — 
Morning Post. 

Robert Hichens, Author of ‘Flames,’ 
etc. THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY 
SQUARE. Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 
6 ^. 


‘ One continuous sparkle. Mr. Hichens 
is witty, .satirical, caustic, irresistibly hum- 
orous.’ — Birmingham Gazette. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Second 
Edition, Croivn Zvo. 6s, 

FELIX. Eourt/t Edition, Crown Zvo. 6s. 

‘ Firm in texture, sane, sincere, and 
natural. “ Felix” is a clever book, and in 
many respects a true one.’— Chronicle. 

‘ A really powerful book.’ — 

Morning Leader. 
"The story is related with unflagging 
spirit.’ — World. 

_ ‘ “ Felix ” will undoubtedly add to a con- 
siderable reputation.' — Daily Mail. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

John Oliver Hobbes, Author of ‘ Robert 
Orange.’ THE SERIOUS WOOING. 
Cnnvn Zvo. 6s. 

‘ Mrs. Craigie is as brilliant as she ever 
has been ; her characters are all illuminated 
with sp.'irkling gems of description, and the 
conversation scintillates with an almost 
bewildering blaze,’- .<4 thenu'um, 

Anthony Hope. See page 28. 

I. Hooper. THE SINGER OF MARLY. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Violet Hunt. THE HUMAN IN- 
TEREST. Cro7vn Z7'o. 6s. 

C, J. CutCliffe H]me, Author of ‘Captain 
Kettle.’ PRINCE RUPERT 'THE 
BUCCANEER. With 8 Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Crown Zvo. 6s. 

MR. IlORROCKS, PURSER. Cfown 
Zvo. 6s. 

W. W. Jacobs. See page 29. 

Henry James, Author of ‘What Maisie 
Knew.’ THE SACRED FOUNT. 
Croivn Zvo. 6 j. 

THE SOFT SIDE. Second Edition. 
Croivn Zvo. 6s. 

THE BETTER SORT. Crosvn Zs’O. 6s. 
Gustaf Janson. ABRAHAM’S SACRI- 
FICE. Crown Zvo. 6r. 

C. F. Keary. Ti lie j o u R N A L i s T 4 
Crosvn Zj'o. 6s. 

Florence Finch Kelly, with hoops 

OF STEEL. Croivn Zvo. 6s. 

Hon. Emily Lawless. TRAITS and 
CONFIDENCES. CrosvnZvo. 6s. 
WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. New 
Edition. Crosvn Zvo. 6s. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels 



Crown Zvo, 6x. 

‘ Full of human sympathy and the genuine 
flavour of a wild, untrammelled, unsophisti- 
cated life '—Morning Leader, 

‘ The author writes of the wild, picturesque 
life ‘ out back,' with all the^ affection of a 
native and the penetrating insight of long 
observation. Telegraph. 
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c, iL’Lyim Linton. THE true history 

OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and 
Communist. Eleventh Edition. Crorm 
Sz>o. IS. 

Norma Lorimer. mirry ANN. Crozvn 

Svo. 6x. 

JOSIAH’S WIFE. CrownZvo. 6s. 

Cecil Lowis. the machinations 

OF the MYO-OK. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
Charles K. Lush. THE AUTOCRATS. 

Crozvn Bvo, 6s. 

Edna Lyall. DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST, iflnd thousand. CrownBvo. 
3f. 6d. 

S. Macnaughtan. the fortune of 

1 CHRISTINA MACNAB. Second Edition. 
Crozvn Bvo. 6s. 

A. Macdonell. THE STORY of 
TERESA. Crtnun Bvo. 6j. 

Harold Macgrath. THE 1 ‘Uppkt 
CROWN. Illustrated. Ctown Bz) 0 . 6s. 
G.Makgill. OUTSIDE AND OVERSEA.S. 

Crozvn Bvo. 6s. 

Lucas Malet. See pace 29. 

Mrs. M. E. Mann. OLIVIA’S SUMMER. 
Second Edition. Crown 6jr. 

* An exceptionally clever book, told with 
consummate artistry and reticence.' — Daily 
Maxi. 

‘ Full of shrewd insight and quiet humour. 
— Academy. 

‘ Wholly delightfid ; a very beautiful and 
rtfii'shing tale,' — Fall Mall Gazette. 

‘ The author touches nothing that she docs 
not adorn, so delicate and firm is her hold.’ 
— Manchester Guardian. 

‘ A powerful story ’ — Times. 

A LOST ['ESTATE. A New Edition. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

THE PARISH OF IIILBY. A Ncio Edition. 
Crenvn Bz>o. 6a. 

Richard Marsh. BOTH SIDES OF THE 
VEIL. Second Edition. CrovmBvo. 6s. 
THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 
Crozvn Bvo. 6v. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. Crenvn 


Bvo. 6s. 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 
Second Edition. CunvnBvo. 6s. ^ 

‘ It is a long time since my Baronite read 
a novel of such entrancing interest .as ‘The 
Twickenham Peerage.’ He recommends 
the gentle reader to get the hook. In addi- 
tion to its lirealhlcss interest, it is full of 
character and huhhling with fun.’- Punch. 
A H W. Mason, Author of ‘The Courtship 
of Morrice Buckler,’ ‘Miranda of the Bal- 
cony, ’etc. CLEMENTINA. Illustrated. 
Crown 3vo. 6s. , . . 

‘ A romance of the most delicate ingenuity 
and humour ... the very quintessence of 
romaace.’— Spectator. . , . , 

Helen Mathers, Author of ‘Comm thro 
the Rye.’ h 6 nEY. Fourth Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s» 
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‘Racy,' pointed, and entertaining.’— 
Vanity Fair. 

‘HonSy is a .splendid gnV—DaMy 
Express. 

I A vigorously written story, full of clever 
things, a piquant blend of sweet and sharp.’ 
Daily Telegraph. 

J. W. Mayall. THE CYNIC AND THE 
SYREN. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

LT. Meade, drift. Cronin Bvo. 6s. 
Bertram Mitford. THE SIGN of the 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Fi/th Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 3^. 6d. 

All^ Monkhouse. LOVE IN A LIFE. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

F. F. Montresor, Author of ‘ into the High- 
ways and Hedges.’ THIC ALIEN. Second 
Edition. Crown 8w. 6f. 

‘ Fresh, unconvention.al, and instinct with 
human sympathy. '—Manchester Guardian. 

‘ Miss_Moutresor creates her tragedy out 
of passions and necessities elementarily 
human. Perfect Spectator. 

Arthur Moore. THE KNIGIIT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. Cron'll Bvo. 6s. 

Arthur Morrison. See page 30. 

W. E. Norris. THE CREDIT OF THE 
COUNTY. Illustiated. Suond Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

‘A capital novel it is, deftly woven to- 
gether of the comedy and tragedy of life.’— 
Yorkshire Post, 

‘ It is excellent— keen, graceful, diverting.’ 
—Times. 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. 
Croivn Bvo. 6s. 

HIS GRACE. Third Edition. Crown 
Bvo. 6 j. 

THE DESPOTIC LADY. CrozonBvo. 6s. 
CLARISvSA FURIOSA. CroivnBvo. 6s. 
GILES INGILP.V. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

AN OCTAVE. Second Edition. Crown 

A DKPi.ORABLE AFFAIR. Ciown Bvo. 
V. 6d. 

JACKS FATHER. Crown Bi’o. 3s. 6d. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
CrciVH Bvo. 6s. 

See also Fleur do Lis Novels. 

Mra Oliphaut. 'n\F. two marys. 

Croum Bz'o. 6s. 

THE LADY’S WALK. Crozim Bvo. 6i. 
THE prodigals. Crozvn Bvo, y. 6d. 
See also Fleur do Lis Novels. 

Alfred Ollivant, owd bob, the grey 

DOG of KKNMUIR. Sixth Edition. 
Crozon 87'*, 6s. 

‘Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic.’— 
Punch. 

‘We admire this book ... It is one to 
read with admiration and to praise with 
enthusiasm.’— 
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* It ih a fine, open>air, bIood«stufring book, 
to be enjoyed by every man and woman to 
whom a dog is ^^'—LUeraiurtt. 

EPhUlips Oppenheim. MASTER OF 
MEN, Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 6f. 
Gilbert Parker. See page 29. 

James Blytbe Patton. Biju, the 

DANCER. Crown Zvo. 6 t. 

Max Pemberton. THE footsteps of 

A THRONFj. Illustrated. Second Edt- 
tion. Crown Zvo. f)S, 

_ ‘ A story of pure adventure, with a sensa- 
tion on every pae:e.’ — Daily Mail. 

I CROWN THEE KING. With Illus- 
trations by Frank Dadd and A. Forrcstier. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

* A romance of high adventure, of love and 
y/ar.’— Daily News. 

Mrs. F. E. Penny. A FOREST officer. 
Crown Zvo. 6 j. 

A MIXED MARRIAGE. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
Eden PMllpotts. See page 30. 

‘Q,* Author of ‘Dead Man’s Rock.* THE 
WHITE WOLF. Second Edition. Crown 
Zvo. 6s, 

‘ Every story is an accomplished romance 
in its own way.’ — Scotsman, 

‘ The poet’s vein, the breadth of vision, the 
touch of mysticism are plain in all.’-- Times. 

R. Orton Prowse. IHE poison OF 

ASPS. Crown Zvo, -^s. 6d, 

Ricbard Pryce. time and the 

WOMAN. Cro7vn Zvo. 6s, 

THE QUIET MRS, FLEMING. Crown 
Zvo. 6d. 

J. Randal, AUNT BETHIA’S BUTTON. 
Cro^vn Ztjo. 6s. 

Walter Raymond, Author of ‘Love and 
Quiet Life.’ FORTUNE’S DARLING. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Grace Rhys. THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Second Edition, CrinvnZvo. 6s. 

‘ A really fine book. A book that deserves 
to live. Sheila is the sweetest heroine who 
has lived in a novelist’s pages for many a 
day. Every scene and every incident has 
the impress of truth. It is a nmsterly ro- 
mance, and one that should be widely read 
and appreciated.’— / eader. 

Grace Rhys and Another. THE 

diverted VILT.AGE. With Illus- 
trations by DoKontY Gwyn Jkkfkies. 
Croivn Zvo. 6s. 

Edith Rickert. out OF the cypress 

SWAMP. Cro7vn Z 710 . 6s. 

W. Pett Ri^e. LOST PROPERTY. 

. Second Edition. Crenon Zvo. 6s. 

* The story is an interesting and animated 
picture of the struggle for life in London, 
with a natural humour and tenderness of its 
own. '-—Scotsman. 

‘A simple, delicate bit of work, which 
will give pleasure to many, hluch study of 


the masses has made him, not mad, but 
strong, and — wonder of wonders— cheerful.’ 
— Times. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Cro7vn Zvo, 
3S. 6d. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Crown 
Zvo. 6s. 

C. G. D. Roberts. THE HEART OF THE 
ANCIEINT WOOD. Croivn Zvo. js. 6d. 
Mrs. M. H. Roberton. A GALLANT 
QUAKER. Illustrated. Croton Zvo. 6s. 

W. Clark Russea MY Danish sweet- 
heart. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Crorvn Zvo. 6s. 

W. Satchea THE LAND OF THE LOST. 
CroivH Zvo. 6s. 

Marshall Saunders. ROSE A char* 
LITTE. Croton Zvo. 6x. 

W. C. Scully. THE'WHITE HECATOMB. 
Croton Zvo. 6s. 

BETWFIKN SUN AND SAND. Crowtt 
Zvo. 65. 

A VENDE'ITA OF THE DESERT. 
Crown Zvo. -^s. 6il. 

Adeline Sergeant. Author of ‘ The Story of 
a Penitent Soul.’ A GREAT LADY 
Croton Zvo. 6s. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD 
Croton Zvo. 6 j. 

BARBARA’S MONEY. Second Edition. 
Croton Zvo. ^ 6s. 

‘ Full of life and incident, and Barbara i^ 
a delightful Daily E.xpress. 

'An unusually entertaining story.’— 
World. 

ANTHEA’S WAY. Crmon Zvo. 6s. 

W. F. Shannon. THE mess DECK. 
Crown 3x. 6d, 

JIM TWELVES. Second Edition. Crown 
Zvo, V. 6d. 

* Full of quaint hun.our, wise saws, and 
deep-sea philosophy.’ — Mormni^ Leader, 

‘In “Jim ’Twelves” Mr. Shannon hai 
created a delightful character.’— 

‘ Bright and lively re.ading throughout.’— 
Telegraph. 

Helen Shipton. THE strong goua 

CIRCUMSTANCE. Croton Zvo. 6s. 

R. N. Stephens. A gk nil EM an 
PLAYER. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

E. H. Strain, elmslik’s drag-nf, i 

Croton Zvo, fix. 

Esmd Stuart, a woman of fori \ 

Crown Zvo, 3X. 6d. 

CHRISTALLA. CrownZvo. fix. 

Duchess of Sutherland, one hour 

AND THE NEXT. Third Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s, 

Annie Swan.. LOVE grown cold. 

Second Edition. Crown 8m 5X. 

BehJamin Swift, siren city. Cnmn 

^ Zvo. fix. 

SORDON. Crown Zvo. fix. 
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«.B.T<nniBli«nd.’ lone pine; a Ro- 

mance of Mexican Life. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Mrs. E. W. Traflford-Taunton. silent 
DOMINION. Crown ivo. 6 f. 

Paul Waineman. A heroine from 

FINLAND. Crown 8 w. 6s. 

‘ A lovely taXe.'— Manchester Guardian. 

* A^ vivid picture of pastoral life in a 
beautiful ancf too little known country.' 

—Pall Mall Gautte. 
BY A FINNISH LAKE. CrownZvo. 6s. 
Victor Waits. CROSS trails. Crown 
8vo. Os. 

H. B. Marriott Watson, the skirts 

OF HAPPY CHANCE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 6 x. 

H. 0. WeUs. THE STOLEN BACILLUS, 
and other Stories, Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 3f . 6d. 

THE PLATTNER STORY and Others. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE SKA LADY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A strange, fantastic tale, a really beauti- 
ful idyll.’ — Standard. 

‘ In literary charm, in inventiveness, in fun 
and humour, it is equal to the best of Mr. 
Wells' stories.’— News. 

‘ Highly successful farce and plenty of 
polished satire .’ — Daily Mail. 

TALES OF SPACE AND TIME. 
Crown 8vo, 6 f. 
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. WHEJ 5 I. THE SLEEPER WAKES. 

Crown 8r)o. 6s. 

THE 4 NVISIBLE MAN. Crou>n8vo.^6s. 
LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM. Cr%m 
8vo. 6s.* 

Stanley Weyman, Author of ‘ A Gentleman 
of France.’ UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
With Illustratious by R. C. Woodville. 
Seventeenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

* Every one who reads books at all must 
read this thrilling romance, from the first 
page of which to the last the breathless 
reader is haled along. An inspiration of 
manliness and courage.’— Chronicle. 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson, Author of ‘The 
Barnstormers.’ PAPA. Second Edition. 
Cro7vn 8vo. 6j. 

‘Full of startling adventures and sen- 
sational episodes.’— Graphic. 

THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS 
SliYVIA. Cro^vn 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

C. N. and A. M. Williamson. THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Being 
the Rom.ance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ A very ingenious and diverting book.’— 
Morning Leader. 

Zack, Author of * Life is Life.’ TALES OF 
DUNSTABLE WEIR. Crenvn 8vo. 6s. 
X.L. AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHII.,. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Ube f leur be Xis Hovels 

Crown %vo. p. 6d. 

Messrs. Methuen are now publishing a cheaper issue of some of their popular 
Novels in a new and most charming style of binding. 

J. S. Fletcher. 

THF paths ok rilF. PRUDhNr. 

Mary Gaunt. 

KIRKHAM'S FIND. 


Andrew Balfour. 

To ARMS : 

Jane Barlow. 

A Cruki. ok Irish SToRiiis. 

E. F. Benson. 

THE VINTAGE. 

J. BloundeUe-Burton. 

IN HIE Day or ADVKKsnv. 

Mrs. Caflyn (Iota). 

ANNE MAULK.VERER. 

Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

A Flash of summer. 

L. Cope Comford. 

SONS OK ADVERSITY 

A. J. Dawson. 

DANIEL WHYTE. 

Menie Muriel Dowie. 

The Crook of the Bough. 

Mrs. Dudeney. 

the third floor. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. 

Q. Manville Fenn. 

The star Gazers. 

Rachel Findlater. 

jane H. and Mary Findlater. 

Tales that ar^old. 


byeways. 


Robert Hichena 
Emily Lawless. 

HURRISH. 

M Ante HO. 

W. E. Norris. 

Matthew Austin. 

Mrs. Oliphant. 

Sir Robert's Fortune. 

Mary A. Owen. 

The Daughter ok Aloueite. 

Mary L Fendered. 

AN Englishman. 

Morley Roberts. 

THU PLUNDERERS. 

R. N. Stephena 

AN Enemy to the King. 

Mra Walford. 

SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 

Percy White. 

A PASSIONATE Pilgrim. 
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Messrs, Methuen’s Catalogue 


330 (^i(( for and Gitte 

Qrown 8m jr. (id. 


TKE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By S. Bartap-Gould. 
'Two Children and Chin# By Edith E. 

CutheU. ^ 

TODDLBBEN'S Hero. By M. M. Blake. 

ONLY A Guard-Room UOC. By Edith E, Cuthell. 
THE DOCTOR OF THFI JULIET. By Harry Collinjf- 
wood. 

Mast hr R^kafellar’s Voyage. By w. Clark 


r 


Syd Belton : Or, the Boy who would ..„w 
By G. Manville Feiin, 

THE Red grange. By Mrs, Molesworth. 

THE .SECRET OF MAUAMH DE MoNLUC. By the 
Author of * Mdle. MorL* 

Dumps. By Mrs. Parr. 

A Girl of the People. By L. T, Meade. 
Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade, ar. 6rf 
The Honourable Miss. By l.hT. Meade. 

tTbe flovelf0t 

Messrs. Methuen are issuing under the above general title a Monthly Series 
of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Each number is as long as 
the average Six Shilling Novel. The first numbers of ‘The Novelist’ are as 
follows 

XXIfl. The human Bov. By Eden Phillpotts. 
XXtV. Theciiro.nk LI S op Couni Anionio. 
By Anthuny Hdpc. 

XXV. By Stroke of Sword. By Andrew 
Balfour. 

XXVI. Kitty Alone. ByS, R.'ume.i'rouid, 
XXVII. Giles Inciluv. By AV. h. Norrii. 

XXVIII. URITH. By S. Bdriiig-Gould. 

XXIX. The Town Traveller, By George 
Gissing. 

XXX. Mr. SMITH. By Mrs. Walford. 

XXXI. A CHANGE OF Aik. By Anthony Hope 
XXXII. THE KLOOF BRIDE, By Ernest Glanville, 
XXXril. ANC.KL. By B. M, Crolcer. 

XXXIV. A Counsel ok Perf hci ion. By Lucas 
Malct. 

XXXV. The BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. By Mrs. 
Walford. 

XXXVI, THE Countess Tekla, By Robert Barr 
XXXVII. Drift. By L. T. Meade, 

XXXVIII. The Master of bhRchwood. By 
Adeline Sergeant. 

XXXIX. Clementina. By A R AV. Mason. 

XL. The Alien. By l' l- Montre&or. 

XLI, The Broom Squire. By s. Baring- 
GouUL 

XLII. Honey. By Helen Mathers. 

XLlll. The Fooistepm qf a Throne. By 
Max Pemberton. 


I. Dead Men Tell no Tales. By E. AV. 

Hornung. 

II. Jennie Baxter, Journalist. By Robert 

Barr. 

III. Thu INCA'S Treasure. By Ernest Glanviiie. 

IV. A SON OF THE, S TA'I F. By W. Pett Ridge. 
V. FURZF: Bloom. By S. Baring-Gould. 

VI. BUNTUR’S CRUISE. By C. Gleig. 
vn. THU Gay DKCitvKRS, By Arthur Moore. 
VIII. PRISONF:rSOE AVAR. By A. Boyson AVcckes 
IX. A FLASH OF SUMMER. By Mrs. AV. K. 
ClilTord. 

X. Vfldt AND T-AAGER: Tales of the Transvaal. 

By E. S. Valentine. 

XI. THE Nigger knights. By F. Norreys 

Connel. 

XII. A Marriage at .Sea, By AV. Clark Russell. 
XIII. The Pomp of thk lavilettfs. By 

Gilbert Parker. 

, XIV. A MAK of Mark. By Anthony Hope. 

P' XV. THE CARISSIMA. By Lucas Malet. 
XVX^HB LADY'S Walk;. By Mrs. Ollphant; 
X^^SDEKRICK VAUGHAN. By Edna Lyall.. 

, XVIIK In the Midst of Alarms. By Robert 
Barr. 

XIX. HlS Grace, By W. E. Norris. 

*|CX. DODO, By E. F. Benson. 

XXL CHEAP Jack Zita. By S. Barlng-Could. 
XXII. WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. By 
Gilbert Parker. 


IRctbuen’e Slxpenne XlbratB 


THE MaTABELE CAMPAIGN, By Major-General 
Baden- Powell. 

' The Downfall of Premphh. By Major-General 
Baden-Powell. 

MY Danish Sweetheart. By AV. Clark Russell. 
In 'HIE Roar of hie SP.A. By S. Banng- 
Gould. 

PEGGY OP THE BARTONS. By B. M. Croker. 

The Green graves of Balgoavrif:. By Jane 
H. Findlatcr. 

The Stolen Bacillus, By H, C. Wells. 
Matthew Austin, By AV, K. Norns. 

The Conquest of London. By Dorothea 
Gerard. 

A Voyage of Consolation. By Sara j. Duncan. 
The Mutable Many. By Robert Barr. 

Ben Hur. By General Lew Wallace. 

SIR Robert’s Fortune. By Mrs. Olljihant. 

The Fair f'.OD. By General Lew Wallace. 
Clarissa furiosa. By w. li. Noms. 
jCRANFORD. By Mrs. GaskelL 
Kobmi. By S. Baring-Gould. 
mun THPrtvw on n,viD. By J. H. Ingraham. 


Across the Salt Seas. By J. Bloundeile 
Burton. 

The MILL ON THE FLOSS. By George lillot. i 
Pm FK SiMPr E. By Captain Marryat, 

Mary Barton. By Mrs. Gaskcll. 

Pride and Prejudice. By Jane Austen. 

North and South. By Mrs. Gaskeii. 

Jacob Faithful. By Captain Marryat. 

Shirley. By Charlotte Brontes 

Fairy Tales Re- Told. By S. Baring Gould. 

The True Hist ory of Joshua Davidson. By 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, 

A STATE Secret. By a M Croker, 

Sam'S SWEETHFART, By Helen Mathers. 

Handley Cross. By R. S, Surtees. 

Anne Mauleverer. By Mrs. Calfyn. 

'1 HE Adventurers. By 11. B. Marriott Watson. 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. Translated by H. F. 
Cary, 

The Cfdar STAR. ByM. a^ann- 
MASTER OF Men, By E, P. Oppenhelra. 

THE Trail of the Swqrd. Ily Gilbert Parker. 
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